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For APRIL, 1814. 


NATIONAL 
AND 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


BILL FOR PREVENTING THE SPREADING OF 
THE INFECTION OF THE SMALL POX. 
Tue History of Diseases is among 
the most interesting, but the most obscure 
of those branches of learning which come 
under the notice of general readers. That 
the seeds of mortality are sown in the 
constitution of every individual from his 
entrance on the world is notorious, by 
every day’s experience. But there are 
causes of dissolution, which do not ap- 
pear to come under this description; they 
are not universal, though common: They 
do not exist in all parts of the globe, 
though of frequent occurrence where they 
do exist: They are carried from place to 
place, from country to country, yet the 
place whence they are brought remains 
equally subject to their ravages as before, 
while that on which they now enter, opens 
a new scene to their influence, a new 
dominion to their power: They add to its 
dist of maladies, and its means of death. 
Since such disorders do not exist every 
where, since man is free from them in some 
places, it is natural to infer, that they 
form no part of his inherent constitution ; 
they are not properly enumerated among 
those radical evils, from which he en- 


-deavours in vain to escape. They are not 


local, like fevers in certain districts, which 


‘at a stroke cut short the thread of life ; 


neither are they chronic, like that incura- 
ble weakness which accompanies old age, 
and slowly, but certainly slackens and de- 
stroys the springs of life, 

Vout. XV. (Lit. Pan, April 1814.) 


The origin of such disorders escapes our 
research. ‘The effects of the atmosphere, 
the change of seasons, we feel; we know 
by experience : when we behold their con- 
sequences in producing disease, we readily 
assign the cause. Wecan refer here to 
the miasmata of marshy grounds; and 
there to the reverberated heats of the arid 
desert, as the cause of this, or the other 
disease: while we are totally at a loss en 
many diseases, with which we are familiar, 
to form the slightest conjecture, as to 
their origin, their cause, their mode of 
communication, what is called their con« 
tagion; why, they strike some persons, 
while they pass by others; or why the 
same person, at different times, shall be 
liable to their influence, or shall resist it, 
shall then have bid the disease defiance, 
but now sink under its prevalence. 

Of diseases, whose history eludes re- 
search, none is more embarrassing than 
that called the Small Pox. It is not inhe- 
rent in the human frame; for, in many 
parts of the world, it .is unknown ;—yet 
not in so many, as formerly were unac- 
quainted with it, since it has followed the 
intercourse of Europeans, and the disco- 
veries made by our navigators, have proved 
fatal to millions of our race in distant 
countries. Whence then did Europeans 
receive it? It is not a native of their 
climes. There is nothing peculiar in their 
personal formation, ov in their mode of 
life, or in their general habits, or in the air 
they breathe, that should lead us to infer 
that it originated in Europe. 

True it is, that we deem it a plague 
imported from a warmer climate, and we 
civilly attribute to Africa—this, with 
other maladies, the origin of which de- 
fies discovery: we combine the whole 
in an adage that passes uncontradicted,— 
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«* always some new evil from Africa,”— 
Here terminates the chief of our know- 
ledge ; for thecontinent of Africa has long 
been a sort of ¢erra incognita to the most 
learned, as it continues at this day. More: 
over, we have no reason to conclude, that 
the history of this disease has been record- 
ed among the inhabitants of any part of 
that continent, wherein, by supposition, 
it may have appeared in the first instance. 
If hereafter tradition, still extant there, 
should fix on any particular spot as the 
place, and on any particu!ar incident as 
the cause, or any particular era as the time 
of the first appearance of the disease in 
that country; it will then be proper upon 
adequate proof to allow that tradition its 
due authority. 

At present, we know of none such; 
and that Africa will acknowledge the rise 
of the disorder, rather than athrm its im- 
portation, is very questionable; and, in- 
deed—fable apa:t—is rather contrary to 
the usual course of traditionary commu- 
nications. 

What authentic histories we possess of 
the Small Pox, do not assign very ancient 
date to its appearance Some, who desire 
to look deeply into antiquity, think it 
sikely that Scripture should make mention 
of it:—but so much uncertainty attends 
the use and roots of the words by which 
diseases are designated in Scripture, that 
nothing fixed on this subject can be 

thered from them. Some have thought 
Job's distemper was of this nature; others 
have looked for it in ‘‘the blotch of 
Egypt,’—a sore, pustulous, and rising 
boil, threatened by Moses to the disobedi- 
ent Israelites, and actually inflicted on the 
Egyptians. Others have thought that the 
old Greek physicians intended this disease, 
or, at least, included it, under the term 
carluncle. But, in fact, the first writers 
who describe it are the Arabs; and the 
first. people who dispersed it were the 
Saracens. Rhazes, about the beginning 
of the tenth century, wrote on the subject : 
and his account is so correct, that little 
has since been added to it. He was a 
native of Rey, the ancient Rages, in Me- 
dia. He says, that Aaron, a physician, 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, had described it, 
A. D. 622, This authority then, refers it 
to Africa. } 

It might be thought, that a disease so 
loathsome as the Smail- Pox, would be 
most terrific where it was best known ;— 
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is it possible, that the terror attending it 
should have produced an effect, much the 
same as if it were but ephemeral ? The 
Arabians assert, that the practice of inocu 
lating it, is as ancient among them, as 
the disease itself; that it has been the 
common custom of their ancestors ; and 
that the practice in all ages has been ¢o 
buy it! This peculiarity includes a great 
difficulty :—but possibly it may be solved 
by supposing—that the choice of the 
best sort, with its advantages, was sup- 
posed to be made by the purchaser, and 
implied a favour done by the seller ; 
to compensate which, a fee was paid: or 
rather, as more analogous to oriental 
notions, the fee was a present made to 
the seller, to conciliate his good wishes, 
and to secure his friendship; implying, 
that obtaining this necessary matter from 
him against his consent, would subject the 
new patient to the misfortunes attendant 
on his ‘evil eye,” hisill will, and wishes ; 
and this, in the case of a disorder, which 
requires all possible delusions of hope to 
support the patient, might have dangerous 
effects. Fear, then, might be the first 
cause of this purchase, singu'ar and inex- 
plicable as the custom appears. Together 
with the disorder itself was bought the 
blessing of the patient who had gone safely 
through it. 

But, it deserves remark, that inoculation 
has been practised in Great Britain also 
from time immemorial ; and that it was 
firmly established in Wales ages ago. The 
Welsh too, bought it. Dr Williams, of 
Haverford West, who wrote, on the sub- 
ject in 1725, traces it back for many 
years ; at least, a hundred and fifty, by oral 
evidence, prior to that time, but much 
longer by fair and legitimate inference. 
It obtained also in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Inoculation for the Small Pox was cone 
sidered as a novelty in the metropolis, 
and metropolitan counties of England 
previous to 1720; about which time Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, who had had 
her son inoculated at Constantinople, 
where her husband was ambassador, re- 
commended it by her influence. In 1721, 
seven condemned criminals were inocala- 
ted by permission of his majesty, on cone 
dition of pardon: they all recovered from 
the disorder. In 1722, Lady Monta- 
gue’s daughter was ineculated in England, 
and soon afterwards, the children of the 
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royal family followed the example. The 
practice quickly prevailed ; and from this 
time was gradually interwoven as a branch 
of the medical art. From England it 
spread to the continent. English physi- 
cians were sent for into Russia, to inocu- 
late the empress Catherine, who aftewards 
purposely appeared at court, with the 
marks of the disorder fresk upon her. 
From that time, it may be considered as 
popular throughout Europe, as in Asia; 
and wherever European influence prevail- 
ed in different quarters of the globe. 

A practice so general, and so firmly 
established, it might be supposed, was 
destined to perpetuity; but the discovery 
of Vaccination, by Dr. Jenner, has demon- 
strated the contrary. There needs no 
argument to prove, that if any preservative 
against a disease can be adopted, it must 
be greatly preferable to undergoing the 
disease itself.—If there be a choice ; the 
least evi] is to be chosen. If vaccination 
afford a rational degree of security against 
the occurrence of Small Pox, it offers 
a happy alternative to the patient. Our 
pages contain several reports made by the 
physicians and faculty of our nation ;— 
they affirm, that the process is attended 
with little danger, and that it bids fair to 
prove a complete antidote to that once ex- 
tensively destructive disease, the Small Pox. 

It is scarcely within the power of re- 
collection by the present generation, what 
extraordinary precautions were taken, in 
country places especially, against the 
Small Pox, Thousands of persons who 
had not had it, scarcely ventured beyond 
the precincts of their own parish.—A 
journey to London was deemed so hazard- 
ous on this account, that all domestic 
affairs were previously settled; and not 
seldom the ‘* last will and testament” was 
made, signed, and witnessed, in due form 
and order. A house, into which the dis- 
order had entered, was bolted, barred, and 
barricadoed ; nor was any one admitted 
till after examination had, through the 
fortified defences—“ Have you had the 
Small Pox ?” 

This apprehension abated when inocu- 
lation became fashionable. Thousands of 
servants from the country were inoculated 
on their arrival in London ; and the great 
majority of favourable cases deprived the 
Small Pox of more than half its terror. 
Of course, the physicians were strongly 
in its favour; and, among those of long 


standing, (Dr Lettsom, for instance, who 
wrote on the subject) some must remem- 
ber the zeal with which they almost en- 
forced inoculation. At present they re- 
commend, with equal earnestness, the 
suppression of the practice; and they 
acknowledge, that, from the great number 
of inoculations which took place, the dis= 
ease spread so. much beyond its for- 
mer limits, that the aggregate number of 
deaths exceeded what had formerly fallen 
victims to its violence. !n fact, then, the 
terrors of the disease diminished, while 
the mortality produced by it increased. 
Happily, under these circumstances, Dr. 
Jenner's discovery gave a new turn to 
affairs. No doubt is admitted, but what 
vaccination is, to a certain degree, a secu- 
rity against variolous infection ; and now, 
hope is entertained, of banishing the ori- 
ginal disorder from ‘‘ the cheerful haunts 
of men.” 
We have had occasion to report the 
reception of this preservative in various 
parts of the world: in the East Indies, and 
in China; in South America, and the 
West. Extensive Continents, and seclu- 
ded islands have adopted it with equal 
energy. Whatever may be the result in 
those countries, it is but just, that if the 
original disorder, the Small Pox, can be 
obliterated, the experiment should begin, 
be carried on, and tried to the utmost, 
in Britain.* Against this; no objection 
can be made. As an island, our country 
is favourably situated for the purpose’: 
and further still as an island placed in the 
temperate zone. The people are now well 
informed on the subject ; —and the bill an- 
nexed, is the proposal of a kaw intended, 
by gradual stages, to effect this purpose. 


* The Directors of the Cow Pock Instity- 
tion at Dublin, report, Jan, 1810:—** Al- 
** though small-pox is by no means extermt- 
« nated in Dublin, among the poor, yet the 
«© general substitution of vaccine for variolous 
“inoculation, has considerably diminished 
«‘ the number of patients brought to the hose 
«¢ pitals and dispensaries for advice. In the 
** upper ranks of society, death from small 
*« pox is unheard of, and the most-extensive 
‘* practitioners acknowledge that a case of 
** small-pox in private practice, is avery rare 
oceurrence. Aud although the re-iptrg- 
“© duction of small-pox into society, would 
“© add greatly to the emoluments both of phy- 
** sic and surgery, there is no liberal man in 
“either profession, who would not sincerely 


** deplore such a calamity.” 
N2 
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In discussing it, we should carefully 
convince our minds of what it is not. It 
is not a bill for enforcing the practice of 
vaccination on his majesty’s subjects. 
Such a bill has been mentioned in parlia- 
ment; and supported by the most distin- 
guished philanthropists :—this is not that 
bill, neither is it allied to it; but it is, as 
its title imports, “ An Act for the more 
effectual prevention of the spreading of 
the infection of the Smail Pox.” The bill 
does not forbid inoculation; but by the 
precautions it commands, it proposes to 
check the practice. It does not deprive 
any body of a choice in the case ; it merely 
regulates the consequences of that choice, 
supposing it to determine for inoculation. 
It places some small difficulties, some 
salutary forms, in the way of those who 
prefer variolous infection ; while it leaves 
the proceeding by vaccination at full 
liberty, and without any obstacle or 
impediment whatever, 

The Public Health is a proper subject 
for legislative attention. True it is, that, 
owing to the limited attainments of the 
human mind, ‘hat may be enacted to-day, 
on this subject as on others, which a few 
years may supersede. This is clear in the 
instance of inoculation. It was supported 
by all the influence in the state, if not by 
positive statute: by crowned heads, prin- 
ces, and princesses ; by nobles, gentlemen, 
and the people at large. Now it is to be 
discarded.—It was formerly salutary ; now 
it is described as dangerous. The fashion 
of medicine changes, almost with each 
generation. Legislative enactments should 
establish principles : On subjects liable to 
fashion the legislative power is not the 
strongest in the land, It would be a 
curious subject of speculation, to trace the 
power of manners before which that of the 
law has given way. It would include, from 
the long piked shoes of the beaux, the 
enormous ruffs of the belles of ancient 
days, to the once honourable, but lately 
abolished badge! A token of honour 
centuries ago: a mark of humiliation in 
Anno Domini, 1810! it-would touch on 
the beef and ale from ‘our panatrye,” 
allowed to dames at breakfast ; to the tea, 
coffee, chocolate, hot rolls, muffins, and 
crum of these degenerate days ! 
Of this vicissitude physic partakes in 
Europe. In China, where every remedy 
for every disease is established by law,— 
we would not be the first to describe the 
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study of medicine as a labour of supereroga- 
tion ; but we say, it it greatly to be hoped, 
that no mew diseases will be imported, for 
which the sacred code of remedies has not 
assigned a specific. If the present propo- 
sition went to the enactment of a mode 
of treatment—if it went to the establish- 
ment of any systematic regulation—if it 
were a compulsive statute, rather than 
regulating and conditional, our remarks 
might possibly have taken another tone. 

e are far from certain, at this mo- 
ment, that a law enjoining vaccination ge- 
nerally, without reserving the power of 
choice, would meet our approbation. We 
are sons of liberty. We acknowledge our 
attachment to practical liberty; and we 
should not deem that a trifle, which might, 
by implication, impeach our privilege. Ever 
may Britain be a land of liberty; and 
long may every Briton know, and enjoy 
this, his dearest birthright. There can be 
no great danger of the contrary, while 
the representative body is a condensation 
of the light and knowledge which cir- 
culate among the people at large: while 
the current sentiments of the times, the 
information, the learning, the good sense, 
in possession ef the whole nation, finds its 
way so readily as it does at present to the 
minds of those in power. ’ 

We therefore close’ these remarks, by 
recalling to mind what this statate is not : 
by observing, that it sympathizes with the 
feelings of friends, and the opinions of 
individuals, and merely professes to regu- 
late them for the public good. To violate 
those feelings, to counteract the dictates 
of the tenderest ties of our common nature, 
were to plan the moral degradation of 
our countrymen; were to assist in in- 
troducing that insensibility which might 
prepare them for submission to arbitrary 
power. $urely, our national freedom, 
and with it our national prosperity, rests 
on the feelings cherished, and to be cher- 
ished among our population, Instruction 
may direct these to unthought of adyan- 
tages, while violence or force would rouze 
them in opposition, In short, regulation 
may be perfectly safe; regulation of what 
has obtained existence, whereas the intro- 
duction of a similar evil, or even a lesser 
evil, would be deemed unauthorized, and 
would shock, at once, personal and na- 
tional feeling, sympathy and pride. 

Humble as these remarks may be 
thought, we recommend them without 
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-scruple, as without affectation, to those 


extremely well-meaning legislators, who 
possibly have thought this bill did not go 
far enough, And the basis on which they 
rest, will, we trust, afford us ground for 
justification in the good opinion of those 
who have done us the favour to commu- 
nicate further plans on this interesting 
and important subject, to which, by our 
omission of them, we may seem not to 
have paid that respect, with which we 
always receive intelligence from quarters 
so justly and highly respected. 


A BILL INTITULED, AN ACT FOR THE MORE 
EFFECTUAL PREVENTION OF THE SPREAD-~ 
ING OF THE INFECTION OF THE SMALL 
prox. 


Whereas great mortality has occurred in 
the last and preceding year amongst his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in the Metropolis, andin many 
parts of the United Kingdom, from the dis- 
orders of the Small Pox; and whereas from 
the extended, and in many cases almost uni- 
versal, practice of Vaccination in many parts 
‘of the world, the mortality from small pox 
has in such countries altogether or in great 
part ceased: and whereas the royal colleges 
of physicians and surgeons respectively in 
London, and the physicians and other super- 
intending other medical establishments, have, 
in authentic reports and communications, re- 
corded their opinion as to the security afforded 
by vaccination against the variolous infection : 
and whereas it is expedient, for the security 
and preservation of the lives and health of his 
majesty’s subjects, that certain rules and re- 
gulations should be established for the giving 
notice of persons communicating by inocu- 
lation, or receiving by inoculation, or other- 
wise, the vartolous infection, that precautions 
may be adopted against the spreading of such 
infection, in order that persons preferring ino- 
culation to vaccination may resort io the same 
with as little danger as possible to others of 
his majesty’s subjects; be it therefore enacted 
by the king’s most excellent majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that from and after the 

day of every person who 

shall inoculate with variolous matter any other 
person in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or shall be called upon’as:a medical practi- 
tioner to attend any patient having caught the 
variolous infection, shall as soon as possible, 
and in every case before the expiration of 
days, give notice thereof in writing to 

the clergyman or minister, and to the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor in Eng- 


‘land, or two of the elders in Scotland, of the 


parish, township, hamlet, or in which 
the person so inoculated shall acre orif such 
person shall reside in any ¢xtra-parochial 
place, then to the clergyman, minister, 
churchwardens, overseers of the poor, or el- 
ders, as the case may be, of some adjoining 
parish or place, specifying in writing the day 
upon which the operation was performed, or 
upon which such person was called upon to 
attend, and the name, age, and sex of the 
person so inoculated or under such infection. 

And be.it further enacted, that from and 
after the day of the parent or guardian 
of every child, and master or mistress of any 
school, and owner of every house in which 
any child not living with the parent (such 
child being under the age of years), 
and every infant above the age of years, 
and every adult respectively receiving variol- 
ous inoculation, or taking variolous infection, 
shall upon the day upon which such inoculas 
tion shall have taken place, or upon which it 
shall be ascertained that such variolous infec. 
tion has been taken, or otherwise as soon 
after as possible, and in every case before the 
expiration of days, give like notice 
thereof in writing, or if unable to write, then 
shall cause like notice to be given thereof, 
specifying the name and residence of the per- 
son performing the operation, and the day on 
which it was performed, or of the person 
called in to attend in case of the variolous in- 
fection being taken, and the day of such pers 
son called in so to attend, and the name, age, 
and sex of the person so inoculated or under 
such infection as aforesaid. 

And whereas it is highly expedient and 
necessary for the enforcing the provisions of 
this act, and obtaining accurate returns of the 
state of inoculation for the small pox from 
time to time; be it therefore enacted, that 
from and after the passing of this act it shall 
net be lawful for any person to practice ino- 
culation for the small pox without obtaining 
from one of his majesty’s royal colleges of 
physicians or surgeons of London, Dublin, 
or Edinburgh, printed papers in the form in 
the schedule to this act annexed, marked 
(A.), which forms shall be printed and ready 
for delivery by such colleges, and shall be 
transmitted upon application to medical prac- 
titioners for the same; and every person who 
shall inoculate for the small pox shall insert 
the name, age, and residence of the person 
inoculated, and the result of the inoculation, 
and the churchwarden or overseer of the poor 
of the parish or place where such inoculation 
took place, with his owa name aud residence, 
upon such printed form; and at the expira- 
tion of days the person so inoculating 
shall transmit the said printed form, filled up 
with such particulars, to the registrar or 
secretary of the Royal College of Physicians 
or from which the form was 
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tained ; and every such return directed to the 
yegistrar or secretary of any such college of 
physicians or surgeons, (as the case may be), 
nd marked at the top ‘* Small Pox Return, 
shall go free of postage ; and each of the said 
royal colleges shall transmit an annual sum- 
mary or abstract of such accounts made up to 
the end of each year, to His Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, on 
or before the day of in the 
following year. 

And be it further enacted, That every me- 
dical practitioner attending a variolous patient 
shall give to every such patient a certificate in 
writing, signed by himself, stating, that in 
his opinion all infection has ceased, whenever 
‘and as soon as he, to the best of his judgment, 
does conceive such infection to have ceased. 

And be it further enacted, That no parent 
or guardian of any child living with the pa- 
yent or guardian, or master or mistress, or 
owner of any house, having the care of any 
child not living with the pareot, who shall 
have been inoculated or infected with the 
variolous disease, shall expose or permit or 
suffer any such child to be exposed; and no 
aduit person shall expose himself in the public 
highways or streets previous to such certificate 
having been signed and delivered by the me- 
dical practitioner attending such child or adult. 

And be it further enacted, ~ lag mee 
_after the passing of this act, it sha awfu 
for any magn shall be attacked with the 
natural disease of the small pox, or whose 
child may be infected, but not by inoculation, 
to apply to the overseers of the poor of the 
parish or place in which such person resides, 


- to be received, or that such child shall be re- 


ceived into the house in the parish or place 
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appropriated to the reception and recovery of 
poor persons having infectious disorders, if 
there shall be any such house, or otherwise 
into such habitation, lodging, or dwelling, as 
may, from its situation or otherwise, be the 
least liable to the propagation of the said dis- 
ease ; and the overseers of the poor shall, upon 
such application, make an order accordingly ; 
and the said overseers are hereby required to 
give such order; and upon the declaration of 
the person making such application of his or 
her inability to defray the expences attending 
the cure of such disease, and of being in such 
house, habitation, lodging, or dwelling, such 
expences shall be defrayed by the parish out 
of the rates for the relief of the poor. 


And whereas in some parishes the chil- 
dren and other persons maintained or assisted, 
or receiving relief out of the poor rates, are 
and have been inoculated with the small pox 
by order of the churchwardens, overseers, and 
others (a practice which greatly contributes to 
perpetuate and spread this mortal contagion) ; 
for the prevention whereof, be it further 
enacted, That it shall not be lawful after the 
passing of this act for any vestry, church- 
wardens, overseers, committee, or guardians, 
or any other persons having any controul or 
management. of the poor in any parish, by 
whatever name such persons may be called, 
to order any person maintained or assisted by 
the parish, or receiving relief from the parish, 
or any child whose parents or parent are so 
maintained or assisted, or receive such relief, 
to be inoculated with the small pox ; and no 
medical or other person shall on any account 
whatever inoculate any such poor person for 
the small pox, in pursuance of any such order 
as aforesaid. 


SCHEDULE (A.) 


No Duplicate to 'To whom|Date of 
*|whom granted.” granted. joculation- 


Daplicate. Sligh Severe |When 
Name. Age. Residence 


Affection.|Affection,| died. 
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Germany : by the Baroness de Staél Hol- 
stein, Translated from the French. In three 
Volumes. Price £1. 16s. Murray. Lon- 
don: 1813. 


(Continued from page 178.] 


TraveLtine through a country 
brings us acquainted with its superficial ex- 
tent, its boundaries, rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, or other geographical particulars : 
but there is such a thing, in the opinion 
of many, as a geography of intellect. 
Opinions, sentiments, manners, amuse- 
ments, studies, professions, so far as they 
indicate a national disposition of mind, 
may be referred to the operations of intel- 
lect. 

In savage countries we are interested by 
the discovery of a contrivance well adapt- 
ed to its purpose, however humble be its 
machinery: the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion, the advantages of community, a vil- 
lage, a town, not of rovers, but of agricul- 
tural labourers, excites our surprize, and 
stimulates our further enquiries. We 
study, not the country but its inhabitants ; 
not the forests, or the woods, or the de- 
sarts, but man, Why should we not in 
nations already civilized, or in such as are 
highly civilized, equally study their opini- 
ons, their intellectual attainments, &c. and 
Teport on these as marking the true state 


of acountry? While the distances from 


town to town, the prospects from such or 
such hills, the majesty of this or that 
stream, the terrors of the cataract, or ‘of 
the mine, engage cursory travellers, should 
not the powers of genius, the excellencies 
of art, the refinements of sentiment, of 
passion, of the mode of thinking, form the 
main subject of volumes, recommended by 
their accuracy of description ? The judge- 
ment of Mde. de Staél has answered this 
question in the affirmative. The mental 
state of Germany, is that which princi- 
pally engages her attention ; the com- 
manding dispositions, the leading enjoy- 
ments of its population : and this as divi- 
ded into the dominions which compose 
Germany, with the counterpoises nor- 
thern and southern, operating not always 
in favour of each other by laudable rival- 
ship, but, in opposition, trom diversity of 
taste, feeling and prejudice. 

Mde. de Staél's work being composed in 
France, and intended for publication in 


Paris, could not fail of introducing French 
principles and regulations, by way of com- 
parison or of contrast with those of Ger- 
many. It was natural also, that habit 
should have endowed them with an autho- 
rity, not in every instance justifiable be- 
fore the tribunal of unbiased reason. Her 
own personal partialities, those which pru- 
dénce might induce her to allow without 
too close an examination, those which she 
could not but foresee among her readers, 
every thing led her to exalt these French, 
or rather Parisian decisions, to the station 
of standards ; and to try the Germans by 
their more or less accurate conformity to 
this inflexible authority. 

This she bas not been able entirely to 
avoid ; yet there is as little of it inher 
volumes as could have been expect- 
ed. She bas even ventured to admit a 
marked reference to English opinions, and 
instead of indulging the delusion thet 
whatever is French in its origin must of 
necessity be allowed supremacy, she ac- 
knowledges defects in the most favourite 
productious of France, and in the most 
popular judgements now reigning among 
the Parisian amateurs. She ventures fur- 
ther, and occasionally brings French par- 
tialities to the test of comparison with 
German and with English modes of think- 
ing, not always to the advantage of Gallic 
vanity. This certainly, renders her work 
not French, in the language of the minis- 
ter of police; while the total absence of 
all reference to the mighty works executed 
by the emperor, and to the miracles effect - 
ed by his policy, rendered the loyalty of 
the writer,—with grief and shame we con- 
fess it!!!—something worse than suspi- 
cious, and all but criminal. 

We have already given the history of 
the punishment inflicted on the authoress 
for this sin of omission : we now, there- 
fore, proceed to report on the contents of 
her work. The first part treats on Ger- 
many, and the mansers of the Germans ; 
the second part, on literature and the 
arts : philosophy and morals, follow ; and 
religion and enthusiasm bring up the 
rear, 

The extracts we have already given, 
may be considered as so many specimens 
of the writer's style aud manner. 

Germany is not one body, baving one 
capital, of which the prevalent opinions 
might sway the minds of the provinces ; 
but, being divided into many separate 
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states, some of them small, but each hav- 
ing itsown capital—Public there is none. 
There is no center, no heart sutliciently 
powerful to.give impulse to popular opini- 
on. Beside, there are two chief capitals, 
Vienna inthe south, and Berlin, in the 
‘north, which are not seldom rivals of each 
other’s fame ; and their opinions manifest 
‘the independence of each by indifference 
if not by opposition, by contradistinction, 
if not by absolute contrariety. 

In this Germany is essentially different 
from Frauce ; there Paris is every thing, 
the rest is nothing : there whatever is not 
French is despicable, whatever is not Pari- 
sian is ridiculous: the condemnation is ir- 
revocable; and the cause is irremediable ; 
it did not originate where alone every 
thing to justify applause must originate. 
French vivacity had so far persuaded Ger- 
man good nature into acquiescence with 
“this doctrine, that Mde. de Staél has a 
chapter on the desire among foreigners of 
imitating the French spirit. The effect 
‘this has had on the Germans, may easily 
‘be supposed, 

The destruction of the spirit of feudal 
government, and of the old baronial life which 
was the consequence of it, has introduced a 
great deal of letsure among the nobility; this 
leisure has rendered the amusement of society 
necessary to their existence ; and as the French 
are reputed masters in the art of conversation, 
they have made themselves chroughout Eu- 
rope the sovereigns of opinion, or rather of 
fashion, by which opinion is so easily coun- 
terfeited. Since the reign of Lonis XIV. all 
the good-society of the continent, Spain and 
Ttaly excepted, has made its self{-love consist 
in be imitation of the French. In England 
there exists a constant topic of conversation, 
that of politics, the interest of which is the 
interest of each indivdual aud of all alike: in 
the south there is no society ; there the brilli- 
ancy of the sun, love, and the fine aris, fill up 
the whole of existence. At Paris, we talk 
upon subjects of literature ; and the spectacles 
of the theatre continually changing, give 
place to ingenious and witty remarks. But 
in most other cities, the only subject that 
presents itself for conversation consists in the 
anecdotes and observations of the day, re- 
specting those very persons of whom what we 
call good company is composed, It is a sort 
of gossip, ennobled by the great names that 
are introduced, but resting on the same foun- 
dation as that of the lowest vulgar ; for, except 
that their forms of speech are more elegeat, 
the subject of it is the same, that is to say, 
their neighbours. 

The only truly liberal subjects of conver- 


sation are thoughts and actions of universal 
interest. That habitual backbiting, of which 
the idleness of Saemgriene and the barren- 
ness of the understanding make a sort of ne- 
cessity, may be more or less modified by good- 
ness of character; yet there is always enough 
of it to enable us to hear, at every > at 
every werd, the buz of petty tattle, which, 
like so many flies, has the pewer of vexing 
evenalion. In France, people employ the 
powerful arms of ridicule autual annoy- 
ance, and for gaining the vantage ground 
which they expect will afford them the tri- 
umph of self-love ; elsewhere a sort of indolent 
chattering uses up the faculties of the mind, 
and renders it incapable of energetie efforts of 
any description whatever. 

Agreeable conversation, even when merely 
on trifles-and deriving iis charm only from the 
grace of expression, is capable of conferrifg a 
high degree of pleasure; it may be affirmed, 
without extravagance, that the French are 
almost alone masters of this sort of discourse. 
It is a dangerous but a lively exercise, in 
which subjects are played with like a ball 
which in its turn comes back to the hand of 
the thrower. 

The Austrians, iv general, have at once too 
much stiffness and too much sincerity, to be 
ambitious of obtaining foreign manners. Ne- 
vertheless, they are not yet sufficiently Ger- 
mans, they are not yet sufficiently versed in 
German literature ; it is too much the fashion 
at Vienna to believe that it isa mark of good 
taste to speak the French language only ; for- 
getting that the true glory, the real charm, of 
every nation, must consist in itsown national 
spirit and character. 


This is a fair specimen of the tone of 
these volumes. They inculcate on Ger- 
mans a German spirit. And why not ? 
nature has done much for Germany ; and 
Germany has its own enjoyments. Take 
an instance. 


As we rise a little above the lower class, we 
easily perceive that internal vivacity, that poe- 
try of the soul, which characterises the Ger- 
mans. The inhabitants of town and country, 
the soldiers and labourers, are all acquainted 
with music. It has happened to me to enter 
small cottages blackened by the smoke of to- 
baceo, and immediately to hear not only the 
mistress but the master of the house playing 
voluntaries on the harpsichord, like the Italian 
improvisatort in verse. Almost every where 
upon market days, they have players on wind 
instruments placed in the balcony of the town- 
house which overlooks the public square: the 
peasants of the neighbourhood are thus made 
partakers in the soft enjoyment of that first of 
arts. The scholars walk through the streets 
singing psalms in chorus. They say that Lu- 
ther often took a part in these chorusses in early » 
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life. I was at Eisenach, a little town in Sax- 
ony, One winter day when it was so cold that 
the very streets were blocked up with snow; 
] saw a long procession of young people in black 
cloaks, walking through the town and cele- 
brating the praises of God. They were the 
only persons out of doors; for the severity of 
the frost had driven all the rest of the world 
to their fire-sides; and these voices, almost 
equally harmonious with those of the south, 
heard amidst all this rigour of the season, ex- 
cited so much the livelier emotion. The in- 
habitants of the town dared not in the intense 
cold to open their windows; but we could 
pereeive behind the glasses, countenances, sad 
or serene, young or old, all receiving with joy 
the religious consolations which this sweet 
melody inspired. 

The poor Bohemians, as they wander, fol- 
lowed by their wives and children, carry on 
their backs a bad harp made of common wood, 
from which they draw harmonious music. 
They play upon it while they rest at the foot 
of a tree on the high road, or near the post 
houses, trying to awaken the attention of tra- 
vellers to the ambulatory concert of their little 
wandering family. In Austria, the flocks are 
kept by shepherds who play charming airs on 
instruments at once simple and sonorous. 
These airs agree perfectly well with the soft 
and pensive impression produced by the aspect 
of the country. 

Instrumental music is as generally cultivated 
throughout Germany as vocal music in Italy. 
Nature has done more inthis respect, as in 
so many others, for Italy, than for Germany ; 
for instrumental music labour is necessary, 
while a southern sky is enough to create a 
beautiful voice: nevertheless the men of the 
working class would never be able to afford to 
music the time which is necessary for acquir- 
ing it, if they were not endowed with organs 
peculiarly adapted to the acquirement. ‘Those 
people who are musicians by nature receive 
through the medium of harmony sensations 
and Sa which their confined situations and 
vulgar occupations could never’ procure for 
them from any other source. 

The female peasauts and servants who have 
not money enough to spend in dress, ornament 
their heads and arms with a few flowers, that 
imagination may at least have some pait in 
their attire: those who are a little more rich 
wear on holidays a cap of gold stuff, in suffi- 
ciently bad taste, which affords a strange 
contrast to the simplicity of the rest of their 
costume; but this cap, which their mothers 
also wore before them, seems to recal ancient 
manners; and the dress of ceremony with 
which the lower classes of women pay respect 
to the Sunday has something in it which in- 
terests one in their favour. 


It is possible, will some say, that these 
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gay musicians, have hungry bellies—for 
such John Bull depicts the dancing 
Frenchman. But, not so in Germany. 
There plenty is thought of before pastime; 
hear what this lady further relates’: 


It is above all on the Prater that one is 
struck with the ease and prosperity of the peo~ 
ple of Vienna. This city has the reputatio 
of consuming more victuals than any ot 
place of an equal population; and this species 
of superiority, a Jittle vulgar, is not contested. 
One sees whole families of citizens and arti- 
ficers, setting off at five in the evening for the 
Prater, there to take a sort of rural refresh- 
ment, equally substantial with a dinner elses 
where, and the money which they can afford 
to lay out upon it proves how laborious they 
= aud under how mild a government they 

ive. 

Tens of thousands return at night, leading 
by the hand their wives and children; no 
disorder, no quarreling disturbs all this multi- 
tude whose voice is hardly heard, so silent is 
their joy! This silence, nevertheless, does not 
proceed from any melancholy disposition of 
the soul ; it is rather a certain physi¢ial hape 
piness, which induces men-in the south of 
Germany to ruminate on their sensations, as 
in the north on their ideas. The vegetative 
existence of the south of Germany bears some. 
analogy to the contemplative existence of the 
north: in each, there is repose, indolence, 
and reflection. 1 

If you could imagine an equally numerous 
assembly of Parisians met together in the same 
place, the air would sparkle with bons mots, 
pleasantries, and disputes; never can’a French- 
man enjoy any pleasure in which his self-love 
would not in some manner find itself a place. 

Noblemen of rank take their promenade on 
horses or in carriages of the greatest magnifi- 
cence and good taste; all their amusement 
consists in bowing, in an alley of the Prater, to 
those whom they have just left in a drawing 
room ; but the diversity of objects renders it 
impossible to pursue any train of reflection, 
and the greater number of men'take a plea- 
sure in thus dissipating those reflections which 
trouble them. These grandees of Vienna, 
the most. illustricus and the most wealthy in 
Europe, abuse none of the advantages they 
possess; they allow the humblest hackney 
coaches to stop their brilliant equipages. The 
Emperor and his brothers -even quietly keep 
their place in the string, and choose to be con- 
sidered, in their amusements, as private indi- 
viduals; they make use of their privileges 
only when they fulfil their duties. In the 
midst of the crowd yva often meet with Ori- 
ental, Hungarian, and Polish costumes, 
which enliven the imagination; and harmo- 
nious bands of music at intervals give to all 


this assemblage the air ofa peaceable fre, in 
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which every body enjoys himself without 
being troubled about his neighbour. 

You never meet a beggar at these prome- 
mades; none are to be seen at Vienna. 

Such were the happiness of the people 
which Buonaparte most fatally interrupted. 
He carried war into Germany, war into 
Vienna. The Prater became deserted, 
‘and scarcely has it recovered its former 
brilliancy —But, to proceed —— 

Is this comparison to the advantage of 
France, of Paris ?—No; and the convic- 
tion that it is not may be read in the exile 
of the writer. Mde. de. S. elsewhere 
compares the integrity of the Germans 
with the gaiety of the French; but she 
acknowledges that ‘ all that is most sa- 
cred in this world has been shaken by — 
‘that sort of grace which attaches import- 
ance to nothing, and turns all things into 
ridicule,"—as has been the character of 
the French. She acknowledges that “ the 
great merit of the Germans is that of fill- 
ing up their time well; the art of the 
French is to make it pass unnoticed.”— 
«« The Germans are less restricted in their 
choice of expressions than we are, because 
their language not having been so fre- 
booms: employed in the conversation of 

e great world, it is not, like ours, com- 
posed of words which a mere accident, an 
application, or an allusion may render 
ridiculous.” 

In many other points the judgement of 
‘Mde. de S. ventured to differ from the es- 
tablished decrees of the Parisian legislators 
in matters of taste and sentiment. We 
consider her as rising superior to the petty 
jealousies of the ladauds de Paris, or 
French petits maitres. She can bestow 
praise wherever merited ; which alone is 
no small commendation of her liberal spi- 
rit. Nevertheless, she does not find every 
perfection in Germany. In another place 
she says, 

I think Iam not endeavouring to conceal 
the inconveniences of Germany. Even those 
small towns of the north, where we meet with 
men of such lofty conceptions, often present 
no kind of amusement, no theatre, little soci- 
ety; time falls, drop by drop, and no sound 
disturbs the reflections of solitude. The 
smallest towns in England partake of the cha- 
racter of a free state, in sending their deputies 
to treat of the interests of the nation. The 
smaller towns of France bear some analogy to 
the capital, the centre of so man wonders. | 


Those of Italy rejoice in the bright sky and’ 
the fine arts, which shed their rays over all 


the country. In the north of Germany, there 
Is no representative government, no great ime- 
tropolis; and the severity of the climate, the 
mediocrity of fortune, and the seriousness of 
character, would combine to render existence 
very irksome, if the force of thought had not 
set itself free from all these insipid and nar- 
rowing circumstances. ‘The Germans have 
found the means of creating to themselves a 
republic of letters, at once animated and inde- 
pendent, They have supplied the interests of 
events by the interest of ideas. They can do 
without a centre, because al! tend to the same 
object, and their imagination multiplies the 
small number of beauties which art and nature 
are able to afford them. 


A thinking mind, will speedily direct 
its enquiry to the state of morals among a 
people whose natural wants are already 
supplied by plenty of food, and whose na- 
tural turn for amusement is gratified by a 
musical talent, and disposition. In what 
repute are the relations of life'? the tran- 
sactions between man and man? What 
principle governs the soul, and where is 
the preponderating force that regulates the 
conduct ? This lady has a chapter written 
with great feeling on the reciprocal duties 
of the conjugal state. From the tenor of 
it, we infer that she could have added 
much; but that the ideas, and the allu- 
sions, are less German than French. We 
embrace the opportunity presented by a 
woman, of stating those sentiments which 
animate the women of France. This at 
least may be safely concluded from its tone 
that the manners of the age, render at 
least one half of the population of France 
miserable. 

Ifthe destiny ef women ought to consist in 
a continual act of devotion to conjugal Jove, the 
recompense of this devotion is the strict faith- 
fulness of him who is its object. 

Religion makes no distinction between the 
duties of the two parties; but the world es- 
tablishes a wide difference; and out of this 
difference grows intrigue in women, and re- 
sentment in men, 

** What heart can give itself entirely up, 
* Nor wish another heart alike entire ?”” 
Who then, in good faith, accepts friendship as 


‘the price of love? Whio, sincerely, promises 


constancy to voluntary infidelity? Religion, 
without doubt, can demand it; for she alone 
knows the secret of that mysterious land where 
sacrifices are enjoyments :—but how unjust is 
the exchange to which man endeavours to 
make his companion submit! 

will love you,” he says, passionately, 
** for two or three years ; and then, at theend 


«© of that time, I ‘will talk reason ‘to you.” 
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And this, which they call reason, is the dis- 
enchantment of life. ‘ I will show, in my 
** own house, coldness and wearisomness of 
“* spirit; I will try to please elsewhere: but 
“* you, who are ordinarily possessed of more 
** imagination and sensibility than I am ; you, 
who have nothing to employ, nor to distract 
** you, while the world offers me every sort of 
** avocation; you, who only exist for me, 
4* while I have a thousand other thoughts ; 
«* you will be satisfied with that subordinate, 
** ey, divided affection, which it is convenient 
“to me to grant you, and you will reject 
«* with disdain all the homage which expres- 
**ses more exalted and more tender seanti- 
ments.” 

How unjust a treaty! all human feeling 
revolts from it. ‘There is a singular contrast 
between the forms of respect towards women, 
which the spirit of chivalry introduced in 
Europe, and the tyrannical sort of liberty 
which men have allotted tu themselves. ‘This 
contrast produces all the misfortanes of senti- 
maent, unlawful attachments, perfidy, aban- 
danment, and despair. The German nations 
have been Jess afflicted than others with these 
fatal events ; but they ought, upon this point, 
to fear the influence which is sure to be exert- 
ed at length by modern cwilization, lt would 
be better to shut up women like slaves; nei- 
ther to syouse their understanding nor their 
imagination, than to lawnch them into the 
“middle of the world, and to develope all their 
faculties, ia order to refuse them at last the 
happiness wihich those faculties render neces- 
sary to them. 

There is an excess of wretchedness in an 
unhappy marriage which transcends every 
other misery in the world. The whole soul 
of a wife reposes upon the attachment of her 
‘husband :—to struggle alone against fortune; 
to advance towards the grave without the 
friend who should regret us; this is an iso- 
lated state, of which the Arabian desert gives 
but a faint ideas—and, when all the treasure 
of your youthful years has been resigned in 
vain ; then you hope no longer, at the end 
of life, the reflection of those early rays; when 
the twilight has nothing more that can recal 
the dawn, but is pale and discoloured as the 
hantom that foreruns the night: —then your 
ee revolis; and if you still love the being 
who treats you as a slave, since he does not 
belong to you, and yet disposes of you, despair 
seizes all your faculties, and conscience her- 
self grows troubled at the intensity of your 
Fidelity is enjoined to women by a thou- 
_ sand different considerations, They may 
dread the dangers and the disgraces which are 
the inevitable consequences of one error. The 
voice of conscience alone is audible by man; 
he knows be causes suffering to another; he 
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knows that he is destroying by his ineonstaa- 
cy, a sentiment which ought to last till death, 
and to be renewed in heaven :—alone with 
himseif, alone in the midst of seductions of 
every kind, he remains pure as an angel; for 
if angels have not been represented under the 
characters of women, it is because the union 
of strength and purity is more beautiful, and 
also more celestial, than even the most perfect 
modesty itself in a feeble being. 

We fear that to much of this insensi- 
bility the Germans must plead guilty: 
and that, though far behind the French in 
gallantry and infidelity, yet the finest feel- 
ings of the heart, preserve but a small 
proportion of their due vigour, Those, who 
wish to enjoy the delusions of happier 
hope though conscious it is but delusion, 
will not complain of our adding in this 
place a pleasing anecdote. 

Once, as I was travelling from Dresden to 
Leipsic, I stopped for the evening at Meissen, 
a little village placed upon au eminence over 
the river, and the church of which‘contains 
toinbs consecrated to illustrious recollections. 
I walked upon the Espiavade, and suffered 
myself to sink into that sort of reverie which 


‘the setting sun, the distant view of the land- 


scape, and the sound of the stream that flows 
at the bottom of the valley, so easily excite in 
our souls:—I then caught the voices of some 
common persons, and I was afraid of heating 
such vulgar words as are elsewhere sung im the 
streets. What was my astonishment, when 
I understood the burthen of their songi— 
‘* They loved each other, and they died, hop- 
“* ing one day to meet again !” in 

Could the songs of the people be brought 
to support and cherish such sentiments, 
we might expect almost’ as much from 
them, as from the most respectable among 
our benevolent institutions, 

The religion of Germany as is well 
known, is in some places, Protestant, in 
others Catholic. These persuasions are 
also intermixed. We shall not enlarge on 
this subject, The regions of taste rather 
than those of orthodoxy have been expa- 
tiated in by this writer, with superior 
pleasure, as most to her mind. The 
drama, with its accompaniments occupies 
the greater part of her second volume ; 
and not a few of her sentiments will be 
pronounced barbarous by her enlightened 
French readers. 

Far be it from us to vindicate those ex- 
éreme violations of the unities to be found 
in Shakespeare ; yet it must be owned 
that the contrary extreme, a slavish subjec- 
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tion to them has more than equal incon- 
veniences. 


A recent example may be cited of the diffi- 
my of conforming, in subjects drawn from 
modern history, to our dramatic orthodoxy. 
The Templiers” of M. Renouad is cettainly 
ene of the pieces most deserving of praise that 
have appeared for a great length of time; yet 
what is more strange than the necessity which 
the author has imagined himself under of re- 
presenting the whole Order of Templars as 
accused, judged, condemned, and .burned, in 
the space of twenty-four hours! The fevolu- 
tionary tribunals were expeditious ; but what- 
ever might have been their atrocious inclina- 
tion, they never were able to proceed so rapidly 
asa French tragedy. I might point out tie 
inconvenience attending the unity of time not 
less demonstrably in almost all our tragedies 
taken from modern history; but I have cho- 
sen the most remarkable only, in order to 
make these inconveniences the more conspi- 
cuous. 

This necessity for maintaining the unity 

of time banishes the Witches, with their 
incantations from Shakespeare’s own 
Macbeth, when that play is introduced on 
the French stage : whether it be possible to 
‘discharge their office by mere description 
let the reader judge, after considering the 
following attempt, executed by no mean 
master of his native language, and theatti- 
cal diction. 

The scene of the witches, in Macbeth, is 
changed into recitation on the French stage. 
Talma should be seen endeavouring to render 
something vulgar and uncouth in the accent 
of the witches, and to preserve, at the same 
time, all the dignity exacted by our theatre. 

Par des mots inconnus, ces étres monstrucux 


S’appeloient tour & tour, s’applaudissoient entre 
eux, 
S’approchoient, me montroient avec un ris fa- 
rouche; 
Leur doigt mystérieux se posoit sur leur bouche. 
Je leur parle, et dans |’ombre ils s’échappent 
soudain, 
V’un avec un poignard, l'autre un sceptre a la 
main ; 
Wautre d’un long serpent scrroit le corps livide ; 
Tous trois vers ce palais ont pris un vol rapide, 
Et tous.trois dans les airs, en fuyant loin de moi 
M’ont laissé pour adicu ces mots, Tu seras rot. 
The low and mysterious voice of the actor in 
pronouncing these verses, the manner in 
which he placed his finger on his mouth, like 
the statue of silence, his look, which altered 
to express a horrible and repulsive recollec- 
tion; all were combined to paint a species 
of the marvellous new to oar theatre, and of 
which no former tradition cold give any idea. 


We oJ), as aconnterpart to this, the 
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management of Hamlet, as practised 
among our correct and courtly neigh- 
bours. 


Hamlet is Talma’s glory among the tragedies 
of foreign style ; the spectators do not see the 
ghost of Hamlet's father on the French stage, 
the apparition passes only in the physiognomy 
of Talma, and it is certainly not at all the less 
terrifying. When, in the midst of a calm and 
melancholy conversation, he all at once per- 
ceives the spectre, all his motions are followed 
in the eyes that contemplate him, and we 
cannot doubt the presence of the phantom 
attested by such a look. 

When Hainlet enters alone in the third act, 
and recites in fine French verses the famous 
soliloquy, Zo Le or not to Le, 


La mort, c'est le sommeil, c’est un réveil peut- 
étre, 

ent c'est le mot qui glace, épou- 
vant 

L’homme,au bord ducercueil,parle doute arrété, 

Devant ce vaste abime, il se jette en arri¢re, 

Ressaisit l’existence, et s’attache @ la terre ; 


Talma used no gesture, he only sometimes 
shook his head as if to question earth and hea- 
ven respecting the nature of death. Without 
motion, the dignity of meditation absorbed 
all his being. He was one man, among two 
thousand silent spectators, interrogating 
thought concerning the destiny of mortals! 
Tn a few years all that was there will exist no 
longer ; but others will assist in-their turn at 
the same uncertainties, and will plunge, in 
like manner, into the abyss without knowing 
its depth. 

When Hamlet wishes to make his mother 
swear, on the urn that encloses the ashes of 
her husband, that she had no part in the crime 
which caused his destruction, she hesitates, is 
troubled, and ends by confessing her guilt. 
Then Hamlet dsaws the dagger which his 
father commands him to plunge into the ma- 
ternal bosom ; but at the moment when he is 
about to strike, tenderness and compassion 
overcome him, and, turning back towards the 
shade of his father, he exclaims, Grace, grace, 
mon pere! with an accent in which all the 
emotions of nature seem at once to ee 
from the heart, and throwing himself at the 
feet of his mother, who has swooned away, 
he speaks to her these two lines, which con- 
tain a sentiment of inexhaustible pity. 


Votre crime est horrible, exécrable, odieux, 
Mais il n’est pas plus grand que la bonté des 
cieux. 


It ought to be remarked that in the 
days of our great dramatist the belief in 
witches and ghosts was universal. Mo- 
dern times cannot adequately conceive the 
power they must have exercised over spec- 
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tators who admitted no hesitation on the 
possibility of such appearances. 

The Germans approach more nearly to 
the general principles, or rather permis- 
sions of the English stage. They care lite 
tle for unity of place; they possess plays 
in a seriés, each complete in itself, yet 
forming part of a suite ; of which the two 
parts of some of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays may give an idea They admit also 
scenes and incidents of stronger expression 
than the French can tolerate. They start 
less from horrors. They less closely exclude 
the supernatural. Whatever machinery 
may deeply affect them that they approve, 
without enquiring whether they are de- 
lighted or terrified according to rule; 
whether Aristotle, among the ancients, or 
Voltaire among the moderns, allows of 
pleasure, derived from such causes. An- 
gels and devils are not unknown to their 
tage ; and Mde. de S. enlarges on the 
history of Dr. Faustus, in which Mephis- 
topheles (Mephistophilus in the English 
old Dr. Feustus,) is the leading character, 
a character that would not please an Eng- 
lish audience. He tempts to evil, while 
he sneers at mankind, as fools—Had 
Foote’s Devil on two Sticks, been this ma- 
Jevolent infernal he had been hissed off 
the stage without a single sentiment of 
eompunction. 

Mde, de S. analyses the works of Schil- 
Jer, of Werner, of Goéthe, and others ; of 
the philosophers Kant, Wolf, Lessing, 
&c. ; of the moralists Jacobi, &c. ; of the 
most popular novelists, historians, (parti- 
cularly Miiller,) critics ;—and by a natu- 
ral transition she passes to the fine arts, and 
describes their state in Germany. It will 
readily be presumed that music and musi- 
cians receive their full share of this lady's 
attention; and in short, whatever de- 
serves the name of the politer studies, are 
comprehended in her:report. Into these 
we cannot follow her; and indeed her 
work, may be described as a kind of re- 
view of what she‘has seen, heard, and pe- 
rused, We do not find it easy to present it 
under such an aspect as satisfies ourselves ; 
less still, perhaps, can we expect to satisfy 
the public, only partially acquainted with 
those works which give occasion to this 
writer's remarks. We are willing to be- 
lieve, that the intellectual faculty is more 
exercised throughout Germany, in all its 
branches, than has come to the know- 
ledge of our countrymen. That it has at- 
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tained to greater heights of excellence 
than we as a nation have been accustomed 
to allow ; and that in every department of 
art, of science, of mind, Germany has 
produced men eminently learned, noble, 
and exemplary. 

There is much greater conformity of 
feeling and enjoyment between the Ger- 
mans and the English as nations, than the. 
little. popularity of German works in Eng- 
land, would lead us to believe. But, this is 
likely to be soon changed. The German 
language has more students among us, 
than it had some years ago; and we learn” 
from authentic communications, that in 
consequence of public events, the English 
language is rapidly becoming popular 
throughout Germany. We have even 
heard it asserted, that it takes the place of 
the French, and that a traveller scareely 
needs the assistance of the latter to make 
himself understood, on ordinary occasions. 
We believe the fact to be, that the Ger- 
mans are more desirous than ever of un-. 
derstanding our countrymen, and there-, 
fore they take pains so to do. 

We deem it no weakness to be jealous 
of the good opinion of rational foreigners. 
They commonly think us, pretty nearly 
such as they describe us. We therefore. 
receive a real pleasure when a character 
marked as British is honourably intro- 
duced and worthily employed: while yet we 
confess that we have laughed with contempt. 
at the endeavours of the French stage to 
delineate British sea characters—‘* Admi- 
ral Billy,” for instance. What our coun- 
trymen are thought of in Germany, let 
the following episode in a novel, by J. 
Paul, explain. 


An English lord is blind in consequence of 
adouble cataract, he has an operation per-. 
formed on one of his eyes; it fails, and that 
eye is lost without resource. His son, with- 
out informing him of it, studies with an oew- 
list, and at the end of a year, he is judged 
capable of operating on the eye which may 
yet be preserved, ‘I'he father, ignorant of his 
son’s intention, thinks he is placing himself 
in the hands of astranger, and prepares him- 
self with fortitude for the moment whichis 
to decide whether the rest of his life is, or is 
not, to be passed in darkness; he everndirects 
that his son should be sent from his chamber, 
that he may not be too much affected by bee 
ing present at so importanta decision. . The 
son approaches his father in sileuce; bis hand 
does not tremble ; for the circumstance is too 
momentous to admit of the common signs of 
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tenderness. All his is concentered in a 
simple thought, and even the excess of seasi- 
bility gives that supernatural presence of mind, 
which would be suceeded by phrenzy, if 
hope were lost. At length the operation suc- 
ceeds, and the father, in recovering his sight, 
beholds the instrument of its restoration in 
the hand of bis own son ! 


From these numerous extracts our rea- 
ders wil] judgé on the nature of these vo- 
jumes. They have not exhausted the sub- 
ject. Though this lady has said much, 
t much remains to be said on the sub- 
ject of Germany. The country, the peo- 
ple, their present exertions, the political 
interest of Europe, in fact require that the 
veil which has so long concealed the Ger- 
mans, sheuld be rent, and nations made to 
know, to esteem, and to love each other, 
should enjoy the opportunity of doing so 
without impediment, without opposition. 
It is more than possible that the work 
which now engages the contemplations of 
Madame de Siac) (De Angleterre,) will 
contribote to this desirable effect. She will 
discover many traits of resemblance be- 
tween the nations of Germany and the 
British Islands. May their harmony ne- 
ver be disturbed ; may their mutual con- 
fidence never be betrayed ! may their bro- 
therly affeection continue and increase! 
What better wishes can be formed ? 


Voyages and Travels in various Parts of 
the World, during the years 1803, 1804, 
1805, 1806, and 1807, by G. H. Von 
Langsdorff, 410. Colburn, London, 1813. 


i mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes ;--‘‘ Who the manners of many cities 
and of many men had seen,” was the des- 
cription of a traveller in ancient days ; and 
it may reasonably be supposed, that if 
Ulysses, within the narrow limits of the 
Mediterranean, had met with such varieties 
of men and manners, that whoever has 
circumnavigated the globe, has almost of 
necessity contemplated yet greater diver- 
sities both of cities and of people. Ulysses 
was driven, as it were, by fate; but mo- 
dern yoyagers enter on their labours with 
a readiness and alacrity, which mark an 
ardour in the cause of science extremely 
honourable to our times. 
Scarcely is an undertaking of imposing 

magnitude or adventure announced, ere 

men of talents and learning urge their 
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interest to obtain admission among those 
who partake the honour. All thoughts 
of danger are banished: the privations 
attending such expeditions are disdained : 
none enquires whether he shall see his’ 
home again, his own fire side; but, de- 
pending on the general skill of the age 
in sea affairs, and relying on the munifi- 
cence of the sovereign, whose patronage 
animates the whole, for every necessary 
comfort, he anticipates not sufferings as 
heretofore, but gratification and satise 
faction. 

It may not be true, in words, that the 
power of conducting extensive enterprises 
on the mighty ocean, has been conferred 
on the nations of the Continent, by our 
own islands ; but, certain it is, that we 
have shewn the steps proper to be taken 
on such occasions. The sufferings of our 
people, in various instances, have taught 
most effective lessons to ourselves; and 
the means we have used, have been copied 
by others. 

The trade of Britain, with countries so 
distant as the East Indies and China, has 
furnished that experience which could 
not but make a strong impression on minds 
disposed to improvement, The impor- 
tance of better managing ships and people, 
was felt by our commanders; the know- 
ledge of winds and currents, and distances 
became more general, and more accurate 
among us; while the habits proper to 
command, and to obedience, were better 
understood, and more determinately fixed, 
These are all indispensables ; but perha 
the principal is that persuasion of the 
security with which distant voyages are 
now performed, falling little short of a 
certainty: that an undertakiag like that 
before us, is but an exportation for a given 
time :—that, after so many months, or at 
most, a year or two, the assigned period 
of absence will expire, and the “ civilized 
world,” i, e. Europe, will ring from end 
to end, with the report of what has been 
seen, or heard of, or experienced, in this 
brilliant affair. 

The lowest sailor that has been round 
the world, lifts himself up in the presence 
of his companions, not entitled to the 
same assumption, and receives their de- 
ference. In the first undertaking of the 
kind, by a powerful prince or nation, the 
mere fact of having made one in such an 
exertion of nautical skill, confers distinc- 
tion. If such be the feelings of inferiors, 
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what must be those of the learned and 
ingenuous ? What additional energies ori- 
ginate in the hopes of enlarging the 
boundaries of science, of conterring obli- 
gations on the world of letters of recording 
observations for the benefit of contempo- 
raries, and instructing posterity, by which 
to be regarded as a hero in the cause of 
science; this is an enviable degree of cele- 
brity, a passport to a literary immortality. 


M. Von Langsdorff felt this emulation 
in its full power, and proportionate was 
his anxiety to share in the expedition 
planned by the Russian government. His 
‘‘ eager wishes” prompted him to try 
impossibilities for their accomplishment ; 
and his zeal was not ta be baffled by what 
might have been deemed insuperable im- 
pediments by the Jukewarm. 


Certainly the first requsite to success in 
any undertaking is resolution ; and who- 
ever determines on vanquishing Fortune 
herself, among opposing obstacles, is the 
man most likely to carry his point what- 
ever it be. Such a man is M. V. L. The 
18th of August, 1803, he received a letter 
announcing the probability of his being 
disappointed !—not dismayed, he set off 
the same day to try his luck, reached 
Copénhagen, to which port the Russian 
ships had advanced, on the morning of 
the 24th ; and pressed himself into the 
service. The anchor was weighed at Co- 
penhagen, Sept. 8. 

We thought it our duty to give 
the earliest possible notice on the subject 
of this voyage* ; and we believe that we 
were the first to communicate any parti- 
culars to the British public. It has re- 
peatedly occupied our pages since that 
period; and, therefore, we have no 
occasion to enlarge on many particulars, 
which would be highly proper for trans- 
cription, were this our first account of it. 
We consider this volume, therefore, (ano- 
ther is expected) as containing the obser- 
vations of a naturalist particularly; and 
under this character the author appears on 
the present occasion, 

The first remark furnished by M. L.'s 
woik, is founded on the benefits derived 


a. 


* Compare Panorama, vol. I. p. 167. 207. 
329. vol. VIII. p. 749. vol. IX. p. 659. vol. 
X. p. 645. In the last two places referred to, 
the history of the voyage is given from Capt. 
Krusenstern’s edition. 
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from science, in dissipating ennui. A 
man of enquiry, moderately skilled in the 
study of nature, is at home every where; 
on the sultry plains of Africa, on the Alps 
of Lapland ; by the sea shore, and even 
far out at sea; no less than in the coppi 
on the Lake, or traversing the ver 
meadow. Science gives a dignity to the 


faring life:—If any proof were wanting 
in support of this assertion, it might be 
found in the history of a day, as related by 
M. L. 


Many people have the idea that a very long 
sea voyage cannot be otherwise than extreme 
ly ennuyeux. Since nothing is to be seen: 
day after day but the sea and the sky, they. 
conevive that ihe mind of every one must be 
wearied with such an eternal uniformity. 
But this is seldom or never the case; it is, 
only so with those who are equally a prey to 
ennui upon terra firma; who are in fact’ 
always ennuyé, unless they are at a ball, a 
concert, the theatre, or cards But in an ex- 
pedition such as our'’s, among a numerous 
society of learned and scientific men, eager in 
the search of knowledge, it was impossible 
to experience ennui: it might even be assent. 
ed with truth, that there was scarcely an in- 
dividual among us who could not have found. 
abundant occupation, even if our days had 
been twice their actual length. I will ende 
vour to give a general idea of the manner ig 
which our time was passed, 

Those who were the latest in rising, were 
yet ready for their tea or coffee by eight in the 
morning. The common topics of conversa- 
tion at breakfast were the occurrences of the 
night ; whether the wind and the weather 
had been favourable; and how far the ship 
bad proceeded in her course. Afier breakfast 
each repaired to his own private business 
In a numerous and weil.assorted library, par. 
ticularly of travels and works-of geography, 
which Captain Krusenstern with great po. 


difficult to find entertainment for many hours 
in the day; so that the morning was passed)» 
in reading writing, drawing, taking the 
heighth off the sun, and calculating the dis- 
tance of the moon. ; 

The Canary Islands, which we hoped to 
reach in a few days, naturally oceupied our 
minds very much. All descriptions of them 
from the pens of former travellers by whom 
they had been visited were in consequence’ 
eagerly sought after. Every one had studied 
assiduously their history, the different ac- 
counts given of the discovery of them, the de- 
scriptions of their situation, of their products, 
and of the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants. 


ordinary employments of life—of a sea- 


of 


liteness left free to all the company, it was not 
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Compu were made between the ac- 
counts of different travellers ; the former and 
present mode of their government were studi- 
ed, with the chances of war that had befallen 
them, particularly the unsuccessful. attack 
made upon the principal island by the English, 
re the brave Nelson lost his right arm. 

Hi these things furnished abundant matter 
for pleasant and instructive conversation, for 
scientific emulation, and even gate occasion 
for sallies of wit and minh. If we happened 
to get somewhat heated iv conversation, we 
' Tepaired to the deck to walk up and down, 
and cool ourselves by breathing the fresh air. 


Certainly the ‘‘ comparing of notes’ 
among men of literature, ranks high in the 
scale of human enjoyments, Life scarcely 
affords any thing more. grateful than 
liberal, unrestrained, unbiassed discussion. 
Hour after“hour glides away undetected 
when passed in the investigation or the 
communication of knowledge. The. pic 
nic of science is truly delightful. But 
then it must be preserved from all flashes 
of temper, from all approach to dogmatism, 
from all overweening and self-sufficiency. 
Each should stipulate with himself, not to 
inéur the necessity of ‘‘ repairing to the 
decks to cool himself by breathing the 
fresh air.” 

_ Our readers would find no great novelty 
4 Mr L.’s account of the islands visited 
previous to passing the Line: the Cana- 
ries and Teneriffe’ are sufficiently known. 


_ But there is something amusing in our 


author's description of a Russian Neptune, 
who figared (as customary) on this occa- 
sion. The costumes of Muscovy and 
Ingria worn and endured, where the sun 
darts his rays perpendicularly on the head 
of the traveller, dissolved and enfeebled by 
its force! A Neptune wrapped in fur! 


It was about ten in the forenoon, Nov. 26, 
that we crossed the line, when boih vessels, 
7 Nadeschda and the Neva, hoisted the 

ussian flag, and the day was-celebraied as a 
festival by both. As itis prescribed by ancient 
custom, that every one who passes the Line 
for the first time shall be dipped into the 
water, or at least well sprinkled with it, this 
eeremony was punctually observed by us. A 
sailor, who was full of natural drolletry and 
vivacity, to make it the more -impressive, 
dressed himself to represent Neptune. The 
costume in which this god of the seas appear- 
ed must have been one he was only accus- 
tomed to wear at the nerth or south pole ; for 
certainly in the warm climates he’ usually 
ribabited, such an one could oever have been 
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seen before. In his hand, instead of a tri- 
dent, he held a harpoon, and with inconceiva- 
ble celerity dipped his bucket again and again 
into the water and sprinkled those around him. 
When it is observed that the thermometer 
was now between twenty-two and twenty- 
three degrees of Reaumur, it will easily 
imagined how comfortably warm this good 
sailor must have been, clad in a thick far 
dress, remaining for some hours upon the 
deck, springing hither and thither in the per- 
formance of his function. He went through 
the whole most admirably, to the great de- 
light and amusement of the company. The 
commander of the other ship, the Neva, 
Captain Lisiansky, at the moment when the 
Russian flag greeted the Equator, passed us in 
full sail with his yards manned, and gave us 
three hearty cheers, which we returned with 
equal ardour. 


Our-Neptune, who, notwithstanding the 
height of the thermometer, had been leaping 
about all day in a mask and a thick fur dress, 
must have indeed endured a very unusual 
degree of heat; yet he never suffered in the 
least from it. Perhaps the Russian custom of 
using the vapour-bath so much had a consi- 
derable influence in enabling him to support 
the heat without inconvenience, 


_ Near Rio Janeiro, says M. L, ‘It was 
particularly striking to see the white sea 
in some places entirely red: on our ac- 


curate examination, we perceived that’ 


this effect arose from an immense number 
of “itéle crabs, which floated upon the 
surface of the water.” — 

Our traveller's portrait of the Portuguese 
capital in South America; his extatic 
history of a day’s hunting of butterflies, 
by land and by water; his remarks on the 
manners of the people, &c. we pass with 
our strong recommendations of some of 
them to the consideration of the Portu- 
guese government. 

The first noyelty worthy of the name 
in this voyage is, our author's account 
of the natives of Nuaheiwa, and especially 
of the ‘taste they display in the noble art 
of tatooing. Their first visit to the vessel 
is romantic enough, 


A number of the islanders a short time 
after caine from the opposite shore of the 
harbour, which was to the north-west, and 
swam to the place where we were.anchored, 
a distance of three miles. At first we could 
only see a shoal of black-haired heads just 
above the water; but, ina short time, we had 
the very extraordinary spectacle presented us 
of soine hundred men, women, girls, and 
boys, al] swimming about the ship, having in 
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their hands coeda-nuts, bread-fruit, and ban- 
anas, which they had brought to sell. 

The cries, the laughter, the romping of 
these mirthful people, was indescribable, and 
made a very novel impression upon us. Only 
a few, whom Roberts poir‘ed out as persons 
of distinction, were invited on board, the rest 
swam and played about like a troop of Triions. 
The never-ceasing noise they made far ex- 
ceeded any that I had ever heard at our most 
numerously attended fairs; and we could 
scarcely, when we were at dinaer, hear each 
other speak. The young girls and women 
were not more clothed than the men, aud 
were collected even in greater numbers; they 
were above all loud and noisy, and, according 
to our European ideas, immodest. ‘They 
burst into a loud laugh at the most trifling 
things; and as we did not understand a word 
of the many comic effusions addressed to us, 
their oratory was illustrated with pantomimic 
gestures, by which we were sufficiently given 
to uriderstand that they were making us the 
inost liberal and unreserved offers of their 
charms. The men who were with them did 
not shew the slightest symptoins of jealonsy, 
but rather seemed pleased and flattered when 
a wife, a daughter, or a sister, attracted our 
particular attention. 


M. L. expresses astonishment at the 
handsome forms of these islanders, as well 
the menasthe women. Who would have 
thought of finding an Apollo Belvedere 
in a South Sea islander ? 


Judging from the accounts of all navigators 
who have visited the Friendly and Society 
Isles, I ain inclined to think that the people 
of the Marquesas and Washington Islands 
excel in beauty and grandeur of form, in 
regularity of features, and in colour, all the 
other South-Sea islanders. The men are al- 
most all tall, robust, and well made. Few 
were so fat and unwieldy as the.Otaheiteans, 
none so lean and meagre as the people of 
Easter Island. We did not see a single crip- 
pled or deformed person, but such general 
beauty aad regularity of form, that it gteatly 
excited our astonishment. Many of them 
might very well have been placed by the side 
of the most celebrated chef-d'auvres of anti- 
quiy, and they would have lost nothing by 
the comparison. ‘Their beards are commonly 
shining, black, and thin, as they are very 
much in the habit of plucking up the hairs 
by the roots. The hair is generally long, 
curly, strong, and black ; among a few it was 
somewhat less dark. 

A certain Mau-ka-v, or Mufau Taputakava, 
particularly attracted our attention from his - 
extraordinary beight, the vast strength.af his 
body, and the admirable proportion of his 
iimbs and museles. He was now twenty: 
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years old, and was six feet two inches high, 

aris mieasure*; and Counsellor Tilesius, who 
unites the eye of a connoisseur and an artist, 
said, he never saw any one so perfectly pto- 
portioned. fle took the trouble of measuring 
every part of tivis man with the utmost exact. 
ness, and after our retarn to Europe impartéde 
his observations to Counsellor Blumenbaeh, 
of Gottingen, who has studied se assiduously 
the natural history of man. This latter com- 
pared these proportions with the Apollo of 
Belvedere, and found that those of that mas- 
ter-piece of the finest ages of Grecian art, in 
which is combined eyery possible integer in 
the composition of manly beauty, correspond- 
ed exactly with our Mufau, an inhabitant of 
the island of Nukahiwa. We were told that 
thechief of a neighbouring island, by name 
Upoa, with equally exact proportions as 
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Mufau, was a head taller, so at least Roberts 
and Cabri both assured us; if they were cor- 
rect, this man must be nearly seven Paris feet 
high. 

1 trust that this subject will be thought 
sufficiently interesting to excuse my giving 
the measurements of Mufau, as taken by 
Counsellor Tilesius, and detailed in Voigt’s 
of Natural History. 

eight, six feet two inches, Paris measure. 

Breadth between the shoulders, nineteen 
inches two lines. : 

In the periphery, forty inches. 

Breadth across the breast, fifteen inches. 

Length of the arms, from the point of the 
shoulder to the end of the longest finger, 
twenty-two inches four lines. 

Length of the head, from the skull to the 
chin, ten inches. 

Circumference of the head, méasured round 
the forehead, and just above the ears, twenty- 
three inches and a half. 

Circumference of the breast, forty-two in. 
ches. 

Periphery of the lower belly about the 
spleen, thirty-two inches. 

Periphery of the great bason round the 
hips, forty-two inches. 

Periphery: of the upper part of the thigh, 
twenty-five inehes. ‘ ‘ 

Periphery of the calf of the leg, seventeen 
inches and a half. 

Periphery. of the ankle an inch above the 
foot, where it is the smallest, ten inches, | 

Length of the foot, twelve inches and a 
half, 

Greatest breadth of the foot, fve inches 
and a half. ; 

Circumference of the upper part ofthe arm , 
thirteen inches and a half. 2 


* A French foot smeasures thirteen inches, 
or one foot one inch English measure. 
slator. 
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Circumference of the arm above the elbow, 
thirteen inches and a quarter. 

Circumference of the hand, eleven inches 
and a quaiter. 

Length of the hand, nine inches. 

Circumference of the neck, sixteen inchies, 

Length, from the skull to the navel, thirty- 
one inches and a half. 

Length, from the navel to the division of 
the thighs, ten inches and a half. 

Length, from the division of the thighs to 
the sole of the foot, thirty-eight inches. 


We confess our surprise at the skill and 
patience manifested in the tattooing with 
which the persons of the more consider- 


able among these islanders are adorned 
. dye, composed of ashes from the kernel of the 


from head to foot; from the finger nails 
to the extremity of the toes! Never have 
we seen equal labour, dignity, and splen- 
dour—must we say ?—for stich is its in- 
tention. Never was the human skin so 
punctured and bedecked. To what prin- 
ciple in ran may this desire of adventitious 
finery be referred? It equally affects the 
European and the Nukabiwan ;—it is the 
offspring of discontent ;—discontent in 
conjunction with vanity :—Charming as- 
“BOciation ! 

Among all the known nations of the earth, 
none have carried the art of tattooing to so 
bigh degree of perfection as the inhabitants 
of Washington's Islands. The regular designs 
with which the bodies of the men of Nukahi- 
wa are punctured from head to foot supplies 
in some sort the absence of clothing; for, 
under so warm a heaven, clothing would be 
insupportable to them. Many people here 
seek as much to obtain distinction by the sym- 
metry and regularity with which they are 
tattooed, as among us by the clegant manner 
in whieh they are dressed; and although no 
real elevation of rank is designated by the 
greater superiority of these decorations, yet as 
only persons of rank can afford to be at the 
expence attendant upon any refinement in the 
ornaments, it does become in fact a badge of 
distinction. 

The operation of tattooing is performed by 
certain persons, who gain their livelihood by 
it entirely, and I presume that those who per- 
form it with the greatest dexterity, and evince 
the greatest degree of taste in the disposition 
of the ornaments, are as much sought after as 
among us 2 particularly good tailor. Thus 
much, however, must be said, that the choice 
made is not a matter of indifference with them 
as with us; for if the punctured garment be 
spoiled in the making, the mischief is irtepa- 
rable, it must be worn with all its faults the 
whole life throvgh. 


For performing the operation, the artist use s 
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the wing bone of a tropic bird, phaeton 
@thereus, which is jagged and pointed at the 
end after the manuer of a comb, sometimes in 
the form of a crescent, sometimes In a strait 
line, and larger or smaller according to the 
figures which the artist intends to make. This 
instrument is fixed into a bamboo handle 
about as thick as the finger, with which the 
puncturer, by weaus of apother cane, strikes 
so gently and so dexterously, that is scarcely 
pierces through the skin. The principal 
strokes of the figures to be tattooed are first 
sketched upon the body with the same dye 
that is afterwards rubbed into the punctures, 
to serve as guides in the use of the instrument. 


| The punctures being made so that the blood 


and lymph ooze through the orifice, a thick 


burning-nut, a/eurites triloba, mixed with 
water, is rubbed in. This occasions at first 
a slight degree of smarting and inflammation, 
it then heals, and when the crust comes off, 
after some days the bluish or blackish-blue 
figure appears. 

As soon as the inhabitant of Nukahiwa ap- 
proaches towards the age of manhood, the 
operation of tattocing is begun, and this is one 
of the most important epochs of his life, The 
artist is sent for, and the agreement made with 
him, that ine is to receive 30 many hogs as his 
pay; the number is commonly regulated ac- 
cording to the wealth of the person to be tat- 
tooed, and the quantity of decoration bestoweil 
is regulated by the pay. While we were at 
the island, a son of the chief Katanuah was 
to be tattooed. For this purpose, as belong- 
ing to the principal person in the island, he 
was put into a separate house forseveral weeks 
which was ¢aboved; that is to say, it was for- 
bidden to every body, except those who were 
exempted from the éaboo by his father, to-ap- 
proach the house; here he was to remain 
during the whole time that the operation con- 
tinued. All women, even the mother, are 
prohibited from seeing the youth while the 
taboo remains in force. Both the operator 
and the operatee are fed with the very best 
food during the continuance of the operation : 
to the former these are days of great festivity. 
In the first year only the ground-work of the 
principal figures upon the breast, arms, back, 
and thighs, is laid; and in doing this, the 
first punctures must be entirely healed, and 
the crust must have come off before new ones 
are made. Every single mark takes three or 
four days to heal; and the first sidding, as it 
may be called, commonly lasts three or tour 
weeks, 

While the patient is going throngh the 
> es he must drink very little, for fear 
of creating too much inflammation, and he is 
not allowed to eat early in the morning, only 
at noon, and in the evening. When once the 
decorations are begun, some addition is con- 
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stantly made to them at intervals of from three 
to six months, and this is not uofrequently 
continued for thirty or forty years before the 
whole tattooing is completed. We saw some 
old men of the higher ranks, whe were panc- 
tured over aud over tosuch a degree, that the 
eutlines of each separate figures were scarcely 
to be distinguished, and the body had an al- 
most negio-like appearance. , 'T'his is, accord- 
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ger than of respect : what they are among 
the Washington Islands, M. L. has not 
| told us : they think themselves handsomely 
_ bedizened, and this stands them instead of 
| a coagh and six. 


M. L. inserts two figures which exhibit 
this decoration in its progress afier a. few 
ears; and complete, without a speck un- 


in ornament, probably because the cost of it | 
has been.very great, and it therefore shews a | 
person of superlative wealth. It is singular, | 
that the men of distinctivn should place their | 
gratification in acquiring this dark hue, while 
the women place theirs in preserving their 
original fair complexion uninjured. 

The women of Nukahiwa are very little 
tattooed, differing in this respect from the 
females of the other South-Sea islands. The 
hands are punctured from the ends of the 
fingers to the wrist, which gives them the ap- 
pearance of wearing gloves, and our glovers 
might very well borrow from them patterns, 
and introdace a new fashion among the ladies, 
of gloves worked d la Washington. The feet, 
which among many ate tatooed, . look like 
highly-ornamented half-boois; long stripes 
are besides sometimes to be seen down the 
arms of the women, and circles round them, 
which have mugh the same effect.as the brace- 
Jeis worn by European ladies. 

Sometimes a rich islander will, either fr 
ostentations, or love to his wife, 
make a feast in honour of her, when she has 
a bracelet tattooed round ber arm, or perhaps 
her ear ornamented ; a hog is then killed, and 
the friends of both sexes are invited to partake 
of u, the oceasion of the feast being made 
known to them. It is expected that the same 
courtesy should be returned in case of the wife 
of any of the guests being punctured. This is 
one of the few occasions when woinen ate al- 
lowed to cat hog’s flesh. If, in a very dry 
year, bread-fruit, hogs, roots, and other pro- 
visions, become scarce, any one who has still 
a good stock of them, which commonly hap- 
pens to the .chief, in order to distribate his 
stores, keeps open table for a certain time 10 
an appointed, number of poor artists, who are 
bound to give in return some strokes of the 
tattoo to all who choose to come forit. By 
virtue of a fabvo, all these brethren are enga- 
ged to support each other, if in future some 
happen to be in need, while the others are in 
This is one of the most rational 
orders of Freemasonry upon the globe. 


Such is the vanity of man! Such is his 
love of distinction! A life spent in accu- 
mulating finery of dress, and this increas- 
ed when enjoyments of other kinds fail. 


generally adopted. These people who 
spend so much time in beautifying them- 
selves, are every hour in the day in danger 
of being killed and eaten! For every 
district of the island is generally at war 
with its neighbours ; and the priests, or 
Tauas, (rather magicians or enchanters 
than, priests) bave dreams or revelations, 
which commonly issue in the killing of 
-one or more men (or women) gentle or 
simple, i. e. ta/toved or plain. The delig 
they in obtaining and 
such horrid food, is strongly expressed by 
making it a part of the entertainment at 
their savage festivals. It is the subject of: 
their cating songs,—it is the joy of their 
hearts :—the zest and relish of their pre-» 
sent pleasure are derived from such bleody 
deeds. vA 


The following remarks are made by Coun- 
sellor | ilesins upon one of the songs of the 
people of Nukahiwa. ‘* The subject of the 
song is a typical representation of a warlike 
scene. Que of the people sees in the night a 
fire upon an enemy’s island, and asks bis com- 
rade where the fire is? ‘The other answers, 
upon Jauata. This excites the idea of the 
right of retaliation exercised over enemies 
either captured or slain, and fire is required to 
dress the’ repast-intended to be made upon the 
enemy. They rejoice in the valour of their 
heroes, with all the circumstances atiending 
it, but then intervenes a feeling of compassion 
at the melancholy consequences, and the im- 
pression which the death of the slain must 
make upon his wife and children, upow his 
parents aad family. ‘Lhe number of days de- 
signated at the close indicate perhaps the 
length of time with which they are to be, fed 
with human flesh, appears to me, ishat,this 
song displays much of the national character 
of these people; of the strange mixiure of 
good and bad combined in it, of desire of 
turman flesh, of cruelty and compassion.” 

Uhis song being sung in the night, united 
with the measured clapping, and thesight of 
the fire, which forms the basis of it, makes in 
the distance so wild, so half melancholy, so 
desponding an impression, that any ove might 


Oid beaux among politer people are more 
commonly objects of contempt and snig- 


imagine he heard his funeral knell. During 
a whole night that 1 was on shore, such, aud 
O2 


| mig to the general idea, the height of perfection | covered. He adds a plate of the patterns i 
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not more agreeable, were my feelings on hear- | 
ing this song unce:singly sung by these open- 
hearted appearing men ; the striking upon the 
arm, and the hollow sounds from the hand 
upon the shoulder, nad exactly the effect of 
the strokes of a passing-bell. 

Iam of opinion, that they have no feeling 


NUKAHIWA TEXT. 


CABRI'S TRANSLATION, 


of compassion, at least, not in this case ; they 
do not seem to think they are doing any thing 
wrong, and appear only to rejoice that they 
have killed an enemy, and are in a situation to 
roast and eat him, instead of being roasted and 
eaten themselves. 


CRITICAL TRANSLATION, 


1. Hia-t-eama ah? Where is the light ? Where is the light? 
2. I Tauata oh. - On Tavata. On Tauata. P 
3. t’ eama ah? Wherefore the light ? The light wherefore ? 


4. tau enata ob. 
5. Hiaehahe ah? 
6. Tai eama oh. 
7. Tau enata ah. 
8. enata oh. 

Otémao. 
10. ah mate mate ah. 
14. Ab, 

12. titi hei ah. 

3. mate moi ah. 

. Atahi ah, &c. 


Thus are the affections of the heart 
sported with! The “ charities of father, 
son, and brother,” are recollected for no 
other purpose than to add relish to the 
horrid gluttony! Ab, surely! man is the 
worst of wolves to his fellow ; and we feel 
the degradation of our species more afflic- 
tively, more desperately, at pictures such 
as this. M. L. adds the music of this 
song; with observations on the music of 
these islands in general. Yet are these 

ople ruled by means of superstition. 

hat alone has power to controul their 
insensate minds. Yet have they, ne- 
vertheless, their peaceful enjoyments : 
they dance, they swim, their walk on their 
stilts, to’ admiration. They ornament 
themselves also with mother-of-pearl ; 
with feather rings made from the [red] 
tail feathers of the tropic bird; with neck- 
laces made of mussel shells, and other 
things. 

Oar readers know already, that Rolerts, 
an Englishman, and Cabri, a Frenchman, 
were found on this island; in a/state of 
‘hostility, or at least of animosity. Cabri 
was brought away by accident when the 
ships resumed their course to the north. 

The ships which had been some time 
separated, joined company again at these 
islands, which they quitted May 17, steer- 
ing towards Kamtschatka. 

M: L. confirms the.eccount we former- 
ly gave of the encreasing power. of 
‘Fomoomah, king of Owhyhee, ‘now: sove- 
reignof all ibe Sandwich islands. ‘ He 


We have fire. 


We have him. 
He would fly. 


To roast the enemy. 
Let us make fire.. 


We will roast him. 


Now is he dead. 
The sister weeps, 
His parents weep. 
His daughters weep. 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, Qth, 10th. . 


Here is a man. 
Where is fire ? 
Here light. 
Here is the man. 
The man. 
The flying fish. 
Ts he dead ? 
Does he weep? 
Is he angry ? 
Is the daughter dead? 


has brought the English language so much 
into use, that most of the inhabitants of 
the island of any rank or distinction can 
now speak English” The islanders are 
become very fond of a sea-faring life, and 
make excellent sailors. Who can look 
a few years forward on the subject of 
Owhyhee,—an ‘island, that already se/ls 
ships to the Russian establishments on the 
N. W. coast of America? 

Capt.Krasenstern stated, that after many 
delays, and a tedious exercise of patience, 
the Russian embassy which reached Japan, 
its original destination, was commanded 
to quit it again. The history of this em- 
bassy is a history of locks and bolts. The 
vexations it endured are less amusing than 
striking ; we shall therefore add merely 
an extract or two not wholly to overlook 
this part of the work, although it has for- 
merly come under our notice. 

The following instance of symbolical 
language is curious: it is probable 
enough, that many such double meanings 
attend the ceremonies of presents and 
compliments ;—some known and acknow- 
ledged; others forgotten though practised. 


On the beginning of the Japanese new year 
the iwenty-ninth of January, two fir-trees 
were planted before the door of every house, 
which were surrounded with wooden beaches. 
Over the entrance of the doors was placed a 
trophy of platted straw-work, representing 
a lobster, an orange, ora cabbage ; may cou- 
sisted of dried fruit, or of two particular coin., 

“with some salt and rice, a piece of sea- 
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fucus saccharinus, or bamboo-canes with the 
leaves, or fern, The lobster, on account of its 

wers of reproduction, since a whole claw, 
if torn off, will grow again, and of its fine red 
colour, is considered by the Japanese as the 
emblem of health. The orange is called in 
their language dai-dai, the same word which 
signifies posteri¢y, the increase of which is to 
be looked forward to in the new year. A cab- 
Lage is called in Japanese sumi, and the same 
word signifies riches, of which it is intended 
as the emblem. The others are things of in- 
dispensable necessity to the Japanese, and pro- 
bably have all similar allusions attached to 
them. 

In the evening the ambassador received a 
very fine new-year's gift in the Japanese taste : 
similar presents are sent from one Japanese to 
another, according to their rank and character. 
That which the ambassador received was rare 
even in the country, since similar ones are only 
sent between the most illustrious and most 
distinguished people. On a very neatly-made 
new wooden chest were two large round dish- 
es of crooked rice, and over them a /obster, an 
orange, a piece of fucus saccharinus, some 
salt, chesnuts, figs, grass, several different 
sorts of leaves, some straw, and, at the top of 
all, a paper with a compliment. 


The people of Japan are ingenious ; 
they observed the Russians so far as they 
could, no less than the Russians observed 
them as objects of curiosity. We say, 
so far as they could, for though the. Rus- 


sians were allowed to land, yet it was to 


be cooped up within less space than some 
prisons: and though they were admitted 
two or three times to form a procession to 
the governor's house, yet the streets were 
so hung and guarded with tapestry, that 
they could see nobody, and nobody could 
see them, except by stealth. Not that 
euriosity was wanting among the Japanese ; 


for, in truth, we are amused with the 


diligence of a Japanese draughtsman, who 
delineated all the novelties he could catch 
a glimpse of;—the three-cornered hat 


with feathers, wori by the ambassador ; 


his star, and the ribband of his order, with 
the different insignia about the uniform 
of the officers; their sabres, their swords, 


‘and the scabbards; their buttons, scarfs, 


and keys of office as chamberlains; their 


watch strings and seals. ‘‘ His celerity | 
and address’ were beyond the talents of 


most European artists,” says Mr. Langs- 


dortf, 


On the whole, we consider this volume 
as the production of an observant mind. 
That fortune wae unfavourable in some 


respects, is no impeachment of the con- 
duct or plan of the enterprize. We. 
anticipate much information from the au- 
thor’s further communications, especially 
those in his particular line of study. The 
plates to this edition are neatly executed : 
and, what we much commend, they are 
accompanied by a separate and distinct 
explanation, in which many particulars 
are pointed out, which, without such as- 
sistance, might escape the most attentive 
reader, One of those representing a faf- 
tooed dignitary, in his complete dress, has 
exercised the patience no less than the 
skill of the engraver. Except in other 
narrations of this voyage, this subject is 
unique. 

*,* We understand that since the con- 
quest of Java by the British, the East- 
India Company has fitted out an adventure 
of merchandize to Japan ;—as they had 
seen no Dutch vessels at Nangaseki for 
four years, it was hoped they would want 
the commodities sent. ~ 


Usefulness the great Object of the Christ- 
ian Ministry, a Sermon preached at Wor- 
ship Street, on the Decease of Rev. Hugh 
Worthington, who died July 26th, 1813. 
By John Evans, A. M. price 2s. Shen 
wood and Co. London. 4 


Mr. Worthington was a gentleman of 
considerable eminence, and highly re- 
pected in that part of the Christian vine~ 
yard which it fell to his lot te cultivate. 
A minister who passes forty years amovg 
the same people, must have formed ia 
some degree their moral taste to a confor- 
mity with his own; and if he preserves 
his respectability he can hardly fail of be- 
ing very respectable. We knew Mr. W. 
We know also several members of his 
flock, and from unqnestionable authority 
can say, that he lives in their memories and 
in their affections. What more can be 
desired? During his life he was honour- 
ed beyond, as we suppose, any ministerof 
his denomination in London. 

The discourse dogs credit, to,the talents 
of Mr. Evans, and to the regard hg felt for 
his friend of many years standing. Such 
tokens should appear in, print that the 
world may not suppose that virtue and 
goodness are overlooked while living, 
or — forgotten when dead. 
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The Predestined Thief; or a Dialogue 
between, a Calvinistic Preacher and a Thief 
condemned to the Gallows: with an appli- 
cation to the recent ease of Robert Kendall, 
who was executed at Northampton, August 
13, 1813. Translated from the original 
Latin; published, London, 1641, (withont | 
~ either atithor’s or printer's name ) 8vo. pp. 
65. Nichols, Son, and Bentley, London, 
1814, 


STeRNE says, very justly, that when a 
compliment consists of an equal mixture of | 
bitter and sweet, a Frenchman always 
takes it in the sweeter sense, an inglish- 
man in the bitter. The thought may be ap- 


The Predestined Thief. 


aspect they are little mviting ; seen under 
another they are pleasant enough. It were 
injudicious to take the extreme of either 
view without making a fair estimate of ar- 
guments used on the contrary side of the 
quesiion. Forinstance, on the doctrine of 
destination ;-—the Turks of the corps insist 
that a good man is diawn in opposition to 
the failings of bis nature into the paths of 
Virtue and holiness, and by these 10 bappi- 
ness ; whereas, a bad man impelled by, 
and in ceincitence with, the failings of his 


nature, is drawn into the vortex of guilt, 
and by this into misery and perdition. 
There would not, say they, be a good man 
in the world onless his failings were 
checked: there would be nothing but bad 
men in the world, were the failings of 
‘mankind universally predominant. By 
what power does the happier of these 
states take place among men >——But, per- 
haps, it were wiser to reduce theoiog:cal 
‘(or other technical) terms tothe forms of 
common speech: under those forms how | 
-would this question of destination stand? | 
We propose it for curiosity’s sake. 

**The good ship, ‘ Merchant's Adven- | 
ture,” now lying at Gravesend, is destined | 
to the West-Indies.” Very well ;—but | 
the good ship, before she was launched, | 
and in fact before a timber was placed, or 
her kee] laid down, and while she was only 
‘an embrio sketch on paper was predes- 
tined’ to be a West-Indiaman, and was | 
built for that service. ~Whereas the good | 
ship‘ Hope,’ lying also at Gravesend is | 
destined to Newcastle for coals, —she was 
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predestined to be a collier. Who finds 
any thing startling in this language ? It is 
used daily, and passes current throughout 
London. Should avy wiseacre insist that 
because the proprietors of the ‘ Merchant's 
Adventure’ predestined her to the West 
Indies, that therefore she should sail 
thither without captain or crew, he would 
be thought mad: equally mad is he who 


not perceive that the meansvare in- 


cluded in the end. 

We believe that we are destined to live 
for seven’ years to come :--if any one de- 
sires to witness a practical exposition of 
this doctrine, let him set before us plamb- 
pudding, roast beef, and good ale; his 
suspense shail be but short on the proper 


| convection, as we understand it, between 
plied to certain doctrines: seen uoder one | 


good living and life We in ovr turn 
destine this number of our work to appear 
before the public in due time: and there- 
fore, we give this pamphlet of ‘ Fur 
Predestinatus” a place among other pub- 
lications, in our review department, as a 
part of the means conducive to that end, 
For it appears to our simple apprehension, 
that it were imposible to fulfil the destiny 
of our work, unless all diligence be used 
to furnish acceptable matter: —that it were 
impossible our personal destiny, as to pro- 
longed life, should be fulfilled, unless we 
conunue the good old practice of eating 
and drinking.—and that neither of the 
good ships will perform the voyage, of 
engage in the trade to which they are pre- 
destined, unless by means of stout sails, 
well employed, of a scientific captain and 


"an active crew ;—add propitious gales, at 


pleasure. Is the nature of language 
changed because it is applied to bay 
Will any man say the application of the 
proper means to the desired end, though 
of daily oceurrence in life, is excluded in 
morals ?—we give our voice for the re- 
moval of that man from the social circle 
to a certain great house in a certain great 
square in the Finsbury division of the me- 
tropolis. Will a soldier who believes 
himself predestined to be a general, refuse 
to handle his arms, or protect his colours? 
Will a merchant who believes himself 
prevamines to be rich, absent himself from 

is counting house? Will a clergyman 
who believes himself destined to be a 
bishop, refuse the duties of his calling ? 
How then can a moralist, or a christian ? 


| 

im 
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a christian soldier, or a christian merchant? 


The tract before us is a translation from 
the Latin of archbishop Sancroft, published 
in London in 1651. Its purpose is to set 
in the most striking points of exposure 
various slips of language, or excess of prin- 
ciple, of certain eminent men among the 
reformers, as Luther, Calvin, and others, 
Every body knows that the controver- 
sies of those days gave occasion to an 
abundance of rash expressions, which, 
in the present more sober generation, 
would find few adherents. A selection 
from the least cautious of such expressions 
strung together without reference to 
their connexion, or propriety of place, 
forms of course a precious farrago, at once 
offensive to good manners, to pious feel- 
ing, and to the memory of the dead. If 
the translator wishes to revive the ill-fated 
controversy,-—-so do not we: there are 
troubles enough in the world and the 
church without adding that. 


The close of the pamphlet contains 
reference to the case of a supposedly con- 
verted malefactor, Kendall, who was exe- 
cuted at Northampton, for robbing the 
mail, August 13, 1813. He confessed his 
guilt to his solicitor, but after his conver- 
sion it is said he wrote a letter to the 
minister who had visited him, avowing his 
innocence. We have no further knowledge 
of the facts of the case; and can do net- 
ther more nor less than express our aopre- 
hensions that such cases, in general, are 
embarrassed by many fallacies. 


- But. we cannot part with this book 
without employing it as historical evidence 
on the character and manners of places 
and countries mentioned in it, at the time 
when it was published —This is not with- 
out curiosity ; and if it be true that Ge- 
neva was the seat of that hypocrisy with 
which the writer charges it, the wonder 
ceases that succeeding ages have witnessed 
so little real religion in that city. Of late, 
in what has it been better than France or 
Italy itself? And besides, this statement 
accounts for the success of Satan (de- 
scribed in Vol. xiv. p. 100.) “ quha gan- 
gis familiarlie up and down the town, 
and speciallie comis to pure and indigent 
men, quha sellis thair saullis to him for 
tem sous ; sum for mair, sum for less.” 


Thief. My parents, in my early years, 


took care of my instruction in learning, in- 
tending me for the university. What next? 
Leyden was fraught with heresies: ‘Franeker 
was the scene of libations to Baechus by the 
students, who coutinually challenged each 
other to duels like the fiercest soldiers: The 
pastor of our church advised that I should’ be 
sent thither, nevertheless, because it was bet- 
ter to sacrifice to Bacchus, and be a discipte 
of Mars, than that I should turn heretic: in 
the latter case the soul is’ destroyed, in the 
former the body only. Upon this, taking 
leave of my family, I resorted to Franeker, 
where the ale proved so excellent, the wine 
so cheap, and the society so agreeable, that [ 
expended all my money upon goad cheer. 
When my parents learned that, instead of the 
Muses, my attention was given to Baechana- 
lian rites, they called me home, and sent, me 
away into France, where spare diet was usual, 
and ebriety was in disrepute. But going to 
Paris, the place of resort for people of all 
nations, and where the price of the best wines 
was next to nothing, | thought myself: well 
employed in drinking deep, allured as L was 
by the charms of wine; and was never absent 
from the lap of my mistress. I went, at 
length, to such excess of debauchery, that 
my parents (hearing of the evil life I led 

wrote to Geneva, and directed that my resi- 
dence should be transferred to that city. For, 
in trath, our preacher had misrepresented the 
character of the place to my parents, as not 
suffering any drunkenness, revelry, dancing, 
whoring, or any other worldly fascinations, 
The credulous simplicity of my parents was 
induced to believe | should there live: like 
another Samuel with Eli, in the temple, con- 
tinually. To Geneva, then, I must go, or 
be debarred my supplies. [hither arriving, 
it was my lot to have apartments with a hos- 
tess who miglt vie with Venus in beauty, 
and whose female servant, of easy virtue,. as 
well as her mistress, bad such an appearance 
of piety, that each might be thought devotion 
itself, daily frequenting the church, and 
know not how often partaking of the holy 
table. Upon so great piety I could not cast 
an unhallowed look. But, as time brin 

every thing forward, so, aftet a short interval, 
my wishes were answered. But, in ordet to 
ingratiate myself with the pees and the 
consistory, I was particularly careful, not to 
omit hearing sermons ; and often taking with 
me a great bible, 1 sat under the. pulpit, 
turned to the text cited by the | 
thus acquired high reputation, At length, 
assuming the airs of a gentleman, I worea 
sword, walked about with an aitendapt, to 
appearance a servant-boy, but whose lower 
apparel being put aside discovered her sex. 
Thus associated, I passed over the lake with 
my a strolling over hill and verdant 
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vale and neadow no without wine, aud 
cards, and dice, the melody of birds, the 
agree .i le scenery of flocks and herds, which 
vatiely prevented satiety or ennus. The sound 


-of the at bre, deligivted the ear, 


thongh, to prevent observation, the tone of 
the instrument was lowered by placing a key 
upon the bridge. “In days of clear sunshine 
we lighted candies, drew curtains hefore the 
windows, spread catpeling on the floor, and, 
putting off our shoes, danced away. 


Preacher. Bat what if this had been 
known? For, in the pious city of Geneva, 
it was a great wickedness to dance! 


Thief. 1 wish no heavier penalty were 
laid upon me then I then suffered. When 
the niatter became icly known, my com- 
panion and myself were obliged to appear 
before the ecclesiastical ordinary. We were 
sentenced to receive no. supplies of food but 
bread and water; bat the brethren and sister- 
twoed-of our mind came daily to see us, gaily 
dressed : we ate aud drank jovially, in the 
zarret of aneighbouring house: we danced, 
whileathe floor shock under us; and this we 
did during the whole of our confinement. 
Whew the term of our penance expired, we 
were brought before the consistory, where we 
were upbraided, in along speech, with the 
heinousness of our offence ; and were obliged 
to go dewn upon our hands and knees before 
the pulpit in a fall congregation, and to ask 
pardon of God and the church for the scandal 
we had given. But the number of examples 
of this kind had taken away ithe disgraceful 
pate cof the: punishment, as the chiefs and 
magistrates of the city, and even preachers, 
had> been. aatmadverted upon in similar 
manner. However, a timely reflection oc- 
curring, that, if the rumour of this trans- 
action should reach Holland, it would involve 
ine in great disgrace; I thought it necessary 
to My interest.to have some regard to charac- 
ter, and to consider more ‘seriously what 
would become of me, before such a rumeur 
should reach Holland. 1 therefore appeared 


icfore the consistory with 
Heast-rending sighs and sobbing words, 


till-F was almost choked. I pleaded igno- 
rahce, asa stramzer, of the laws of the Presby- 
tety and the m nners of the people, exclaim- 
rug that was seduced.” And how,” said I, 
‘*-eould [fall into such a state of wickedness, 
*« whose former manders had been so faultless 
‘© and holy? By what means could I. best 
avoid such profligaie company?’ While 
in abe’ church, | howled like a car—twisted 
alfout my hands like a serpent—in a word, | 
a ted’ the hypocrite so well, that every one 
wts totiched with compassion for me, and 


looked upon me as a vesse] thalwas meet. 
I then went privately to the aninister, related 
to him my ushoppy reverse. of cbaracier, 
complained that my affairs were rained past 
remedy, pretending I must now depart, and 
stay like a lost sheep, no more daring to 
return into the presence of my parents. The 
minister hereupon consoled me, urging the 
examples of David, Solomon, Mary Magda- 
lene, and others, who were all grievous sin- 
ners. To be brief, 1 so wrought upon the 
minister by a variety of artful expressions, 
that, in his letiers to my father, he wonder~ 
fully commended my genius, diligence, and 
modesty, and exhorted my parenis vot to 
eutertain a doubt but ‘they would happily 
experience the desired fruits Gf all their ex- 
pences forme. | forwarded this letter imme- 
diately, and added anojher from myself, in 
which I discussed the subjects of predestina- 
tien aud free-will with much subiilty of argu- 
ment, interspersing Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French expressions. I-extolled the piety 
of the city, sounded the praises of its min 
ters’ eradision, and thanked my parents for 
having restored me to the ways of salvation. 
They were so rejoiced at this information, 
that my allowance was immediately increased 
by forty crowns, But all in vain; the horse 
had broken loose: I was lost to shame, I 
daily became worse and worse, and so. much 
exceeded all bounds, that 1 was ordered home 
to my parents. But, dreading the workhouse 
at Amsterdam, I delayed my return so long, 
that my credit wasgone. At length, escaping 
hastily, I directed my steps to Rome. Chang- 
ing my cloak into a. pilgrim’s dress, I 
reeds into my hat, like those who visit the 
relicks of St, James, that | might more 
readily find a reception at inus and monas- 
teries. Bat L was soon sick of this sordid 
kind of living, and determined upon assuming 
a more gentlemanly appearance, whatever 
might be the consequenee. I became a high- 
wayman ia the country, a cat-purse in towns, - 
and a nightly depredator. In this way L 
pees through Germany into Holland, where 

plundered the property of farmers and citi- 
zeus, sometiines by force, sometimes by fraud, 
aad commited many burglaries. In such 
habits I lived jcvially with strampets and 
rogues during six years; and one sad halfe 
hour now, it seems, is to finish all this life 
of jollity. 


This quotation will enable our readers 
easily to answer ihe question— What share 
predestination had in bringing this man to 
the gallows ?—The imposition practiced 
on the Catholics, also, under pretence of 
pilgrimage, shews that all communities 
suffer from the extortion of knaves, 
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Mustapha: A Tragedy. Gale and Co. 
London, 1814. 


Dr. Jounson, we are told by Mrs. 
Piozzi, once had a Persian Tragedy to re- 


view, and gave his opinion, by saying “‘ it | 


had too much of Tig. and Tiri. in it.” 
Did you read it then Doctor? ‘ No.” 
How then do you know its merits ? ‘* Ma- 
dam, the man who could find no other 
names than Tigranes and Tiridates, for 
his characters—names already hacknied, 
could infuse no merits worth attention into 
bis play.” We certainly do not acknow- 
ledge the possession of so concise a princi- 
ple of review ; yet we cannot deny that 
on finding the ‘‘ scene sometimes in Con- 
stantinople, sometimes in Mustapha’s 
camp in Diarbequir,” the inference ap- 
peated inevitable that, this confounding of 
space and time was the refuge of an idle 
or an ill informed man. The critics allow 
no greater space to the drama, than a 
man can conveniently walk over be- 
tween the acts of the piece. But can 
any man walk from Constantinople 
to Diarbequir, in the interval between 
the acts of a piece? Certainly not: the 
journey demands many weeks :—how 
then can a-shift of scene in the same act 
produce it? Impossibility the first.. Are 
young women, “ daughters to viziers,” 
allowed to converse with young men, and 
to be courted “* in the seraglio of the vi- 
zier,” at Constantinople ? Certainly not : 
the manners of the country forbid it:— 
Impossibility the second. If time and 
place and manners wil] not bend to the wri- 
ter’s purpose, his judgment in choosing a 
story must suffer censure. The action of 
this play isregular enough; and a sufficient 
number of the characters are pronounced 
** dead,” to warrant the title of the piece 
asa Tragedy. The writer could do better 
were he well advised: witness these verses; 


Rus. ; My lord, I ‘ave learnt 
Wiat makes a nation happy, and what not. 
It is not soldiership and feats of arms, 

What fields well fought, what empires over- 
run ; 

Ttis not this: al] this may be, and yet 

A people miserable ; the poor ground down, 

Aud groaning underneath the rich man’s 
hand ; 

The sword of jostice broke, or, say it be not, 

No arm to sway it down ; the old in want; 


Their children in the wars: this is not hap- 
piness, 
Ach. Oh, no. z 
Rus. And hide it how you will i’ the pomp 
And pageaniries of victory, laarel’d chariots, 
War-steeds caparison’d in golden spoils, 
Too proud to touch the ground, ‘triumphal 


airs, 
With pipe, and cymbal clang, and trumpet~ 
flourish ; 
Why, this may cheat the sovereign, and be- 
guile 
The gazing rabble of a heavy day; 
But happiness is amde of other stuff. 
Aye, do you muse, young sir?—Hit home, 


by Mahomet. £ 
Ach. [t is indeed. 
Rus. Oh, foul befall the nation, 


Who, planting, Scythian-like, the seymitar 
Hilt-deep in earth, with impious piety 
Worship before the naked blade, nor know, 
Nor wish to know, a god beside. 

Ach. Thou think'st 


My very thoughts, 
call the nation happy, 
Whose king's their father ; who in peace and 
uiet, th 
Each shies his own vine and fig.tree, eat « 
The fruits of their ewn'hands; ’mongst 
whom the seythe. 
Ot violenee mows not down the morning 
flower ‘ 
Ere it hath reach’d its prime ;~ but kindl 
nature s box 
Takes it’s own course, and, after he [who ?] 
has seen ’ 
His cbildren’s children rising round abeut 


him, 

Brings the white head, without a pang or 
struggle, 

In his full season, to a peaceful grave. 

Ach. I ‘ave sometimes thought, ‘twere 

worth the cares and headaches 

Of sleepless royalty, to see my people 

One smiling family. 

This benevolent character, Achmet, 
second son of Solyman, is inveigled by the 
arts of Rustan, the vizier, and of Daraxa 
his daughter, (Achmet’s mistress) to 
plot against the life of his elder brother, 
Mahomet, a soldier at the head of his 
army; and Solyman, the Turkish empe- 
ror, visits the camp in Diarbequir, in 
order to witness the death of Mastapha, 
by the bow-string. Turkish history: may 
furnish an incident bearing some resem- 
blance to this ; but to give it an air of pro- 
bability in a drama, requires more correct 
preparation of events, and powerful ma- 
nagement of them when odtained, than 
are exhibited in the present tragedy. 
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LPL LL "wholly smothered and overwhelmed, 


Architectura Ececlesiastica Londini. The 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of London. 
‘Part I. II. each part containing 30 plates, 
price £2. 5. Booth, Londog. 


Tue taste of the times cannot be more 
properly employed than on subjects which 
coficern our own country: and the liber- 
rality of the citizens ot London is most 
honourably directed towards the antiqui- 
ties or curiosities of their own city. We 
confess that’ we never pass ‘* London 
stone” without a recollection of events to 
which it has been, as it were, a party; 
and we see Jack Cade striking his sword 
upon it, surrounded by his rabble. The 
Temple Church in like manner recalls 
ideas of ancient days; its ‘cross-legged 
knights remind us of the crusaders, and 
its gothic arches of the times of its eree- 
tion. These are so many evidences of 
the truth of history, and confirmations of 
it, though needing, as silent memorials 
must need, the pen of the narrator to de- 
scribe the occasion, the circumstances, 
and the consequences of former transac- 
tions. The Ecclesiastical history of a great 
city is always interesting ; and there can 
be no doubt but what we should more 
strongly feel its interest on behalf of the 
city of London, had not the unsparing fire 
in 1666 destroyed so many of its religious 
structures. We cannot now be guilty of 
attributing importance to mere antiquity : 
that recommendation as some esteem it,— 
that delusion, as others think it, is out. of 
the question ; but we may derive a lauda- 
ble degree of interest from é¢xamination 
of what has succeeded the original struc- 
tares, and from invéstigating the merits of 
those which now occupy their sites. Un- 
happily it is not every charch in the 
metropolis that is a chef-d'oeuvre of the art 
of architecture ; were it so, we should 
add, unhappily, very few of them can be 
seen to tolerable advantage. The narrow 
passages of the city, in charity called 
streets, frequently prevent the whole of a 
building from being seen at one view: 
and perhaps as often they prohibit all 
choice of distance from which to survey 
it: while not seldom the high value of 
the ground adjoining has occasioned such a 
cumbrous blockade by bonuses and shops, 
that ail. the importance of the composition, 
if it have any, as a work of genius, is 


This inconvenience has in part arisen 
from the original situation of such build- 
ings. They were placed without selection 
of exposufe when first erected, many cen- 
turiesago. The zround being consecrated, 
was retained to pious uses, and no thought 
of removing the church could be enter- 
tained, though, as a structure, it might have 
been réndered equally convenient, and 
infinitely more ornamental, to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

These considerations induce us not to 
press severely on an artist employed to 
furnish delineations of our London chnrches 
as they appear at present, Often is he 
forced to squeeze himself into most un- 
couth premises and postures in his endeas 
vours to see a building; and often 1s he 
obliged to convert a narrow alley intoa 
wide street, in his representation, for the 
purpose of shewing to the spectator who 
cannot move, what he was forced to con- 
template from two or three distinct points. 
This constraint has a violent effect on all 
upper works, and spires, especially: we 
rarely see their connection with the roof 
of the building. The lower part of the 
steeple is almost hid from view; the per- 
spective lines become unnatural though 
true; and hence they produce an effect 
little short of deformity, and contrary to 
the intention of the architect. | Under all 
these disadvantages the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of London does not bear that com- 
parison with the erections of less wealthy 
cities abroad that foreigners usually ex- 
peet. And what strikes them witlva feel- 
ing little short of disgust, is, the blackness 
of the greater part of the exterior, which 
is owing to the smoak of our coal 
fires. This discolourment also proves 
very disadvantageous to churches as works 
of art. It destroys all motion, and keeping. 

The prineipal intention of the publication 
under report is, that of furnishing a com- 
panion to the new edition of Dugdale, and 
to other works,—those of Pennant, Lysons, 
&c. in which the history of these struc- 
tures is given. This intention has been 
rather too closely adhered to, to permit 
this work, asa collection of views, tostand 
alone in the character of a separate volume, 
Had our jadgment been consulted, some- 
what more of the history of each building 
should have been annexed than now a 
pears on the plates. On some the date is 


omitted ; or the architect is net named. 
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To none is a plan of the situation added, 
yet this forms an instructive feature ; to 
say the least, and completes the informa- 
tion conveyed by engravings; while it also 
preserves it to succeeding generations. 
The chief metit of the work, as design- 
ed by ihe arcist, rests on its propriety asa 
companion to Dugdale ; and certainly such 
illustrations sve highly proper and conve- 
nient Often have we regretted the want 
of them tovarious works of antiquity which 
have come within oar researches, It is 
to the honour of the present age that such 


regrets are not likely to be perpeated ; 


and that, where the vumber of engrav- 
ings necessary to the decoration of a work 
are too costly to form a part of the ori- 
ginal plan, there are not wanting artists 
who siep forward and supply the deficiency. 
Decidedly do we wish them adequate re- 
ward: they contribute essentially to the 
completion of a plan, and they are entitled 
to a favourable reception of their labours, 
and to a lasting remuneration, We there- 
fore wish every success to the designer 
and engraver of Architectura Eccilesiastica 
Londint, 

DLL LL LOL LD 


An Historical and Topographical Account 
of Fulham; including the Hamlet of Ham- 
mersmith, By T. Faulkner. 8vo. pp. 478. 
Price £1. 1s. Egerton, London, 1313. 


Tue villages round London afford 
resort for the grave and the gay, whether 
for retirement or for amusement ; for re- 
creation or for health. ‘Lo such a general 
description of the place of their residence 
cannot but prove agreeable: to the grave, 
because they desire intormation ; to the 
gay, because they ought to desire it. It 
is desirable to fix something on the minds 
of those who are too busily engaged in 
doing nothing to find leisure for re- 
searches, or to acquire intelligence of any 
kind by their own personal exertions, 

In works like the present, readers of 
every description may find whatever is 
known drawn up to their hand, and suited 
to their conveniency. If they delight in 
amusements on the water, the pleasures 
and the seasons of the fisheries may inte- 


‘rest them; if botanical pursuits allure 


them, the gardens, which in great part 
compose this parish, wil] enable them to 
spend many hours of leisure in obtaining 


_ instruction mingled with enjoyment. The 


immense passage along the main road is 


diverting, and sometimes interesting ; 
while the recollection of the illustrious 
dead, is a tribute due to eminence and to 
worth ; and a proper employment for a 
mind at ease, during a period of relax- 
ation. 

To add to the interest excited by” the 
great names of occasional residents, Fal- 
ham is the palace of the Bishop of London ; 
and whea the opposite shore of the river 
was less crowded with houses, it was no 
doubt one of the pleasantest situations 
near town. At present the house and 
grounds and church form a picturesque 
whole to the opposite neighbours; while 
the care with which they are kept is a 
pleasing symbol of the virtues which adorn 
the Prelate, whose residence they an- 
nounce. There is no flattery in saying 
that the See of London has to boast a suc- 
cession of able men, as ever conferred a 
grace on their order ;—as ever England 
could produce. 

The order of this work is—Etymology, 
Situation, &c.— Agriculture, Gardens, 
Manufactories, &c. the Rectory, the 
Vicarage, Hammersmith—the Parish Re- 
gister and Benefactions—the Manor, with 
its descents—the Palace, the Incumbents ; 
the Adjacencies—as Parson’s Green, Wal- 
ham Green, &c.: the whole. concluding 
with an Appendix of Illustrative Papers. 
The number of plates is twent,’-three. 
The variety included in these divisions 
(with several subiivisions) is far beyond 
what we can presume to give specimens 
of ; we therefore must content ourselves 
with selecting an article or two, as we 
suppose, the most interesting to our 
readers in general. Accident has fur- 
nished us with an order sufficiently natural 
and regular for our purpose: we there- 
fore repeat what our author says of the 


FISHERIES. 


The fisheries were leased in the seventeenth 
century to Sir Abraham Dawes, Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, and others, for the annual rent of three 
salmons. Flounders are taken here all the 
year, and used to be caught in great abun- 
dance, but since the completion of the new 
decks, below London bridge, they have almost 
disappeared, owing to the spawn being carried 
by the tide into the docks, where it is destroy- 
ed, from the water being impregnated by the 
copper- bottomed vessels. 

The season for the blennetting for roach 
and dace begins on’ the first of July. ‘They 
are caught here in great abundance, especially 
afier a heavy rain, Their scales are sold to 
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the Jews for the purpose of making false pearls, 
and are worth from twelve shillings to a gui- 
nea per quart. 

_ Smelt fishing begins on the 25th of March, 
above London bridge. Very few have ap- 

red here during the Jast four years. 

_ Salmon fishing begins on the Istof January, 
and ends on the 4:h of September. The sal- 
mon caught here are highly esteemed, and sell 
from five to twelve shillings per pound. Only 
one was caught here during the last season ; 
they have abandoned the Thames since the 
opening of the docks, and now frequent the 
‘Medway, where they are considered merely as 
salt water fish. 

The dragging for shads. begins on the 10th 
of May, aod continues tothe end of June. 
This fish is caught in abundance, and is sold 
very cheap. 
mprey fishing begins on the 24th of 
August, and ends on the 30th of March. This 
fish used to be sold to the Dutch previous to 
the commencement of the present war. 
~ Barbel are taken in great abundance in the 
season, which begins on the first of July, and 

,ends on the first of March. . . 
Eels are caught hereabouts very large and 


fine. The principal method of taking them | 


is by means of pots made of basket-work, laid 
at the bottom of the river, A great many are 
also taken by bobbing. 

Sturgeons are sometimes caught here ; they 
are considered as a soyal fish, and are claimed 
by the Lord Mayor, who usually sends them 
to the King. The fisbermen are entiled toa 
guinea for every fish. 


Perhaps it was not in Mr. F's. power to 
state the average numbers or value of 
these fish, annually supplied to London, 
or for home cousumption ; but sorry we 
are to see that the docks have produced 
the evil alledged against them, in reference 
to the destruction of the spawn. Surely 
this can be but in a very limited degree. 
Does the stream naturally carry down the 
spawn ?—and then again, does the return- 
ing tide inevitably pour it into the docks? 
The cause assigned seems hardly to be 
adequate to the effect produced ; and pos- 
sibly it may prove, on close examination, 
to be only one of several causes, We 
should find another probably ia the vast 
increase Of population on both sides of the 
river Thames, in tbe augmented demand 
for fish among other food, and in the 
avidity of those who eo:ploy unlawful nets, 
by which the young fry are condemned ‘to 
premature destruction. ‘ 

Mr. F. speaking of the soil of same 
parts of this parish, describes it as un- 
favourable to the pear-tree: we -have 


heard the same complaint made of its 
unsuitableness to the apple-tree ; it flou- 
rishes for a while ; but at length decays 
beyond the power of restoration. ~ This 
etfect may not render itself equally sensi- 
ble in the nurseries, where constant sup- 
plies of fresh earth are continually ar- 
riving ;—and, indeed, the agricultural skill 
comprized within the precincts of this 
parish is capable of accomplishing all that 
our island admits of being accomplished. 

The site of Messrs. Lex and Kennedy’s 
nursery was formerly a vineyard, where 
great quantities of Burgundy wine were 
made, What was the species of grape 
employed; and why have we no vine- 
yards now ? 

But if Fulham has lost some of its pro- 
fitable concerns by losing its vineyards, 
it has obtained others; and as, in our 
judgment, the memory of such benefactors 
to their country and to their neighbour- 
hood ought to be held in perpetual esteem, 
we insert Mr. F's. account of one manu- 
factory, which at the same time corrects a 
popular mistake. It concerns the Fulham 
Potteries. 


In the year 1684, Mr John Dwight, an 
Oxfordshire gentleman, who had been secre- 
tary to ae Walton, Henry Ferne, and 
George Hall, successively bishops of Chester, 
iuvented and established at Fulham, a manu- 
factory of earthen wares, known by the name 
of White Gorges, marbled porcelezn vessels, 
statues, and figures, and fine stone gorges and 
vessels, never before made in England ; also 
transparent porcelain, and opacous red, and 
dark-coloured porcelain, or China and Persian 
wares, and the Cologne or stone wares. For 
these manufaciures a patent was obtained in 
the year above-mentioned. 

This manufactory is now carried on by Mr. 
White, a descendant in the female line of the 
first proprietor. Mr. White's father, who 
married a niece of Dr. Dwight, viéar of Ful- 
ham, obtained a premium, in the year 1761, 
from the society for the encouragement of arts, 
for making cracibles of British materials. “Phe 
articles now manufactured consist chiefly of 
stone jars, pots, &c. 

An erroneous tradition has prevailed, that 
this manufactory was commenced by a young- 
er brother of the unfortunate Dutch minister, 
De Witt, who escaped the massacre of his fa- 
mily, and fled to England in the year 1672, 
with his mother. The tradition describes cir- 
comstantially the character of the old lady, 
who is said to have waiutained a kind of sullén 
dignity in her misfortunes, and to have been 
inaccessible except to the king, who sometimes 
visited her at Fulnam, 
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The fallacy of the whole story is, however, 
evident by a letter now in the possession of 
Mr, White, from which it appears, that the 
first projector of this manufacture was the son 
of a gentleman in Oxfordshiré, who gave him 
a liberal education, and that he aftewards be- 
came ‘ Register and Scribe” to the three 
bishops of Chester before mentioned. 


This manufacture contributed chiefly to 
the prosperity of the place where it was 
stationed, But genius and skill confer 
benefits not on a town or county only, 
but on akingdom, . In proof of this we 
adduce the instance of Mr. Kent, lately 
eminent as a surveyor of estates, &c. : 
This extract may serve also as an instance 
of the compiler’s diligence in obtaining 
memoirs of the distinguished persons who 
have inhabited the village. 


It is universally allowed that no professional 
man ever sendered more substantial services to 
his country than the late Mr. Kent. In the 
year 1808, the gentlemen of Norfolk present- 
ed him with an embossed silver goblet, orna- 
mented with the emblems of agriculture, the 
cover surmounted with the figure of Justice, 
holding the antient steelyard. This was pre- 
sented to Mr. Kent by Thomas Dersgate, Esq, 
ata meeting held for this purpose; who, in a 
short, but appropriate speech, stated, that he 
was deputed by the farmersand friends to agri- 
culture in the county of Norfolk, to preseut 
him with this eup as a token of their respect 
and esteem; and Mr. Kent, in his reply, gave 
the. following interesting account of his prto- 
fessional life : — 

** My happy destiny threw me very early in 
life Phi may call the very ap of 
culture, In the capacity of secretary to Sir 
James Porter, at Brussels, | had an opporte- 
nity to make myself well acquainted with the 
husbandry of Austrian Netherlands, then sup- 
posed to be in the highest perfection of any 
partof Europe. No spot was there to be found 
that was not highly eultivated.. ‘The industry 
of the Flemings was astonishing ; and their 
care in collecting every sort of manure, that 
could be usefully applied, was highly com- 
mendable, 

** Coming to England in the year 1766, 
Sir John Cust, the then speaker of the House 
of Commons, requested of me some written 
account of the Flemish husbandry, with which 
he expressed himself much pleased ; and he, 
aud ony first great friend, the elder brother of 
the late Lord Anson, who was the true friend 
of merit, and the eucourager of science, where- 
ever he found it, advised me to quit the diplo- 
matic path, and apply myself closely to agri- 
Culture, in which I had a handsome promise 
of assistance from the fatrer. 1 did not 
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About this time { made a most valuable 
acquaintance with the late Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet, one of the greatest naturalists we had, 
who was considered as the English Linnzus. 
It was he who impressed me with the impor- 
tance of taking natare for my guide, and of 
learning to deduce my ideas of the value of 
land, not from loeal inquiry, which might 
mislead my judgment, but from the wild 
plants and grasses ; as these would invariably 
express the voice of Nature. Accordingly 
where I found the oak and eim as trees, and 
the rough cock’s foot, and meadow fox-tail, 
as grasses, 1 was assured that such land was 
good ; and where I found the beril thee, the 
juniper shrub, and the maiden hair, and 
creeping-bent grasses, 1 was equally certain 
that such land was poor and sterile. © In 1775 
I published my ‘‘ Hints to Gentlemen ‘of 
Landed Property,” ia which I characterized 
and described a great number of different ‘sorts 
of land by what grew upon them, and sug- 
gested the most obvious means of improving 
them. 

«© ] flatter myself this book has beet the 
cause of considerable improvement, atid’ will 
be of more when [ am mouldered in the dust, 
1 now find myself employed as a land’ valuer 
upon a large scale; but it is my satisfaction to 
reflect, that I did not undertake this office till 
I had satisfied my own conscience that I was 
capable of it. When a gentleman put his es- 
tate into my hands, I considered it was the 
highest trust he could repose in me; it was 
leaving it to me to mete out his fortune, by 
allotting him what I thought proper epon the 
object submitted to me. was therefore in- 
cumbent upon me to take care of his interest, 
at the same time there was another person who 
had an equal claim to justice from me, which 
was the accupi¢r, who had a right to be 
recompensed for his labour, judgment, and 
capital. 

Tn weighing these interests, where there 
was doubt, I confess I gave the turn of scales 
to the Jatter. Acting thas, the landlord and 
tenant in general expressed reciprocal satisfac- 
tion. Lam much flattered by your approving 
of me asa land-valuer, and presume to hope, 
that you will also consider me as a land-im- 
prover. Allow me to say, that the embank- 
ment between the Lincolnshire washes, which 
secured land from the sea, to the amount of 
200,000/. in value, was principally brought 
about and effected by my advice; and there 
are many thonsand acres of waste land in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom that likewise owe 
their improvement to me, Ii is now forty years, 
gentlemen, since I have been closely connect- 
ed with this country. [ have had the satisfac- 
tion to make a vast number of valyable friends ; 
ani if [ have ary enemies, I trose they are but 
few. I have'always acied fro a consci n tous 


hesitate a moment in adopting their adviee. 


consideration of the business byfore 
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heart, says 


** Above all, be to thine own self but true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not be false to any man.” 


He was ‘butied in the family vault* in 
Falham churchyard. Upon the toinb is in- 
scribed the day of his decease, and his age. 


Among the singularities of Hammer- 
smith, must be enumerated — not its 
fisheries—nor its manufactories—nor its 
eminent residents :—for all these may be 
equalled elsewhere in our island; but 
what scarcely can be equalled elsewhere is 
the Nunnery ; an institution in which the 
living are little distinguished from the 
dead. They have lived, may be written 
as the characters of these ladies. ‘T'nis is 
no place in which to discuss the question 
of religious retirement during life. We 
see no objection under proper regulations 


_ to réligious retirement pro tempore ; and 


we could even say some things in its fa 
vour ¢ but seclusion in perpetuity can only 
be suffered, in our opinion, in very rare 
cases—very rare cases indeed. Be that as 
it may, we now transcribe, for the in- 
formation of our readers, Mr. F's. account 
of the convent of English Benedictines. 


_ This nunnery, which is situated in King- 
street, near the Broad-way, is said, by tradi- 
tion, to have existed before the Reformation, 
and —— the general destruction of religious 
houses, from its want of endowment ; it was 
re-established in the reign of Charles LI., and 
took its rise from the following circumstance : 

In the year 1660, Mrs Beddingfield, a re- 
lation of the first baronet of that family, in 
eonjunction with another lady set up a board- 
ing-school at Hammersmith, for young ladies 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. This 
school had been previously established in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and was removed here on ac- 
count of the retired situation and salubrity of 
the air. There are now forty young Jadies 
educated here. 

Soon after its institution, the governesses 
and teachers having voluntarily obliged them- 
selves to the observance of monastic rules, it 
obtained the name of a nunnery, which claim 
it still keeps up, many devotees having from 
time to time taken the veil, and doomed 
themselves to voluntary seclusion. 

The famous Titus.Oates had a commission 
to search the nunnery in the year 1680, and 
his report is related in two newspapers, 
published at that time, of opposite principles : 

In the year 1795, when Robespierre was at 


~ the bead of the revolutionary government of 
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and Shakespeare, the great judge of the haman. 


France, all the nunneri¢s were. suppressed, 


their property confiscated, and the nuns turned | 


out into tle world without resources, and 
without friends. Among others, who suffer- 
ed under the tyranny of that sanguinary mon- 
ster, were the English Benedictines of Dan- 
kirk, who, with two other communities of 
Nuns, were placed under arrest, and sent to 
Gravelines, where Uiey remained in a mast 
perilous situation during eighteen months, 
subjected to every kind of privation and in- 
sult, 
At length the deata of Robespierre, who 
fell by the hand of the public executioner at 
Paris, effected a chavge in the government, 
aud soon afier the English Beneuictines ob- 
tained leave to quit that unhappy covutry, and 
found an asylum ou English ground : 


Misfortune’s refuge, and the Mu-e’s seat,” 


In Robespierre’s pocket-book was found in- 
scribed the names of these ladies, and from 
which it appeared that they had been doomed 
to an early destruction. 

Soon after arrival, they werd setyled here. 
The present Lady Abbess is a native of York- 
shire; and the number of rejigious at present 
in the couvent is sixteen. 

The convent is of considerable magnitude, 
and is approached from the entrance by an 
arcade in imitation of cloisters. In a small 
room are portraits of Mrs. Beddingfield and a 
lady, the first foundresses. é 

At the eastern extremity is the chapel. 
which was new-built in the year 1811, at the 
expence of 1600]. which was defrayed by vo- 
lumtary subscription. Itis a handsome edifice, 
about fifty feet long and twenty feet wide ; 
there are eight windows.bordered with stained 
glass, which produce a good effect. 

There is a large garden behind the nunnery, 
the upper part of which is parted off for a 
burial-ground ; the stones are laid flat on the 
turf; the sisters are placed, as is usual, among 
Roman Catholics, with their feet to the east; 
os priests alone have their heads towards the 
altar. 

There are about twenty grave-stones with 
short inscriptions, 

At the east end of the burial-ground stands 
an ancient wooden cross about five feet high ; 
on which is represented, in twenty-four com- 
partments, the Passion of Christ. This relic 
was brought from France, and is held in great 
veneration by the religious. 

We leave our readers to their opinion 
on this subject. 

If Mr. F's. work should reach a second 
edition, we would recommend to him to 
obtain a more particular information ré- 
specting the Welsh girls which annually 
ply from the fruit gardens to London: 
their exertions are prodigious, The dis- 
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senting meeting-house might easily form 
‘a better article—the late worthy Mr. 
Humphrys — with some of his prede- 
cessors deserve remembrance. Some ad- 
ditions might also be made to the account 
of the navy of this parish; and of the 
swans, which often adorn this part of the 
river; and to a few other articles. 

On the whole we thank Mr. F. for the 
information and gratification he has af- 
forded us. We cannot but think that thein- 
creasing study of topography is a favourable 
symptom of the state of knowledge among 
us. We heartily wish that every vil- 
lage within a moderate drive from the 
metropolis had its historian, to whose 
work all visitors might recur for instruc- 
tion, and of course might acknowledge 
obligation, 

The Rights of Literature ; or an Inquiry 
into the Policy and Justice of the Claims of 
certain Public Libraries on all the Pub- 
lishers and Authors of the United King- 
dom, for eleven copies, on the best paper, 
of every New Publication. By John Brit- 
ton, F.S. A. 8vo. London: for the 
Author, and Longman and Co. 1814. 


None can suppose that we have 
suffered the question between the univer- 
sities, &c. and the printers, to pass by us 
unnoticed, without special reasons for the 
seeming inattention. It had been easy for 
the friend who favours us with certain of 
our introductory articles, to have com- 
_posed a spirited essay on the subject. The 
Report of the Committee was early in our 
possession ;—but prejudice would imme- 
diately have replied ‘‘ they are interest- 
ed,”"—We confess it: and who is not in- 
terested in those matters which they bring 
before Parliament? Are not growers of 
corn, of wool, miners, ship-builders, &c. 
interested, when they desire assistance, 
or redress from the legislature ? and yet 
the legislature not seldom defers to the 
opinion of these interested men. 

We had other reasons, also: Our inter- 
course with the Continent, America, &c. 
has been lately so uncertain and difficult, 
that we must have hazarded no small ce- 
gree of incorrectness in bringing home 
this question to the faculties of statesmen. 
We conjecture that no gentleman unac- 
quainted by experience with the press, 
can properly enter into the argument of 
profit and loss ; but every statesman or le- 
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gislator would have felt immediately such 


an argument as this—‘‘ There were no 
fewer than ten ora doxen presses kept at 
work at one period, in France, in printing 
Works.” We cannot affirm 
that this demand for English works print- 
ed abroad continues; for we have. no 
correct information at this moment ¢on- 
cerning the Continental press. Bat we 
say, that on the return of peace, this will 
return; and if cannot be avoided. In 
vain will heavy daties be imposed to keep 
these editions out of England :—they were 
not intended for English sale. The ex- 
portation was supported principally by 
America ; and what the Americans could 
purchase in France for ten shillings, it can- 
not be supposed they would pay twenty 
for in Englend. 

Neither were costly engravings any im- 
peciment ; the engravers at Paris copied 
English works perfectly well ; and to com- 
plete the scheme, they had an English 
engraver of writing, settled at Paris, 
that the imitation was perfect shemehaet. 
Since the time we refer to, the art of ea- 
graving has made considerable progress in 


‘America, as we infer from the plates to 


such periodical works, as haye been sent 
us, by our correspondents: and we 
know that not fewer than eight or ten en- 
gravers had pledged themselves to each 
other, to go to America together in the 
same vesse]. Some however, on second 
thoughts recalled the pledge: others ful- 
filled it ; and to these we suppose the im- 
provement in America, is owing. . While 
on this subject, it may not be improper to 
mention. the American management on 
the subject of works, the plates to which 
dre numerous and important. We know 
that a work containing about two hun- 
dred plates*, was under preparation for 
reprinting in America, and proposals were 
scnt over to London to receive a thousand 
impressions of the plates; payment to be 
remitted, in printed copies of the book, ata 
low price. Thus, because America was 
able to print an extra number of copies, at 


‘less than half the price they could be ob- 


tained for in England, the English press 
was to lose so much employment, as this 
amounted to. The propésal was rejected 
wita firmness ; but the next application of 
the kind, may meet with a man less steady 
than the publisher alluded to. 

These tacts come home to the bosom 


* Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 
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of legislators: they speak for themselves ; 
and we should be glad to see on the next 
agitation of the question, such a compa- 
rative statement of the powers of the fo- 
reiga press, as oppased to the English, as 
shall be consistent with truth, and in 
point of time, the latest possible ; extend- 
ing the views of all concerned to the pro- 


babilities also which are likely to take place. 


on the settlement of public affairs. Un- 


der these circumstances, the English press | 


will need all possible support; or it will 
be reduced to the mere printing of ballads 
and newspapers ; a most honourable and 
dignified species of printing, truly! May 
the Government attend to it in time ! 

We'have already acknowledged, that 
our information is imperfect, and there- 
fore, we shall now advert to the pamphlet 
before us, without further pressing this 
argument, 

Mr. Britton examines the question on 
the legal grounds of correct construction 
of the acts of parliament, which regulate 
copy right, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 33. 
1662. commonly called the Licensing 
Act;—the covival Of this act by James II.; 
the act of 8th Anne, cap. 19, commonly 
called the Copy Right Act; 39th Geo. 
III. and 4) Geo. III. Affer the sense of 
~ a law bas been acquiesced in for more than 


a century, there is something harsh and | 


Mly to be justified by necessity, in putting 
a new construction on it: and it never 
was doubted till lately in the cause ‘‘ the 
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To discuss this question requires an acquaint. 

ance with the various customs which regulate 
| the publication of books, and a knowledge of 
‘the necessary attendant expenses ; on these 
_ points I am enabled to speak with confidence, 

where theorists can only make questionable 
_ assertions. It has been said, that the privi- 

leges granted by the novel construction of the 
| law are ‘* beneficial to the public, and little 
oppressive to any class or individual in the 
whole communily.” 

The nomber of copies forming an edition 
of a book will average 500,but in costly and 
expensive works I think 250 may be rated 
as a fair calculation. The tax on the first 
| would be 2 per cent.; on the other 44. These 
| certainly are considerable additions to the 
_ other necessary expenses, and in almost every 
_ case would be felt as severe,impositions. It 
happens not unfrequently, however, that of 

the most valuable books not more than 50 or 

100 copies are printed, and on such editions 
| the tax, which before was only severe, be- 
comes highly unjustifiable and oppressive. 

In works with engravings, if the plates are 
_ plain, eleven copies only bear their proportion 
| of the cost of engraving, paper, and printing ; 
_if they are colored (and in those books which 
treat of natural history, botany, and copies 
| of eminent pictures it is required) then the 
| expense of coloring, which is very great, must 
be computed for the eleven as well as for the 
other copies. As to the booksellers’ profits 
and expense of advertisements, in requiring 
| these to be disregarded, Mr. Montagu must 


‘ deem them unlike any other class of men. 
Will this tax be oppressive? In answering 

this question affirmatively, | have the concur- 

ring sentiments of all the publishers; nor 


University of Cambridge against Henry | do I think it difficult to shew, that as 


Bryer,” but what entry at Stationer’s Hall 
implied and included delivery of copies as 
stipulated ; while non-entry implied non- 


| rectly. 


_ they speak from experience, they speak cor- 


In a statement made by Longman and Co. 


de ivery. We are certain, that if govern- {it would have been 5600/. for the last three 


ment knew the rea/ situation of authors 
and booksellers, with the extensive con- 
nections of the trade, all possible encou- 
ragement would be given to literature, as a 
jiberal art. The supposition could never 
be endured that we had zo learned, no 
polife writers among us! What a re- 
proach were that! But this may prove to 
be too near the truth, sooner than some 
suppose, if other countries encourage men 
of letters, while Britain dogged)y dis- 
hearters them. Whether they are most 
likely to be raised ov depressed by existing 
(or probably existing) circumstances, let 
Mr. B's calculation determine. 

I will now inquire whether the delivery 
‘would operate as an oppressive tax ; examine 
its operation on bookseilers and authors ; and 
consider its effects on Kterature in general. 


years, averaging 1800/. per annum. é 
Of White, Cochrane, and Co. it would be 
528Q/. for the last twelve years ; and this 
upon the * folios and quartos” alone, with- 
out including octavos aud smaller books, or 
those in the publication of which they had 
only shares. 
dell and Davies, for the last four years, 
1362/. of the small paper copies alone ; and 
on the books now announced by them, the 
tax would amount to 10U0/. 


On ten books to one publisher ...... 5698 
On twelve by another ...............55 2990 
On Daniel’s Oriental Scenery ...... 2310 
On Sibthorpe’s Flora Greeea ......... 2500 
On Rees’ 1446 - 


On the Eneyclopedie Londinensis 1496 
On the British Gallery of Engravings 1005 


On Johnes’, Froissart, and Monstte- 
let's Chronicles 1100 
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. On those works published by myself, and 
in.which J passess the copy-right aud a share. 
ofsthe interest, the amount of the tax would 
be as-follow 

i Go" 


Onethe Architectural Antiquities ... 440 
Ogithe Beauties of Wiltshire 34 
OwSalisbory Cathedral 100 
Fine Ans oof the Evglish 

On the Catalogue Raizonné of Cleve- 

Jand' House and Corsham House 9 7 

In stating the amount of these sums, 1 ap- 
prebend taat no individual, who lor amonient 
will imagine the caseto be bis own, carcoin- 
cide in the wea that the presentation would 
hardiy te feit, or that the epithet, ‘* imagi- 
nary”’ is justly epplicable to the degree of in- 
terest Involved, 

This question is in fact so extensive, 
that we decline going fully into it. Hi- 
therto, booksellers only have been con- 
sulted ; but aathors also ought to be con- 
sidered ; and especially «hat class of au- 
thors which by possessing copyright. com- 
bine the feelings aad calculations of both 
author and bookseller, Among these Mr. 
Britton holds a distinguished place ; He 
is qualified, by personal knowledge and 
experience, to.declare his sentiments, and 
by so doing, in the tract under report, he 
has performed an honourable and accept- 
able service to literature, 

After all, we should see no impropriety 
if one or even three copies, (as the law at 
first stood,) corrected and signed by the 
author, were deposited in public libraries, 
expressly with design of authenticating to 
posterity such works as our public insti- 
tutions thought worthy of requesting, for 
the purpose of preservation, (extra ex- 
pences, co/ouring of plates, &c. to be al- 
lowed, what they cost). It would act as 
a recommendation to works of merit, as 
much as the inscription “ Published ac- 
cording to Act of Parliament,” at the bot- 
tom of prints, did directly after the pas- 


sing of Hogarth’s act :—foreigners gene-. 


rally, and many of our countrymen, inter- 
preted this phrase as Maplying that par- 


liament had been induced to pass an act. 


specially in favour of such prints, and that 
they had ‘acquired sach privilege by sheir 
merit. 
It is taat this. question were settled. 
Several Authors who had planned hazard- 
Von, XV. [Lit. Pan April i814}, 


ous works, and several Printers who had 
undertaken expensive volumes, have de- 
termined to suspend their adventures, at 
least fora time. In a letter annexed by 
way of appendix, Mr. Valpy announces 
that the presentation’ copies of his m= 
tended GreekThesaurus of Stephens,would 
add three hundred pounds to its COst. 
What scholar can bear the thought of 
this burden added to a work most ex- 
pensively composed in Greek ? 

Vo close the article we cannot refuse to 
ingért the suggéstion of a wicked rogue, 
who accidentally assists. at our $itting ; 
His proposal is, that the University men 
who demand eleven copies of all books 
that are printed, shall be obliged to read 
them,—all--without exception ; whatever 
is born from the press. That every day 
during commons, &c. the heads of col- 
leges shall, (no excuse admitted,) either 
dunn, or be dunned for a couple of hours, 
by such continued official perusal ; nor 
shall they be suffered. to attack their bot- 
tles tillufler they have had g. s. of their 
literary enjoyment. Moreover, as it ap- 
pears clearly by their late assertion of their 
rights, that they are fond of books, they 
could have no objection to a second course 
at supper time :—but on this occasion, — 
says our adviser, they shall be allowed to » 
select suitable works ; such as may pre- 
pare them for sound repose ; such as are 
most in favour with Morpheus, Somnus, 
and the nocturnal deities,—in short, the 
Opiates of Literature ; 
Printed at —————~ and for ——~ 
Let the Vice Chancellor 


fill up the blanks. 


The Bride of Abydos. A Turkish Tale. 
By Lord Byrou. 8vo. pp. 72. Price 5s. Gd. 
Murrav, London, 18/4. : 

Viaour of mind, though a great bles- 
sing, is nevertheless subject to ‘the noble 
infirmity of excess of feeliog ; and excess 
of feeling not seldom defies coutral, 
whatever powers be exerted to controul it. 

The right honourabie author the 

poem betore us, has on former occasions 

complained of being unhappy; not the 
unhappiness of languor, the offspring of 

notol sull hfe; but the im- 

pulse of agitation; fo allay which. sa- 

tiety itself had no effect.. Vhe calm 

sea sleeping on its peacefulkshore, affords 

no image of this writer's aid; but rather 
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the watry element ruffled by conflicting 


winds, its wild waves lashing the immuta- 
ble rocks which oppose its course, and 
dashing over them in hissing billows and 
clouds of spray. His poctry is not of 
that kind over which the critic sleeps. Its 
animation neither awaus nor tolerates op- 
position from the reader, but hurries him 
away with it; mot always according to 
his wishes or jadgment, bat always with 
impetuosity and irresistibly, Lins spirit of 
poetry is one of the most essential ingre- 
dients in the character of a poet. It is an 
inspiration not to be begged of afy muse ; 
not to be bought by any wealth. As a 
natural talent it wi// burst forth; as an 
impulse deeply seated in the mind its 
powers are unrestrainable, its effects and 
its consequences are surprising. 
Among the greatest advantages of visit- 
ing foreign parts is that accurate acquaint- 
ance witb their manners, which, when 
well maintained in ifterary con.position, 
proves highly gratifying to correct judges. 
The intercourse of young persons of both 
sexes with each other is rather encou- 
raged and promoted than repelled by the 
institutions of Europe. Parents view 
with pleasure that decorous attention 
which their children excite, among their 
equals in rank and age. Public assem- 
blies now the most. brilliant would lose 
their attractions, and sink into mere mum- 
metry, were the young and the bloom- 
ing forbid to grace them. — — 
Not so in the East. There the young men 
never see the objects of their future con- 
nection ; and. the young women are con- 
tined, if not, strictly speaking, within the 
walls of their bed-chambers, yet to a de- 
gree of privacy intended to be the preserva- 
tive of their manners, a privacy not known 
among us; not conceivable except by 
a few, versed in oriental languages and 
literature. In vain would a stranger hope 
for a ‘* charming partmer” at: a bail: 
there are no balls. In vain would he wait 
for a favouring glance from a box at the 


’ theatre: there are no theatres. ‘There 
are (for him) no churches; no indis- 
criminate admission of the sexes. This 


Lord Byron knew ; and therefore he has 
made lis lover the supposed brother 
of bis Bride of Abydos. He knew that 
nothing ' 1t soch anear affinity could be 
tolerated tn -passing the threshold of the 
Haram; and roaming amid the secluded 
recesse. of the sacred thicket aad grove. 
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He knew that no lover is admitted to pro- 
fess his love, and to warm that bosom, the 
chillness of which forms the incessant 
subject of (poetic) complaint. Evena 
brother grown to manbood, were rather 
regarded as a trespasser, than welcomed 
as an intimate. This, however, we wil- 
lingly overlook. His Selim has been 
brought ap by Giaffir, a Turkish Pacha, 
(wao had poisoned Selim’s father) as his 
own son; but not to the manly and mili- 
tary exercises of his rank and station. 
He obtains adventures of this kind by 
stealth; and though reproached by Giaffir, 
with bis indolence and effeminacy, is really 
at the head of a band of robbers, deemed 
throughout Turkey no dishonourable pro- 
tession. Zuleika, the daughter of Giaffir, 
has been beheld by her supposed brother 
with partial eyes; and when her father 
has given her notice to prepare for marri- 
age with Osman, a powerful Bey, she feels 
a dismay that betrays the secret of an 
affection more than sisterly. Selim soli- 
cits a meeting with his mistress, in the 
garden of the Haram by night, where he 
reveals to her the secret of his birth He 
urges her escape with bim. But in the 
interim he has been detected, and though 
his people are ready to take him off ina 
boat that touches the shore, yet in his last 
step he is killed by a shot from Giaftir. 
Zuleika dies, Lroken hearted, on the spot. 
- Description is the chief merit of this 
poem. It opens with a slight but pardon- 
able degree of affectation, in the following 
verses 
Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 
clime, 
Where the rage of the vultare—the leve of the 
turtle— 
Now melt into sorrow--now madden to crimc?— 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ; 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 
perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gall in her bloom ; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the 
sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of Ocean is deepestin die; 


\ 
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And al), save the spirit of man, is divine— 
’Tis the clime of the east—’tis the land of the 
Sun— 


done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales 
which they tell. 
The second Canto also, opens’ with a pic- 
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, Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 


ture if not painted on the spot, yet sketch- 
ed in a lively manner, from memory. It | 
was fair enough in the noble writer to re- 
cord his exploits in the waters of the Hel- 
lespont ; * and to derive allusions from 
what he there felt, or there fancied. 

The winds ace high on Helle’s wave, 

As on that night of stormy water 
When Love— who sent-—forgot, to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-torch was blazing high, 

‘Though sising gale, and breaking foam, _ 

And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him home ; 

And clouds aloft, and tides below, 

With signs and sounds forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail’d above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

** Ye waves divide not lovers long!” 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 


The winds are high—and Helle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main ; 
And Night's descending shadows hide 
That field with blood bedew’d in vain ; 
The desart of old Priam’s pride— 
The tombs—sole relics of his reign— 
All, save immortal dreams that could beguile 
. ‘The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle! 
Ob! yet—for there my steps have been, 
These feet have press’d the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn— 
To trace again those fields of yore— 


* Compare Panorama, Vol, XV, p. 157. 
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Believing every hillock green 
Contains rio fabled hero’s ashes—= 
And that around the undoubted scene’. 
Thine own ‘* broad Hellespont’ stil! 
dashes— 
Be long my lot—and cold wete he 
Who there could gaze denying thee! 


The night hath closed on Helle’s stream, 
Nor yet hath risea on Ida’s hill 
That moon, which shone on his high theme-- 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam,” 
But conscious shepherds bless it still, 
“Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of bim who felt the Dardan’s arrow ;— 
That mighty ti¢ap of gather’d ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round, 
By nations rais’d, by monarchs crown’d, 
Is now a lone and nameless barrow 
Within—thy dwelling-place how narrow ! 
Without—can only strangers breathe ’ 
"The name of him that was beneath. 
Dust long outlasts the storied stone— 
But Thou—thy very dust is gone! | 


Late, late to-night will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear 3 
Till then—no beacon on the clitf 
May shape the course of struggling skiff i 
The scatter’d lights that skirt the bay, 
All, one by one, have died away ;” 
The only lamp of this lone hour 

“Is glimmering in Zuleika’s tower. 


The description of Zuleika alone in her 
tower, is correct and characteristic ; that 
her nocturnal appointment and ramble in 
the garden is equally so we do not war- 
rant; but the discovery is painted with a 
masterly hand; except in hs allusion to 
Niobe, a Greek story, which is rather ous 
of keeping in a Turkish tale. 


Zuleika—mute and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of distress— 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother hardened into stone: 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobé!— 

* But ere her lip, or even her eye, 
Essayed to speak, or look reply— 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch ! 
P2 
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Another—and another—and another— 
“Oh! fly—no more—yet now my more 
than brother !” 
Far—wide through every thicket spread 
The fearful lights are gleaming red ; 
Nor these alone—for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand :— 
They part, pursue, return, and wheel 
With searching flambeau, shining steel ; 
And last of all his sabre waving, 
Stern Giaffir in his fury raving, 
And now almost they touch the cave— 
Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave ? 
* Dauntless he stood— ’Tis come=soon 
past— 
* One kiss, Zuleika—’tis my last. 
** But yet my band not far from shore 
May hear this signal—sce the flash— 
** Yet now too few—the attempt were rash— 
‘* No matter—yet one effort more.” 
Forth to the cavern mouth he stept, 
His pistol’s echo rang on high: 
~ Zuleika started not, nor wept, : 
Despair benumbed her breast and eye! 
** They hear me not, or if they ply 
“€ Their oars, ’tis but to see me die; 
“¢ That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh, 
** Then forth my father’s scimitar, 
“* Thou ne'er hast seen less equal war ! 
** Farewell, Zuleika !—Sweet! retire— 
** Yet stay, within—here linger safe, 
* At thee his rage will only chafe.— 


One bound he made, and gained the sand— 

Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk ; 
Another fails—but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes : 

From right to left his path hecleft, . 

And almost met the meeting waves— 
His boat appears—not five oars length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength-- 

‘2 Oh ! are they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 

His band ate plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray 3 
Wet—wild—unwearied to the strand, 
They struggle—now they touch the land! 
They come—’tis but to add to slaughter— 
His heart's best blood is ou the water ! 
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Morn slowly rolls the clouds away— 

Few trophies of the fight are there 
The shouts that shook the midnight bay 
Are silent—Dbut some signs of fray 

That strand of strife may bear— 
And fragments of each shivered brand— 
Steps stamped—and dashed into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be marked—not far remote 
A broken torch—an oarless boat— P 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep 
There lies a white Capote ! 
’Tis rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain— 

But where is he who wore ? 
Ye! who would o’er his relics weep 
Go—seek them where the sarges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigeeum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore ; 

The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O'er which their hungry beaks delay— 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving billow— 
That hand—whose motion is not life— 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife — 
Flung by the tossing tide on high, 

Then levelled with the wave— 
What recks it? though that corse shall lie 

Within a living grave ? 


The transition to the joys of the bridal 
procession, on account of Zuleika’s ex- 
pected marriage, is spirited; and pre- 
serves the costume. 

By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman's eye is wet—man’s cheek is pale— 
Zuleika ! last of Giaffir's race, 

Thy destin’d lord is come too late— 

He sees not—ne’er shall see thy face !— 
Can he not hear 
The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear ? 

Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 

The Koran-chaunters of the hymn of fate— 

The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall—and shrieks upon the gale, 

Tell him thy tale! ; 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall ! 
‘That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill— 


yes 
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Heiwas thy hope—thy joy—thy love—thine all— 
Arf that last thought on him thoy couldst not 
“save 

Sufficed to kill— 

Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was still— 
Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin grave! 
Around her tomb a spirit in the form 

of a. bird hovers, and sings “ his long 

entrancing note’ —no bird of earthly 


plumage: not the nightingale (the 
bulbul) —— 


© It were the Bulbul—but his throat, 
Though mournful, pours not’sueh a strain ; 


For they who listen cannot leave 
~ The spot, but linger there and grieve 
As if they loved in vain ! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed 
 *Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 
And looger yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild-and well! 
But when the day-biush bursts from high-- 
Expires that magic melody. 
And some have been who could believe, 
fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) 
That note so piercing and profound 
Wili shape and syllable its sound — 
into Zuleika’s name. ‘ 
‘Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 
That melts in air the liquid word— 
*Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its tender birth. 
There late was laid a marble stone, 
Eve saw it placed—the Morrow gone! 
It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep-fixed pillar to the shore ; 
For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 
Next morn ‘twas found where Selim fell— 
Lashed by the trembling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave— 
And there by night, reclin’d, ’tis said, 
Is seen a ghastly turban’d head— 
And hence extended by the billow, 
’Tis named the ‘¢ Pirate phantom’s pillow !” 
Where first it lay—that mourning flower 
Hath flourished—flourisheth this hour— 
Alone—and dewy—coldly pure and pale— 
As weeping Beauty's cheek at So:rows tale!” 
We consider this as a masterly conclu- 
sion of the poem, and much in the Eas- 


tern style, Such imaginations haunt the 
mind of veuth ; such fancies are repeated 
from age toage. They furnished Ovid 
with some of his metamorphoses ; they 
furnish Arab poets with the most pleasing 
of their compositions and recitations, _ 
Notes are yery properly added ta this 
poem. From one of these we learn that 
the writer in marking the character of his 
tyrannical father, who had poisoned. his 
own brother, does but record a real fact. 


He drank one draughi—nor needed more! 


Giaffir, Pacha of Argyro Castro, 
tari, [ am not sure which, was acinally takea 
off by the Albanian Ali, in the manner de- 
scribed in the text. Ali Pacha, while I was 
in the country, married the daughter of his 
victim, some years after the event had taken 
place at a bath in Sophia, or Adrianople. The 
poison was mixed in the cup of coffee, which 
is presented before the sherbet by the bath- 
keeper, after dressing. 


Several other particulars of Eastern 
manners and life are explained ; including 
a few hard words as they must appear to 
those to whom orientalisms are a novelty. 

Lord B. justifies at some length a 
metaphorical expression that has been 
thought harsh by his friends. We insert 
his justification ; but while we,acknow- 
ledge that our feeling inclines us one way, 
it equally becomes us to confess that our 
judgment commands us another way. We 
do not recommend the example. 


The mind =the Music beathing from her face, 


This expression has met with objections. I 
will not refer to ‘* Him who hath not Music 
in his soul,” bat merely request the reader to 
recollect, for.ten seconds, the features of the 
/ woman whom he believes to be the most 
beautiful ; and if he then does not compre- 
end fully what is feebly expressed in the 
‘above line, L shall be sorry for us both. For 
an eloquent passage in the latest work of the 
first female writer of this, perhaps, of any 
age, on the analogy (and the immediate com 
parison excited by that analogy) between 
painting and music,” see vol. cap 10. 
| De L’ Allemagne. And is not this connexion 
still stronger with the original than the copy ? 
With the colouring -of Nature than of Art 
After all, this is rather to be felt than de- 
scribed ; still I think there are some who will 
understand jt, at least they would have done 
so had they beheld the countenance whose 
speaking harmony suggested the idea ; for this 
passage isnot drawn from imagination but 
memory, that mirror which Affliction dashes 
to the earth, and looking down upon the fiag- 
ments, only beholds the reflection multiplied ? 
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Pretensions to a final Analysis of the Na- 
ture and Origin of Sublimity, Style, 
Beauty. Genius and Taste, Gc. By 
Rev. B. Barrett. 8vo. Mertay, London. 


-.Tue very mention of the snbjects 


included in this title page, produces a 


sort of alarm in whoever has previcusly 
studied them, or is familiar with works in 
which they have been treated at length. 
The course of life, too, into which the 
reader has fallen greatly affects his feelings 
and by his feelings, his judgment. Some- 
times familiarity with sublimities dulls 
the faculty of distinguishing them. Some- 
times the ignorance of their properties 
shuts the eyes against perceiving them. 
Sometimes a species of lawful prejudice 
contributes to sublimity, when acting fa- 
vourably ; as at other times it counteracts 
those sensations to which the party who 
forms the subject ef the experiment has 
begun to yield. This is evidently the 
case of many of our ecclesiastical build- 
jngs. The simple fact of entering them, 
strikes an awe not diminished by superior 
information on the general nature of such 
buildings : they are pronounced sublime ; 
— but direct conversation, discreetly to 
the paganics which they witnessed tormer- 
ly 5: to the ridiculous ceremonies fo'sted 
onthe people as poblic. worship to God, 
among the Catholics; to the oppressive 
and bloody sentences pronounced in them 
against men of cousummate piety, and 
their sublimity no longer affects the miud, 
a sense of horror chills the biood, and 
what was entered with veneration is quit- 
ted ‘with disgust. 

We are not less affected with the sub- 
limity of some parts of the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, than Mr, Barrett is; but the daily 
perusal of them abates the sense of that 
quality : if read for purposes of devotion, 
devotion. stifles the sense of sublimity ; 
if read for purposes of instruction, in- 
Struetion supersedes the conviction of sub- 
limity. Who expects to tind sublimity or 
beatty or genius, or taste, in an act of 
parliament ? Distinctness of style, a clear 
enuncistion of what is enacted, a mutual 
and correct relation 0: parts, explaining it- 
self, as it were, without the necessity of 
counsel's. opinion on every line, is the 
beauty. ot-style, in an instrument. 
There: is: great wisdom in the command- 


ment ,“* Honour thy father and mother ;" 
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but it has no sublimity, unless in amoral 
sense. Yet possibly, the original language 
in which it is couched, might by preposses- 
sion appear sublime to an ancient Israelite, 

Sublimity is then true and genuine 
when it wil] bear translation out of one 
language into another, yet be acknow- 
ledged as sublime by hearers in its new 
language. “ Belight ; and light was ;” 
is evidentiy the fae of Almighty power, 
conveyed in the speech of any-nation on 
the elobe. And when Milton describes the 

city as having produced certain effects 
Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check’d 
His thunderin mid volley-—— 
The thought is sublime whatever becomes 
of the language: it is striking in Latin, 
in French, in Spanish, in German :- a 
Chinese, a Hottentot, can feel the syblinie® 
restriction. In fact, we could recommend 
the analysis of thoughts which have been 
esteemed sublime among different nations, 
to those who study the causes of things in 
reference to this principle. The Chinese 
highly applaud their sublimities ; translate 
them. The Arabs value themselves-high- 
ly on their sublimities; translate theay 
The wildest nations Calmucks and Tartars 
have their sublimities also ; and who ap- 
proach nearer to the sublime, than our 
red brethren, wild as the woods they tra- 
verse, beyond the Atlantic? The analysis 
of these instances with comparison would. 
do more ‘towards jadiciously fixing the 
principles of sublimity, than prolonged 
consideration of the most ingenios com~' 
position, deriyed from refinement, In 
short, we give it as our opinion, that’ 
true sublimity draws all its power from 
natural principles ; and what those priv- 
ciples are, should seem most likely to be - 
ascertained from examinajion of the 
feelings, and opinions of mankind, at 
large :—apart from their prejudices, if so 
we cau find them, But if we cannot so 
findthem ; then by correcting the preju- 
dices’ of this nation, by the prejudices of 
thai nation, we may produce almost ag 
good criterion. 

If there be any plausibility or propri- 
ety, in these observations the attempt.ta 
attain a final analysis of the nature and 
origin of these principles is too extensive 
to be comprised within the smal) number 
of pages allotted by Mr. B. for their con- 
sideration. He undertakes to examine © 
the systems of Longinus and Burke, of 
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St. Augustine and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and this he accomplishes very succinctly. 
He then proposes his own mode of reach- 
ing sudlimity ; which that we may not 
disparage it, shall speak for itself. 
The Method of attaining Sublimity. 

Having observed that sublimity is the off- 
spring of high sentiment: having observed, 
too, that this high sentiment is marked with 
the greatest strength of feeling ; what remains 
to be determined, is, how the mind is to be 
wrouglt into such a temper. For this pur- 
pose, it will be necessary to ascertain, whether, 
in order to produce this eflect with greater 
facility, there be any peculiar mode of con- 
sidering 2n object. 


We have seen that sublimity may be com- 


mosicated to objects of tiie greatest variety or 
complexions; that independently of those 
which are terrific, it may extend to others of 
a very different, to some, even of a direcily 
Opposite nature. It may animate the raptures 
of joy, as well as aggravate the impressions 
of terror, There is uo object, in a word, suf- 
ficiently dignified to become susceptible of the 
air of command, but sublimity may controul, 
Since, then, this great quality possesses so am- 
ple and diversified a range; since it is com- 
municable to objects so contrary ; is there a 
common quality by which these objects can 
arrive at such q character? Is there a special 
maonet of surveying them, in order to render 
them sublime? This is the question: a diffi- 
culty which I here undertake to solve. 

Que of two general precautions to be ob- 
served, for the attainment of sublimity, should 
previously be cansidered, 

The first is, attention. All authors agree 
that sublimity is an eflect of the highest emo- 
tion; that it demands the greatest strength, 
both of feeling and conception ; the objects 
should, for these reasons, be considered with 
Intense 

Another precaution to be observed for faci- 
litating the acquisition of sublimity, which 
those who aspire to so high an attainment, 
never should neglect, is this. Sublimity being 
the echo of high sentiment, no method can 
be more productive than that of nourishing 
aud invigorating this noble feeling. This 1s 
an advice, upon which Longinus particularly 
insists, ‘To attain this purpose, a variety of 
means may be adopted ; but there is no mean 
more subservient to it, than that of acquiring 
a fund of knowledge. ‘This, above all other 
attaininents, fills and enlarges the capacity of 
the mind, gives it a self confidence, and ren- 
ders it pregnant with vast conception. 

These, aud a few others, which.a well-in- 
formed judgment will readi’y suggest, ate the 
geoeral prescriptions for preparing the mind 
for this important acquisition. I shall now 
Veature to prescribe a special method for mak- 


ing this attainment ; and, for its better illus. 
tration, 1 shal! first explain the manoer, in 
which i conceive that I had discovered it...... 

The object in view is to be contemplated 
as appearing under an air of command, to be 
considered, till we completely cateh this im- 
»ression, and transcribe it in the composition. 
Nor is this rule confined to the sublime of 
eloquence : it equally exteads to the sublime 
of every description ; to the sublime of Painte | 
ing; the sublime of music ; in a word, to the 
sublime, wherever it may exist. This isa 
truta, which, without farther discussion, 
there needs but an appeal to experience to de- 
moustrate. 

To this “ air of command,” which is 
our author's great secret, some imay ob- 
ject, the possibility that it may degenerate 
into the tamid and the bombast. Others 
muy quote the ‘ air of command,” of a 
drill serjeant, as no: precisely sublime ; 
while others may wish—and ourselves 
among the number, that Mr. B. had fa- 
voured us with a chapter ‘* How to obtain 
a mind that is capable of sublimity :"—a 
mind capable of ‘‘ vast conception.” 

As we rarely meet with a Saint and a 
Father of the Church, in our literary pe- 
rambulations, we shall insert some of St, 
Augustine's sentiments on that well- 
known question, whence is the pleasure we 
derive from witnessing the perforMance of 
tragedy ? 

The good Father solves the difficulty by 
reference to the power of Curiosity, He 
says, in a passage translated by Mr. B, 


«© Now, whether our senses be in pursuit ef 
pleasure, or seek the gratification of cuciosity, 
may thus be determined. Pleasure prompts 
us to seek whatever is agreeable to them; as 
beautiful scenery, melodious sounds, fiagraut 
sinells, delicious tastes, and what is pleasing 
to the touch: on the contrary, curiosity, 
sometimes, inclines us to seek what pains 
them; and this, not for the disagreeable sen- 
sation which such objects occasion, but solely 
io discover something new, or to acqpire 
more knowledge. For, what plea‘ure 
there be in looking at a mangled corpse, 
which cannot be viewed without horror? 
Never heless, if such an object may be seen, 
all the world flocks to see it; though a sight 
of this nature can answer no other end than 
to shock and wound the feeling. Nay, evea 
those who have been present at it, are afraid 
of seeing it again during their sleep. But, 
who compelled them to go and sec it? of 
who told them that it was something beauti+ 
ful, and pleasing to the eye?—ihe same 
might be said of the curiosity of knowing 
by the intervention of the other seuses, as 
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well as of the eves; but the enumeration of 
these different objects would lead to tov long 
a digression. 

«* To indulge this same passion, is the rea- 
son why in shews, and on the theatre, they 
exhibit to us all that is apt to excite wonder. 
It is curiosity which inspires men witha wish 
to pry into the secrets of nature, which do 
not regard us, the knowledge of which is of 
no advantage, and in which we seck nothing 
but knowledge. It is curiosity which en- 
gages people to search after things unknown 
by means of magic. 

** Iris curiosity which impels men, even 
under the influence of religion, to tempt God, 

when they request of hia a display of signs 

aad miracles, from no other motive than a 
longing to see them, and without any pros- 
pect of benefit.” 


LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 

requested to forward to the Literary Vanorama 

Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 

Particnlars of works in had, or pubiished, for 

insertion tn this department of the 
work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES, 

, The Third Part of the Architectura Eccle- 
stastica Londini, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion ; and the fourth, and final Part is expected 
to be ready by the end of the present year, 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
A second edition of Mr. Baker's Translation 
-of Livy, in. six volumes cetavo, is in the 


_ press. 


DRAMA. 
A Selection of Old Plays, iv fifteen octavo 
volumes, with biographical notices, and cri- 
tical and explanatory notes, by Mr Octavias 


Gilchrist, founded on Dodsley’s Old Piavs, 


and edited by Mr. Isace heed, is preparing 
-for publication. 
MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Dr. Adams has put to the’ press, his long 
projected work on the erroneous opinions and 
Ponsequeni terrors usually entertained coucer- 
jog Hereditary Diseases. 

Burnet, physician to the Mediier- 
rancan fleet, hes in the press, a Praciical Ac- 
count of the, Mediterranean Fever; also the 
History of Fever ducing 1810 to 1313, and of 
the Gibraltar and Carthagena Fevers. 

Dr, Badbara, late physician to ihe Duke of 
Sussex, has-in the press, an Essay on those 
Diseases of ‘the Chest, which have their seat 
the Mucus Membrane, Larynx, or Brouche. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To be published ina few days, handsomely 


printed in two large volumes duodecimo, price 
12s. in boards, Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra ; 
a narrative founded on history. By the Au- 
thor of Patriarchal Times, 

Mr. Nichols’ Continnation of the Literary 
Anecdotes to the year 1310, from the nume- 
rous additions with which he has been fa- 
voured, will extend to two volumes, one -of 
which may be expected early in May. 

Letters froin Kdinburgh ‘will speedily ap- 
pear, containing a detailed account of the 
present state of society and manners in the 
northern ineiropolis, sketches of eminent liv- 
ing characters, &c. 

Dr. Benjamin Heyne, who has been for 
several years in the confidential service of the 
East-India Company, is preparing to publish, 
Tracts, Statistical and Historiéal, on Endia. 

The Rev. Henry Kett has in the press, in 
two small volumes, the Flowers of Wit, or a 
‘select Collection of Bon Mots, with biogra- 
phical and critical remarks: to which are 
added some gasconades, puns, and bulls. 

Matthew Montagu, Esq. is preparing a 
third pertion, or vdlumes V. and VI. of Let. 
ters of Mrs, Elizabeth Montagu, aud some of 
her correspondents. ‘ 

A new edition of Fitzosborne’s Letters on 
several Subjects, written by Wm. Melmoth, 
Esq. is printing in an octavo volume. 

In the piess, a Critical Analysis of Lord 
Bacon’s Philosophy ; preceded by a historical 
sketch of the progress of science from the fall 
of the Roman empire tll the time of Bacan ; 
a biographica! account of that Philosopher ; a 
critical view of his writings in general ; and a 
delineation of their influence over philosophy 
down even to the present times. 2 vols. 8¥0. 
By Alexander Walker, Esq. To free these 
works from the errors of the period ‘in Which 
they were written, religiously to preserve all 
that constitutes the Bacovian Philosophy, and 
to adapt them to modern times, ts the’ object 
of this Analysis. ‘ 

Speedily will be published, Outlines of a 
Natural Sysiemn of Universal Science; pre- 
ceded by a preliminary discourse exnbiting a 
view of the natural system, and followed by 
refutations of all the prevalent hypotheses fn 
phylosophy. 3 vols. 8vo. By Alex. Walker, 
Esq. Vol, I. will contain those sciences of 
which the subjects, in a regular series precede 
and excite human action, or those which are 
commonly called the physical sciences. The 
whole work interspersed with plates, In the 
second volume will be denoted its ‘application 
to the anthropological sciences, to anatomy, 
phis ology, literature, and the fine arts; and 
iy the third, to the moral and political 
sciences. 

At press, a Natural System of the History, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of Man ; 
adapted not only to the use of the professional 
student, but to that of the general reader, thd 
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amateur, and the artist. [lustraied by no- 
merous plates and synoptic tables. 4 vols. 8v9. 
and 3 folio. 
POETRY. 

- 

In May will be published, Pieces of An. 
cient. Poetry, from unpublished MSS. and 
scarce books. Among other Poems here col- 
lecied, will be found some very singalar old 


ballads, including one on the death of Sir’ 


"Thomas Overbary. This work is intended io 


form a thin volume in foolscap 410, and no 


more than one hundse! copies will be printed, 
of which six only will be ppon a blue. paper ; 
of the former about forty co; ies are already en- 
gaged, and of the latier impression three. 
[athe course of the year will be pubiished, 
Poems, Songs, and Sonnets, tugeiver with a 
Masque, by Thomas Carew, Esq. one of the 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, and Sewer 
iv Ordinary to Charles [. ‘The sixth Edition, 
with several, poems from MSS in the Ashm, 
Mus. Oxforl, never before published. To 
Which will be prefixed, a Life of the Author, 
‘This new edition will tie very elegantly print- 
ed on fine drawing-paper, in small 4to, i will 
be embellished with portraits of the author 
and his wile, from a rare taedal by Warin. 


The price to be charged will be not more than 


what.wijl cover the expenses incurred. One 
bundred and fifty copies cnly will be printed. 

Mrs. Grant, author of the Highlanders, and 
other poems, will soon publish, Eighteen 


Hundred and Thirteen, a poem, in two paris, 


Lord Thurlow is prepating for publication, 
the Doge's Daughter, a poem, with several 
translations from Anacreon and Horace. 

Mr. J. H. Merivale has in the press, in 
crewn octavo, Orlando in Roncesyalles, a 
poem, with wood-cut vignettes. 

In the press, Individuality ; or, the Causes 
of Reciprocal Misapprehension : a poem, in 


six books. By Mrs. Martha Ann Sellon. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. John Craig will soon publish, Ele- 
menis of Political Scisnce, in three octavo 
volumes. 


ROMANCES- 


Early in April will be published, the His- 
tory of the Valiant Knight Sir Arthur of Brit- 
tany ; 4 romance of chivalry. Originally tran- 
slaied from the French, by John Bouchier, 
ford Berners. Carefully reprinted from the 
edition published in black letter, by R. Red- 
borne, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. With beautiful outline plates, from 
illominated drawings, contained in a valuable 
MS, of the original romance. This work will 
be elegantly printed in quarto, The impres- 
sion is limited to 200 copies, viz. 175 on small 
post, and 25 on a very fine royal, which last 
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will range with the last edition of Lord Ber- 
ners’ Froissart ; by the editor of which the 
present work is superintended.» OF this aun- 
ber, the whole of the large cupivs,’ and above 
120 of the smaller-paper, have beeu subscribed 
for. The price of the small paper-copies will 
be Five Guineas in boards; 50 will have-the 
plates coloured, to imitate the origiwal ulymi- 


‘hations, of which the price will be Seven 


Guiness. The price.of suen copies.as remain 
unsubscribed for after tae of March, 
will be considerably advanced. 


THEOLOGY, 


Ina few davs will be published, ina quarto 
volume, witha fiae portran, a new aad cor- 
réct edition of Expository Notes, with practi- 
eal Observations on the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: wherein 
the sicred text is ai large reeiied, the sense 


-explained, and the insisuctive exauple of the 


Blessed Jesus aud his holy Apostles; to our 
imitation recommended, The whole designed 
to encourage the reading of the Scriptures in 
private families, and to render the daily peru- 
sal of them profiiabie and delightful. bv W. 
Burkitt, M.A. Vicar and Lecturer of 
Needham, in Essex. 

The Rev. Ingram Cobbin proposes to pub- 
lish a volume of Select Discourses, from the 
most eminent French Divines, 

The Rev, Robert Stevens, of the Asylam 
and Magdalen has nearly ready for the press, 
a wlume of Sermons, calculated for general 
reading. 

At press, The Churchman armed agaiust 
the Errors of the ‘Time, by the Society for 
the Distribution of Traets in Defence of the 
Established Church. ‘This work is on the 
plan of, and a companion to, the Scholar 
armed; and will, like that, form two large 
volumes octavo. 

The Origin of the Constitution, or the 
Identity of Church and State in Great Britain, 
will appear ia a few days, in a small oetavo 


-volume. 


Popery truly Stated and briefly Canfuted, 
in three parts.—-1. The general rines of 
the Romanists, concerning Church Awiho- 
rity and Unity, Catholicism, &c.—I1. Their 

rticular Corruptions.—I1I. The fallacious 

easonings by which they endeavour to seduce 
Protestants, with observations and directions. 
By Joseph Trapp, -D. in one volame 12mo, 
will be ready in a day or two. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Captains Lewis and Clarke's Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River, and across. the 
American Continent to the Pacific Ocean, 
published from the official report, and illas- 
trated by maps, will soon appear in a quarto 


volume. 
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Mr. Pinkerton’s Collection ef Voyages and 
Travels, from the earlieat ages to the present 
time, will soon appear complete, in seven- 
teen volumes quarto, embellished with two 
hundred engravings. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain. Part XXXVII. By John Britton, 
F.S. A. 10s. 6d. and on large paper 16s. 

Parts J. ‘and II. or Numbers 1 to 6, of 
Architectura Ecclesiastica Londini; or, 
the Ecclesiastical Architecture of London: 
being a complete Series of Views of the 
Churches of that City, by eminent Artists; 
for a more full illustration of the Topography 
and History of the Metropolis ; and as a suit- 
able Accompaniment to Dagdale’s Monasticon 
or the Vetusta Monumenta, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

This work will consist of four parts ; each to 
contain thirty plates. Price of the imperial 
quarto (size of the small edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon and of Britton’s Aschitectural An- 
tiquities) 21. 5s. each; royal folio 31. 3s. and 
royal folio, on India paper proofs, 61. Os. The 
price of the numbers, imperial quarto is 15s. 


each; royal folio tl. 1s. atid with proofs | 


2]. 2s. 
A_ few copies, proofs, are printed npon an 
extra large size, on imperial paper, to be in 
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Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F. S. A, vo, 
12s. boards. 

Volume XV. will be published May 1. 
The publication will be continued, a volume 
every two months, 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The first Nine Reports of the Society, 1805 
to 1813 inclusive ; uniformly printed in two 
thick volumes 8vo. Price of Vol I. 3s. 6d. 


Vol. Il. 4s. Gd. extra boards. The Sixth 


Report may be had separately, price ts. 


Select Extracts of Correspondence since the 


publication of the Ninth Annual Report. 8d, 

An Address, explanatory of the Principles, 
Views, and Exertions of the British and 
Foreign Bible Suciety. Extracted from the 
First haere of the Auxiliary Bible Society of 
Stirlingshire and its Vicinity. 8d, 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Account of the most important Recent 
Discoveries and Improvements in Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, to the present time; being 
an Appendix to their Dictionary of Chemist 
and Mineralogy. By A. and C. R. Aikia. 
4to. 18s. 

The Chemical Catechism, with Notes, 
Illustrations, and Experiments. By Samuel 
Parkes, F. L.S. Member of the Geological 
Society, &c. The sixth edition, with emen- 
dations and considerable additions. 8vo. 12s. 

CHRONOLUGY. 

A new Analysis of Chronology, in which 

an attempt is made to explain the history and 


uniformity with the larger paper of Dugdale’s | antiquities of the Primitive Nations of the 


Monasticon, and the large paper copies of | 


Pennant; as also for the Vetusta Monumenta. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Campbell's Lives of the Admirals ; by W. 
Stephenson, Esq. containing the Biography 
of eminent Naval Heroes, omitted by Dr. 
Berkenhout in his Edition, from the Death 
of Queen Anne, to the period where Dr. 
Berkenhout left off. 

The Sixth Volume, embellished with an 
elegant Engraving of Admiral Boscawen, from 
the Original Painting in the possession of 
Lord Falmouth, 128. boards; on soyal 
paper, 18s. 

Vol. 1. 10 V. price 12s. each, or 18s, large 
paper. may also be had: the Seventh Volume, 
containing Naval History, will appear with 
all possible expedition. 

A Histories! and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of James 1. and Charles I. 
and of the lives of Oliver Cromweil and 
Charles If. after the manner of Bayle, from 
original writers and state papers. By William 
Harris, D... =A new edition, with a Life 
ofthe Author, a general Index, &c. to which 
is now added, to complete the Collection of 
Dr. Harris's Works, the Life of Hugh Peters. 
5 vols. 8vo. 31. 

The Biographical Dictionary ; Vol. XIV. 


World, and the prophecies relating to them, “ 


on principles tending to remove imperfection 
aad discordance of preceding systems. By the 


Rev. W. Hales, D. D. Rector of Killesandra, _ 


in Ireland. 4 vols. 4to, 81. 8s, 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Livii Historia. Under the direction of a 
Gentleman of learning and eminence in the 
University of Oxford. From the text of 
Drakenborch, and containing the various read- 
ings, and the whole of the notes both of the 
4to and 12mo. editions of Crevier. The 
Notz Posteriores are introduced in their 
proper places at the bottom of the page. 4 vols, 
8vo. 3l. 3s. 

DRAMA. 

The Farmer’s Wife: an Opera. By C. 
Dibdin, jan. Now performing with great 
applause, at the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
garden. &vo, 2s. fid. 

The Rejected ‘Theatre; or a Collection of 
Dramas whic’ have been offered for represen- 
tation, but declined by the managers of the 
playhouses: Number IIL. containing Theo- 
dora, a Tragedy; the Word of Honoor, a 
Comedy; aud the Bandit, an Opera. 8v0. 
2s. Od. 
FINE ARTS, . 


The new Drawing Magazine; being a 
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selection of lessons calculated to make the art 
of drawing easy, and founded upon the prin- 
ciples of geometry and i cca By James 
Merigot, Wrawing Master, London, and 
Pupil of the Royal Academy in Paris, Part 
I, 4to 7s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

Whitaker's Abridgment of Universal His- 
tory.——This Work will be comprized in 16 
parts, published moathly ; forming together 
three volumes 4to, coaipiled by the Rev. E. 
W. Whitaker, Rector of St Mildred’s, Can- 
terbary, and containing the draught of a bhis- 
tory of all nations from the creation tw the 
peace of Paris in 1760; neither so diffuse as 
discourage a reader from attempting is peru- 
sal, nor so concise as to leave him ignorant of 
the story of any civilized part of the Earth: 
while the notice particularly taken in it of the 
moral dispensation of which this is the thea- 
ire, will render the work peculiarly interesting 
to the serions investigator of the history of 
his own species. The first part, price 8s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A new Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary ; comprising an explanation of the 
terms and principles of pure. and mixed ma- 
thematics, and such branches of natural phi- 
losophy as are susceptible of mathematical 
investigation. With historical sketches of the 
tise, progress, and present state of the several 
departments of these sciences. And au account 
of the discoveries,and writings of the most 
celebrated authors, both ancient and moiern. 
By Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military 
Acagemy, Woolwich ; Author of an Elemen- 
tary Lovestigation of the Theory of Numbers, 
&c. &e. royal 8vo. 21 5s. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRUGERY. 


A Treatise on Hydreacephalas, or Dropsy 
of the Braia., By James Carmichael Say ta, 
M. avo Gs. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy; in 
which are explained the preparations in the 
Huntetian collection. By Sir Everard Home, 
Bart. ROS. Seajeant Surzeon to the King, 
Senior Surgena to St. Georges Hospital, and 
Honorary Professor to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. [ilustrated by 132 Bngrayings by 
Hosire, after drawings by Mr. Clift. 2 vols. 

10. 71 73, boards, 


METAPHYSICS. 


The Second Volume of Elements of the ° 


Phitosophy, of the Human Mind. By Dogaid 
Stewact, Esq. F. R.S. Ed. formerly Professor 
of Moral Philosopliv in the University of 
Ediuburgh. ZI. 2s. 

MI3CELLANIES. 

An Abridgment of Brady's Clavis Calen- 
devia; of, a complete Avalysis of the Calen- 
dar; with ceclesiastical, historical, and classical 


anecdotes.—This work has been carefully 
abridged by the Author of the Clavis Calén- 
daria, for the use of schoolyand young petsons. 
1omo- 10s, 6d. 

A List of the Navy; compiled by the au- 
thority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, from origical and authentic docu- 
ments To be contiaued monthly, Is. Gd. 

The Predestined Thief; or a Dislogne 
between a Calvinistic Preacher and a Thief 
condemmed to the gallows, an appli- 
cation to the recent case of R. Kendall, exe- 
cuted at Northampton, for robbing tie Leeds 
Maul, Angus! (8, i813 Svo. Ss. 

The Caricature Magazine; or Mirror of 
Mirth, for Pebrnary. oval Folio, contains 
ing two highly.fiuished caricatures and a 
vignette be continued every fort. 
night. 2s. 

Elements of Tuition, Part If, The Eng- 
lish School, or the History Analysis, and Ap- 
plication of the Madras system of education 
to English schools. By the Rev. Andrew 
Bell, and D. DD. F. As. S. F. R.S. Ed. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham. 8vo, 
12s. 

An Abstract of the Aunual Reports and 
Correspondence of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, from the commence- 
ment of its connection with the East-lodia 
Mission, A. 1D. 1709, to the present day ; 
together with the charges delivered to the 
missionaries, at different periods, on their de- 
parture for their several missions. Svo. 13s... 

A Funeral Oration on General Moreau; 
inscribed to his imperial majesty the Emperor 
Alexander. 4to. 58. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

‘Tne Merchant and Ship- Master’s Assistant ; 
or, an account of the monies, exchanges, 
weights, aud measures of the principal com. 
mercial places of Europe, America, and the 
West-Indies; the weighis and measures of 
each place accurately compared with those of 
Great Britain ; also information respecting 
the stowage and loading of Ships; examples 
of the mode of calculating exchanges ; tables 
for reducing deals of differest sizes 10 standard 
deals in all the ports of Russia, Sweden, Prussia, 
and Norway; and for freight of ships, with 
deals, timber, tar, &e. also for calculating the 
wages of seamen; together with a tueatise on 
maiine issurance, 8vo. 10s. 61, 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Corasimin; or, the Minister, a Romance. 
By the Author of the Swiss Emigrants. 3 vols, 
{3mo. 18s. 

O'Donnel; a National Tole. By Lady 
Morgan, late Miss Qwenson, author of the 
Wild Irish Girl, Novice of St. Deminick, 
&e. 3 vols. th 1s. 

Pleasure and Pain: or, the Fate of Ellen: 
a tale. By Maria Weston. 3 vols. 
18s. 
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The Castle of Strathmay ; or Scenes in the 
Norsth ; a tale. Illustrative of Scotish manners 
and society. By Honoria Scott, authoress of 
a Winter in Edjnburgh. 2 vols. 12mo. Qs. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Novam Lexieon, Greeo-Latinum, in No- 
ram Testomentum, congessi et variis Obser- 
vationibas Philologicis illustravit Joh Freider 
Schleusner. Printed from the third edition 
poblished at Letpsic in 1808. Conducted by 

‘James Smith, D. D. Mn John Syrauchon, 
and Mr. Adam Dickinson, late one of the 
mageters at the Charter-house, and Editor of 
Kenophontis Opera, Gr. et. Lat. 10 vols, 
Jately published. Svo. with titles to bind in 
vols. 3]. 3s.—a few copies 8vo. royal writ- 
ing paper, 4 vols. Ol. 
POETRY. 

Pleasures of Pity, and other poems. By 
Ferdinand Fullerton Weston, Esq. 4to 11. 
Gd. on fine paper 2s. 

The Legend of Iona, with other poems. 
By Walter Paterson. 8vo, 12s. 

_ Habington’s Castara; with a preface and 
notes, by Charles A. Elion. 8vo. gs. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Speeches of Robert Rickards, Esq. in 


the debate in parliament on the renewal of 
the charter of the East-India Company, the 
2d and 14th of June, 1813; with appendixes, 
and an examiuation of the Company’s accounts 
laid before the select committee of the house 
of commons. Svo. 10s. Gu. 


POLITICS. 


Napoleon's Conduct toward Prussia since 
the peace of Tilsit, from the original docu- 
ments published by order of the Prussian 
government. Translated from the German, 
with an appendix and anecdotes by the Editor. 
Bvo. 4s. 

THEORY. 


The Prophecy of Ezekiel concerning Gogue, 
the last tyrant of the church, his invasion of 
Ros, his discomfiture and final fall; examined, 
and in part illustrated. By Granville Peon, 
Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 


_ Sermons.—By the late Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirwan, Dean of Killala. With a portrait of 
the author, and a sketch of his life, 8vo. 12s. 

Observaiions on the repeal of the ist and of 
the gth and j0th William IIT, commonly 
called the Trinity Doctrine Bill. By the 
Rev. Henry Aitkins, A M. late fellow of the 
New College, Oxford. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Constitution in Church and State. A 
Sermon preached at the parish church of Great 
Brickhill. By the Rev. Latham Waine- 


wright, A. M. F.S A. of Emanuel College, | 


Cambridge, and Reetor of Great Brickhill, in 
the county of Buckingham, Svo. 4s. 6d. 
A Sermon preached in the church of Kib- 
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worth, Leicestershire, January 13, 1814, 
being the day appointed for a general thanks~ 
iving. By the Rev. James Beresford, M. A. 

ector of Kibwoyth, late Fellow of Merion 
Colleze, Oxford, 4to. 1s Od. 

"A Sermon, preached in the parish ehurch 
of Mortlake, in the county of Surrey, January 
13, 1814, being the day appointed for a gene- 
ral Thanasgiving, By Hdward Owen, B. A, 
Perpetual Curate of Mortiake. 

Causes for, and duties connected with, Na- 
tional Thanksgiving 5 a Sermon, preached at 
the parish church of St. Giles, Cripple-gate, 
January 13, 1814, being the day appointed 
for the general thanksgiving. By the Rev, 
George Ferne Bates, M. A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Vicar of South Miras, Mid- 
dlesex ; and Lecturer of Cripplegate parish. 
Svo. Is, 

A Sermion, preached in Lambeth chapel, 
on Sunday, October 3, 1813, at the consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. William 
Howley, D. D. Lord Bishop of London, By 
William Stanley Goddart, D. D. Rector of 
Repten, Sussex. Published by command of 
the archbishop. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Vetus ‘Testamenium Grecum, eum variis 
Lectionibus. Editionem a Roberto Holmes, 
STP. RSS. Decano Wintonensis inchoatam ; 
continuavit Jacobus Parsona, A. M. Tomi 
Secandi, Pars 3, complecteos Primum Lib, 
Regum. Oxonii ex Typographo Clarendo- 
niano, 1613. 11. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Parochial History and Antiquities of 
Hampstead, in the county of Middlesex ; com- 
prising an authentie detail of the descent of 
property within that district; and am accovat 
of its natural productions, customs. parochial 
institutions, eminent residentss&e. By John 
James Park. Handsomely printed, with ele- 
ven engravings. Royal 8vo. 11..7s.—A few 
cupies printed on fine paper, 4to. proof im- 
pressions, 31. 3s. 


VETERINARY AFFAIRS. 


Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics; cons 
taining the etlects of Medicines on varion- 
animals, the symptoms, causes and treatment 
of diseases, with a select collection of Formule, 
Part J. The materia Medica, Pharmaceutical 
preparations and compositions. Part II. The 
disorders incident to neat cattle, arranged ac. 
cording to the Nosology of Cullen. By W, 
Peck, London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Langsdorfl’s Voyages and Travels, the second 
and concluding volume, containing the Voy- 
age from Kamschatka to the Aleutian Islands, 
the Northwest coast of America, and return 
by land over the Northeast parts of Asia 
through Siberia to Petersburg. With five 
engravings and a map of the author's route. 
vol. 2. 4to. 173. Gd. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTUROPICA, 
—— Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


DISTRIBUTION OP COALS, AT A LOW PRICE, 
TO THE POOR. 


Ata General Meeting of the Association for 
the Reliefof the Poor of the City of London, 
anu Parts adjacent, held on Wednesday, the 
bth of January, 1814, 


The Rev. Goons in the Chair ; 


Resolved that the following letter be addres- 
sed to the subscribers, and other friends, of 
this Association, 

Sir,—during the most ifclement part of 
last winter, a distribution of 63 chaldons of 
coals, at the reduced price of one shilling per 
bushel, was made to such poor persuns, as 
were recommended by the subseribers, the 
whole expence of which was defrayed out of 
the funds of the association, without soliciting 
any fresh subscriptions, or even accepting 
those which were spontaneously tendered by 
benevolent individuals, 

The general approbation manifested by the 
subscribers, as well as the gratitude of a great 
number of industrious and necessitous famiiies, 
afforded a convincing proof, that hardly any 
mode of relief is more acceptable or salutary, 
than that afforded by the reduction of the 
price of the expensive, but indispensible, arti- 
cle of coals. When it is considered that coals 
are, from several causes, much dearer in the 
metropolis, than in most other parts cf the 
kingdom, and mach enhanced in price in the 
winter season, when the wages and employ- 
ment of the labouring poor are also much di- 
minished, the case of tie poor in London, as 
it relates to this article of the fitst necessity, 
presents a peculiar claim to the commiseration 
of the benevolent and humane. 

Another distribution of coals, at a reduced 
price, has been determined on, by a geveral 
meeting, for the present winter, and a stock 
has been laid in for that purpose; but the 
funds at the disposal of the association, have 
not enabled them to carry il, as yet, to the 
same exiént, as last winter, although most de- 
sitable 5 it has, therefore, been thoaght pro- 
per to signify to the subscribers and the public, 
that the contributions of ‘such benevolent in- 
dividuals, as may fecl inclined to assist the 
funds of the association for this purpose, will 
now be acceptable. 

Coals are now distributing, to the poor, at 
the City Public Kitchen : and six tickets will 
be sent you, in the first instance, vpon the 


‘receipt of your subscription ; each of which, 


when filled up, with the name and residence 
of the person recomarended, and your own 


» 
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signature, will entitle the bearer to one 
bushel, at one shilling per bushel. 


Signed on behalf of the General Meeting, 
Gooner, Chairman. 


Subscriptions will be received by Down, 
Thornton, and Co. Bartholomew Lane ; 
Messrs, Hoares, Fleet Street ; Rev. Williams 
Goode, Rectory House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Blackfriars; Mr. Deputy Box, Ludgate Hill ; 
North, Hoare, Nanson, and Co. New Bridge 
Strect ; Banks Farrand, 48, Cheapside ; Mr. 
Phipps, Secretary, No. G, Aldersgate 

treet. . 


ON THE OFFENCE OF CHILD STEALING, .. 


The crime of child-stealing mast be consi- 
dered, by those who reflect on the dreadfal 
consequences resulting from it, as one of the 
greatest offences which can be committed, 
and is acrime whieh has not onfrequently 
been committed of late years, notwithstanding 
which, there is sot anv law in this counuy 
direct against it, The method generally 
adopted when the offenders have been disco- 
vered,has been to indict them for stealing the 
clothes which the children had on when 
stolen. This, it is very obvious, is an indirect 
method of proceeding. It is therefore desira- 
ble, that some new act should be passed, for 
indicting the offenders for stealing the chit- 
dren.—In hopes that the legislaiors of this 
kingdom will see the expediency of passing 
such an act, the following particulars are sub- 
mitted to their consideration. 

In the year 1808, Mr. Alderman Combe 
brought a bill info the Howse of Communs, 
against the crime, commonly called chitd- 
stealing, which passed that house, but not 
the House of Lords, this citcumstance was 
owing, I understand, to some cause, which 
may be called accidental, rather than to any 
objection to the principles of the bill. The 
title of this bill, (which was ordered to be 
printed 27th April, 1808,) was, ** A Bill to 
prevent the forcible or fraudulent carrying away 
of Young Children, commonly called Child 
Siealing:” the punishment enacted was trans- 
portation for fourteen years 

The return from transportation, felony, 
without benefit of clergy. This is a most 
severe clause, and one which it is earnestly 
hoped will not be inserted, shoulda new bil 
be brought in. 

The fullowing cases are here collected, with 
a view to strengthen the arguments which 
may be brought forward in favour of passing 
an act of parliament. 

Maria Arnold, about five years old, whilst 
playing at the door of her father’s house in 
Shadwell, was, with a brotlrer ot her's, (about 
three years old,) taken away by a 
named Isabella Thompson, on the 15th of 
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July, 1812, and found in Stepney church-yard 
the same day. 1. Thompson had taken off 
the little girl's frock, also the boy's pinalore, 
as itis understood, She was tried at the Old 
Bailey, and found guilty of stealiug the {i ck. 

In or about the year 1806, Jane Ka, avout 
seven monihs old, davgater of Heory and 
Jane Kay, was stolen from her father’s house, 
the Angel and Trumpet, on Stepney Greco. 
‘The child was taken a cradle. She was 
dressed in long clothes, 4 cambrick frock, and 
Jaced cap. She was aiscovered in the Mile- 
end Road, with a woman wao had beea with 
a young woman ar the public house that 
morning. The young woman who remained 
at the public pouse after the elder one had 
left it, was the person suspected of having 
taken the child. 

(Child not found.) 


On the 17th of November, 1804, the infant 
son of Ann Martin, (about five weeks old,) 
who lodged in Jackson's Court, Blackfriars, 
was taken away, and has not been found, 
A well-dressed woman, in a bottle-green pe- 
lisse, was enquiring in the court for some per- 
son whom she supposed was in disiress. A 
Mrs. Juler, who lived io the house with Ann 
Martin, introduced the lady to her, who, on 
seeing A. Martin, said she was not the person. 
Afier staying some time, the lady persuaded 
A. Martin to go along with her to shew her 
the way to the, George Inn in the Borough, 
and took the child in her arms, pretending it 
was to prevent Mrs. Martin from being fati- 

ed. When they came to the inn, the lady 
desired Mrs Martin to take a letter in to soine 
person, and in the mean time went away with 
the child. 


Mary Marsh, about four years old, the 
daughter of Joseph Marsh, was, on the 
24th of August, 1805, at about three o’clock 
in the afiernoon, taken fron her parents’ door, 
(or wear ii,) at the Orchard, Peckham; aud 
the next morning was found tn the North or 
Bell's Fields, stripped of her clothes. The 
woman who took her away, appeared like a 
poor woman. 

Many more instaaces of child-stealing might 
have been mentioned besides the above, but 
as the particulars have uot been investigated, 
it has not been judged proper to enumerate 
them, 

The following hand-bill on this sabject has 
been extensively circulated. 

CHILDREN LOST OR FOUND. 
Parents, Parish Officers, and other Persons, 


by Permission of the Gresham Committee, 
(during Pleasure.) 


The public are hereby informed, that, in 
order to shorten the duration of anxiety suffer- 
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ed by parents and others, occasioned by litle 
children straying from home, or being other. 
wise missing, notices of children, being lost or 
fuuad, may be posted up at the front of the 
Royal Exchange, on boards placed there for 
the purpose, (lree of expence to the parties ) 
by which means a ready communication will 
be formed between those whe have lost, and 
those who Dave found the children ; and thus 
hours, perhaps days, of severe affliction 
may be prevented. The children, of conrse, 
are to be taken care of in the patith where 
they are found, until theie places of abudé are 
discovered, 

If rarents wonld take pains to teach their 
children, when very young, their own name, 
and that of the p'ace where they Jive, it would 
be the aneaus, no doubt, of their being soon 
restored, wiren missed. 

reeommended to parents to have the 
names of their children, and their resideuce, 
wnitten with Permanent Ink, on some part of 
their clothing. 

Besides posting a notice, as aboye-mention- 
ed, one should be put up in some conspicuous 
place near the spot from whence a child bas 
been lost, or where found. 

As it is desirable that the notices at the 
Royal Exchange should be taken down when 
a child is restored, it would be esteemed a fa- 
vour if some person would, as soon as conve- 
nient, put up a paper siguifying the same, 


DISTRESSE3 IN GERMANY. . 


The promptitude of the city of London in 
sending assistance to the distressed on the 
continent during the calamities of the war, 
now, as we hope, drawing to its close, forms 
a mosi bonourable, and in a certain sense sin- 
galar, feature of the times. Return of post, 
was the only delay suflered by its benevolence. 
It could not be expected that during the late 
intefruption of the sittings of Parliament, the 
higher ravks of the state could equal the mer- 
chants in promptitude, or form general meet- 
ings with equal expedition. This is no im- 
peachment of the benevolence of the superior 
classes ; it was unavoidable from the state of 
affairs. 

On Saturday, March 26, a meeting was 
held at the Freemasons’ Hall in Queen-street, 
for the purpose of considering, and with in- 
tent to assist in endeavouring to alleviate, the 
distresses of those parts of Germany, which 
have been the seat of war and devastation. 
Tue appeal was to every human heart : had 
our implacable enemy effected his purposes, 
Wwe might now have been soliciting aid; burnt 
out of house and home; without a pitying 
eye to commiserate our condition, 

The center of the room was appropriated to 
the ladies :—the celebrated Madame de Staél 
sat nearly in the middle of the room. 
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The Duke of York having taken the chair 
amidst the enthusiastic greetings of the room, 
opened the meeting with a short speech, in 
which he stated in general terms the object of 
the assembly, Germany had suflered accu- 
mulated miseries : many parts of it were in a 
most ruinous condition, in consequence of the 
devastations of an unsparing enemy. He 
left British feelings to their own impulse on 
such an occasion: the dictates of those feel- 
ings, obeyed, would exceed the most sanguive 
expectations. 

Mr. Martin, secretary to the society lately 
farmed in the city, (of which the Duke of 
Sussex is patron) stated at some length many 
particulars of the disiresses of which that 
society had received authentic information, 
The general tarn of the people looking to 
Great Britain for help; the extreme hama- 
nity of the ladies of Berlin, (the Princess 
Royal of Prussia at their head) towards the 
sick and wounded in the hospitals of that city. 
Hospitals had been recently erected to con- 
tain 10,000 sick ;—they had been crowded to 
excess. ‘The widows of those who fell fight- 
ing with the venerable Blucher were not over- 
looked, Of the £60,000 already subscribed, 
£1,000 had been sent to these ladies for the 
use of their hospitals, He coneluded by 
reading a letter communicating, in the Prince 
Regent’s name, a donation of £500. This 
letter was from Lord Sidmouth. 

Lord Kenyon communicated the wish of 
Lord Sidmouth to be placed on the list for 
£100. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury addressed 
the chair: he described the solid advantage 
likely to result to England from the magaa- 
nimous efforts made by the Germans to regain 
their own liberty. It therefore became Eng- 
land to employ the great means still left her, 
in relieving those calamities under which 
Germany suffered. 

The Duke of Sussex enlarged on much the 
same ideas—stated, that the ladies of Berlin 
had not only ventured their persons, fearless 
of sickness, in serving the sick, but no priva- 
tion could deter them. Finding their cash 
run low they divested themselves of their 
ermaments—the Princess Royal first—she set 
the example (Loud and continued app/ause), 
“* Feeling these actions as | do—feeling the 
honour of such proceedings,” added H.R. H. 
** it gives me heart-felt pleasure to observe 
that this account is received with such plea- 
sure, and excites such admiration.” 

Mr. Wilberforce concurred in the senti- 
ments already expressed. He congratulated 
the empire on this exertion, prompted by the 
heads of the church and the state. He felt 
his heart elevated. with the cheering prospects 
of the continent. He lamented the inade- 
quacy of his powers to do justice to a subject 
30 glorious. 
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Rev. Mr. Kuper, a Hanoverian clergyman, 
found it impossible to refrain from expressing 
his sentiments of heartfelt gratitude. The 
people of Germany stood in great need of 
assistance. Many thousands were drivea 
from their habitations, with their wives and 
children, by a ruthless despot, not to be sofi- 
ened by tears, or suspended in his career of 
devastation by entreaties. ‘The great and ho- 
nourable exertions for the relief of Germany 
had already produced an universal prayer 
throughout that country for the prosperity of 
Englaud. 

Several other noblemen and gentlemen 
spoke. In the mean while the subcription 
was filling up: many noblemen put them- 
selves down for one hundred pounds each. 
The whole sum might amount, before the 
meeting broke up, to about £4,000. A 
committee was appointed, which continued 
sitting and receiving subscriptions for some 
time longer. The committee are 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Archbishop of York. 
Bishop of London, 

Bishop of Exeter. 

Bishop of Chester. 

Bishop of Salisbury. 

Bishop of Ely. 

Lord Kenyon. 

Lord Calthorpe. 

Rt. Hon. Sir J. Nicholl. 
Rt. Hon G Rose. 

Sir Thomas Ackland. 

E. Wilbraham Bootle, esq. 
Ww. Wilberforce, esq. 
R. H. Inglis, esq. 

Joshua Watson, esq. 

Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge. 
Henry Thornton, esq. 

Rev. H. H. Norris, 

Sir J. Mac Intosh. 

Hon. F. North. 

Colonel Bathurst. 

Rit. Hon. Sir Wim. Scott. 
Charles Grant, esq. jun. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. J. C. Villiers. 

R. H. Marten, esq. 


DIDASCALIA. 
The chief novelty that has engaged the at- 


tention of the theatrical managers, and of the 
theatrical public has been the repeated appeur- 
ances of Mr. Kean, in the characters of 
Richard and Shylock, at Drury Lane, It 
has roused a spirit of emulatiov, and Richard 
has found bis representative in Mr. Young at 
Covent Garden, who has exerted himself with 
unusual gpirit, and no inconsiderable suc- 
cess. 

The critics commend the laying aside the 
old manner of raising ghosts, through the 


trap-doors of the stage; by Which the eu- 
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dience saw clearly enough that they came from 


the regions below. At Drary Lane théy are 
introduced behind a gauze or tissue, which 


acting as a thin veil, gives (hem a more aerial © 


appearance. This is susceptible of a fine ef- 
fect ; and of being finely varied ; nevertheless, 
it militates against the old notion of ghosts 
being emanations froin bodies dead and bu- 
ried in the earth ; capable of passing through 
the subterranean regions as well as rendering 
themselves visible, or invisibic, at pleasure. 
Perhaps correctly a distinction ovght to be ob- 
served here : spirits of the air, angels, &c. 
certainly ought not to come up from the 
earth ; but ghosts, that is to say sprriis of those 
whe once lived on the earth, aid wise mor- 
tal remains are therein deposited, way be al- 
lowed to rise from the earth, and to sink into 
the earth—not indeed in chamber scenes—bat 
when the sceme allows the presence of esrth, 
to sink into: as it certainly does in the teut 
scene of Richard. 

On this subject we add the sentiuenis of a 
writer always esteemed among the most judi- 
cious, especial'y in reference ‘o the ideas and 
works of our in»mortal bard, bat Mrs. Grit- 
fiths had not fully felt the force of the popular 
notions and illusions of the time, in which 
Shakespeare wrore ;-and of the tradttionary 


imaginations avd conclusions till extant—— | 


not indeed among polite society—or among 
the learned—ar aavorig the citizens of Lon- 
don, but among the cenntry at large, and the 
faithful. depositaries of the tales of former 
times. 
Mrs. Griffith im her «* Morality of Shakes- 
peare,”’ thus expresses herself—‘* In this 
scene, the adverse camps are supposed to be 
itched near each other at night, ready (o join 
Battle in the moraing; and in the space be- 
tween, the spirits of all the persons murdered 
by Richurd appear, threatening destruction to 
him, and promising success to Richmond. 
But the ghosts here are not fo be taken (ile 
rally—they are to be understood only as an 
allegorical representation of these images or 
ideas, which naturally ocear to the urinds of 
men during their sleep, referring to the ac- 
tions of their lives, whether good or bad.” 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


March 12, Mr. Kean performed Ham/et 
’ for the first tiave at this theatre. Allowances 
must be inade for the difficulties of this cha- 
racter; many of which Mr Kean overcame 
in a graceful and novel manner. But it did 
not appear that he was born a prince. He 
ever forgot the insignia that became his dig- 
nity, when in company with the king and 
court. This actor is no imitator of ‘others, 
whose manner is become popular on the stage. 
It must, therefore, require much finishing ; 
and this it will reveive from ‘repetition and 


profound study, guided by good sense. and 


ratioual conception of characier, eceurrence - 


aod effect. 

At this house an Oratorio, new in: this 
country, was performed, called The Mount 
of Olives,” the production of- Beethoven, the 
ceiebrated comporer. ‘The wusie is good, 
and. ju some paris grand; but the whole 
rather heavy. Line chief voeal performers, 
particularly Mes. Dickons, Mis. Biand, and 
Ms. Nakdi, were much appiauded. Maoter 


Baroett was encored. ,Madame Mare 
» Loinette Catalani, a yOuuger sister of 


Catalani, made her first public appearance, 
She is an interesting young jacty, und-resem- 
bles her sister ia person ; sue has a very please 
ing voice, aud execuied the air of “ He was 
despised” in adelieate and manner. 


Her voice, though a fine one, is not of the: 


superior order of her sister's, Miss Smith 
gave her Milionic recsiations. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Feb, 24, was introduced as a new after- 
piece, of the melo-drame kind, celied Zhe 
MVanderning Boys, or the Casice Odval. 
The story dep ads. on the change of 
character in the right owner of an. estaie,, 
who acts as porter al the gate, while the, 
cate is beld by a baroness. ‘vis lady,-in 
cOucert with her steward, gets bur of two 
wandering boys, sons of the disguised porter, 
who had been supposed lost in a conflagration: 
in their early infaney, with their mother. 
The steward prepares poison for them; bat 
by the dexieriapof che supposed porter, 


‘ithimseif. The stery was hardly mitelligible 


lo the audienee, which received the piece 
rather coolly. 

the Lent Orstorios commenced at this 
theatre with The Messiah, and the addition 
of a miscellaneous act. The orchestra. is, 
very strong in vecal as well as. instrumental 
excellence, Catalani sang with all her worted. 
beauty of tone and force of execution, ‘The 
chorusses were encored by a crowded audi- 
ence, 

‘The architecture of the orchestrais new,. 
and merits the praise which is due to elegant 
simplicity; it harmonies with the architec- 


ture of the house, ; 


Madame Catalani contracts no engagement 
this year at the Opera. Her conceris at the 
Argyle Rooms continue once a week during 
the season. 

KING S THEATRE. 

The squabbles at this Seat of Harmony ‘have 
now a fair chance of ending ; the property lias 
been soll by order of the Lord Chaneelior, 
and is bought’by Mr. Waters, who will soow 
open. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN 
INDIA, 
NEW COMET, 


Madras, May 18, 1813.—A Comet has lately 
been visible from the Observatory ; when first 
seen it was at no great distance from the bright 
star in the Scerpion. April 29, its right as- 
cension on the meridian was 2¢4 degrees 
514 minutes, and its declination 39 degrees 
5 minutes South ;.it has since that time, to 
the 8th instant, moved to the westward at a 
medium rate of about 7 degrees, and to the 
southward about 1 degree, in 24 hours—it 
has since moved northerly. When first seen, 
the Moon was below the horizon, aod the 
Nueleus appeared nearly the size of a star of 
the second magnitude, and sarrounded by a 
considerable Coma. Owing to the brightness 
of the Moon, it has become very indistinct ; 
and itis not likely to be long visible: it pas- 
ses the meridian this evening near Sun-set, at 
an altitude of about 31 degrees to the south. 

May20.--The Comet which has been moving 
westward and in a northerly direction, with a 
motion continnally decreasing, has receded so 
far from the earth, as not to be distinguished, 
except with the assistance of a telescope: it 
is now near Lambda in the constellation of 
the ship Argo, and passes the meridian about 
an hoor before sun-set, at an altitude of 35 
degrees. 


ENGLISH BOY ESCAPED FRUM A MASSACRE: 
DECEIT OF MALAY CHIEFS. 


* By the Nauti/us arrived from Macassar, a 
singular account is received of an English boy 
still residing at Cooti, who has survived the 
plunder of a vessel at that place by pirates 
about two years ago. 

The following is an abstract of the narrative 
received by messengers, who were sent from 
Maeassar to make enquiry into the fact, 

During the period when this vessel was 
lying at Cooti, the Shahbunder gave a party 
ou here to the captain of the ship, at which 
two chiefs were present. On rising from the 
entertainment, they all ed to the ship, 
where they-again ate and drank, and when the 
party was breaking up, the two chiefs agreed 
to go on board next day, with merchandize 
for traffic; they did so, and took advantage 
of that opportunity to convey fullowers.on 
board, by whom the ship was carried and 
taken. Three Europeans, two Chinese, and 
five Sepoys, were killed in the affair, and the 
rémainder of the crew were made slaves, and 
employed to work in the gardens of the two 
chiefs, who executed this atrocious act. 

The boy, by name Thomas Brooks, is 
stated to have received several wounds during 
the massacre, but he escaped on shore, and 
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was hospitably received by the Sultan of 
Cooti, who has since lodged him in his own 
house, and treated him as‘a brother... 

It is added, that measures are adopted to 
bring him from thence by tie first practicable 
opportunity. 


ACCOUNT @F A CORAL ROCK. 


We have to acknowledge the favour of a 
correspondent in communicating the follow- 
ing aecuunt of a coral Rock, upon which the 
Honorable Company's ship, Fairlie, struck 
during her passage to Batavia. 

*« The k on which we struck on the 
** 2istof April, 1813, at 1 A. M. is asunken 
sock, and not laid down’ in any of our 
‘‘ charts, it is situated on the south side of 
‘* Gaspar Stuaits. We made it to be in lati- 
** tude 3° 27’ south, and longitude 107 10° 
‘* east by chronometer.’ We had two boats 
‘* out sounding, and found g, 10, to 15 fa- 
‘* thoms close to it, and immediately over it 
‘* 4 and 5 feet, it is not above a cable’s length 
** in circumference; the ship was not more 
‘* than five minutes on it, the sea at the time 
‘* was very smooth, with fine weather, anda 
“* light breeze at W. S. W. and we sustained 
‘* no injury; we were stéering south at the 
‘* time, going 24 knots. 

‘* A little to the northward of it, we could 
** plainly see lying on the ground an anchor 
and cable.” 

REJOICINGS FOR ACQUISITION OF A PRECI- 
OUS STONE. 


The most important event which lately oc- 
curred in the Punjab, was the acquisition by 
Runjeet Sing, of a precious stone of extraor- 
dinary value, lately the property of the un- 
fortunate Shah Soojah-ul Moolk, of which the 
praises have been long celebrated in the 
ukhbars, and which has been long regarded 
by Runjeet with a covetous eye. The ceres 
mony of transferring this desired treasure, 
was accompanied with cirenmstances of un- 
usual solemnity. The Seik chiefiain paid 
a visit of state to the captive Sultan, remained 
with him for two hours; and the parties ex- 
changed turbans, and pledged themselves to 
each other by mutual oaths of eternal friend-. 
ship, previous to the surrender of the jewel, 

e interview being concluded, Runjeet 
ordered his triumph to be celebrated by dis- 
charges of cannon, and general iluminatious. 
The guards were at the same time removed 
from the doors of Soojah’s dwelling; he was 
restored to ostensible liberty; and he talked. - 
of another expedition to Peshour. 


ALMANACK OUTDONE. 


_ The astrologers had assured Runject 
Sing, und pledged themselves to the truth of 


‘their prediction by a written covenant, that a 
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great battle between the adverse armies, would 
be fought on the 6th of Assaur, in which the 
Seiks would be victorious, and one of Futteh 
Khan's principal generals would be killed. 
GRATEFUL ATTACHMENT .OF SEPOYS TO 
THEIR OFFICER: TIGER HUNT. 


Information had been brought to the Ist 
Battalion, 4th Regiment Native Infantry, at 
Kaira, commanded by Captain Hull, ‘that a 
Royal Tyger had committed great devastation 
in the neighbourhood—Captain. Hul imme- 
diately formed a party for its destruction, and 
in the course of the pursuit, the retreat of two 
of these ferocious animals was discovered in a 
thick jungle near a village—one of them es- 
caped: the other, a Tygress, crossed the bed of 
a river, and in her flight was struck by two 
well-directed shots.—-The pursuit was contin- 
ued with spirit, and after a long search, a 
Sepoy traced the place of her concealment.— 
The party advanced towards the spot, but, in 
the way, on approachiug the edge of a deep 
ravine, the animal burst vpon their view 
sooner than was expected.—With a tremend- 
ous roar she instantly made a spring at Captain 
Hull, who was in front of some of his 
Sepoys.—Seeing the imminent pers} of their 
Commanding Officer, with one accord, they 
rushed forward to interpose themselves and 
receive the Tygress on their bayouets, crying, 
save the Pultun Ka nuseeb Kawind,* and 
firing at her at the same time.—The furious 
animal, although wounded by several shots, 
and with her tongue pierced by a bayonet, 
completed her spring, ripped up the pantaloon 
and boot of Captain Hall, broke the leg of a 
Sepoy, and then fell with them and another 
Sepoy inte an adjoining ravine, where, after 
receiving five balls iu her shoulder, she met 
from her gallant assailants with the coup de 
grace ; she measured tea feet in length.— We 
are happy to leara that these brave fellows 
who se generously pressed on to the front of 
the battle to save their officer from destruction, 
although grievously wounded, one having 
been obliged to suffer amputation of his frac- 
tured leg, have recovered their health, and are 
in the enjoyment of a very liberal subscription, 
which was immediately entered into by the 
gentlemen of the station; and in addition to 
the substantial comforts thus obtained fir 
them, their commander, after otherwise alle- 
viating their misfortune, which they declared 
they did not regard since they bad saved him, 
has secared for them such rewards as ase most 
valuable in a soldier's estimation, and must 
tend to excite among their comrades an emu- 
lation of their heroie conduct. 

Captain Hull had served with this fine 
battalion for fifteen years, and commanded it 
during five; and it is worthy of remark, that 


“© The Fortune and Father of the Corps. 
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on the dav of the honorable event which we 
have recited, it was made known, that he was 
to quit it immediately for a Staff situation at 
the Presidency. 

The «most powerful incentives, therefore, 
which grateful attachinent could supply, must 
have operated on the minds of the Sepoys, to 
such a noble act of self devotion for the pre- 
servation of a man who was no longer to 
exercise the power or the influence of their 
commander. 


WAHABEES. 


Advices from Mocha mention that the 
Turks, after having eutered Juddah and 
Mecca, without opposition or bloodshed, de- 
tached a force against Taif, the only place now 
remaining in the hands of the Wahabees. 


The power of that sect is looked upon as 
completely annihilated in that part of Arabia. 
Abdulla, the son of their chieftain Saod, and 
governor of Mecca, immediately abandoned 
that Holy City, and fled with the whole of 
ra. troops upon the approach of the Turkish 
orces, 


Bashas have been established at Juddahi 
and Mecca, on the part of the Sublime Porte, 
and Mahomed Ali, Pacha of Egypt, —Sheriffe 
Ghalib however still remains in the latter 
city. 


ENGLISH HORSE RACES IN -PERSIA. 


The visits paid by our countrymen to vari- 
ous parts, and especially where they have 
made any long residence, have contributed to 
spread a taste for our manners, and may leave 
a tone of British remembrance behind them. 
Among the last things we might have ex- 

cted should demand insertion in our work 
is this, of English Horse Races in Persia: 
not that Persia was wholly without horse 
races ; but that jockies from this remote island 
should introduce a new fashion (if such it 
proves) in a country famous for iis horses 
{rom the earliest ages; and by some thought 
to be the original country of that noble ani- 
mal! What accessions to the Persian lan- 
guage, Jockey Clubs, Sweepsiakes, Prize Cu; s, 
weight for age, give and take, rode by a fea- 
ther, &c. may make! A whole Newmarket at 
the royal residence ! ! 


TEHRAN RAC&S. 


On Tuésday the 28th March, was run for, 
a Purse of One Hundred ‘Tumans, given by 
His Excellency Sir Gore Ousely, Bart. for all 
horses carrying eight stone, the best of mile 
heats. 
Lient. H. Willock’s bay Turkamun 

horse Toopchee, 
His Excellency Sir Gore Ousely, Bart. 

bay Arab horse Latcheen,.. 
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Doctor Sharpe's grey half-bred horse 

Lieutenant Lindsay's grey Arab horse 

First heat well contested for a quarter of a 

mile, Toopchee took the lead and won with 
case. 
Toopchee took the lead the second heat, 
and for three quarters of a mile greatly in- 
creased his distance. Latcheen then appeared 
to be gaining considerably, and had reached 
within four lengths of ‘Toopchee,- when he 
passed the winning post. 

His Excellency Sir Gore Ousely, independ- 
ent of his desire to promote the ainustment 
of the party at Tehran, was induced to give 
the purse to display to the Persian noblemen, 
the superiority of the circular course. In their 
mode of racing, the horses generally go 12 
miles in a straight line, and are only seen by 
the spectators when they reach within a short 
distance of the yoal. 

‘The course was attended by a numerous 
assemblage of Persian gentlemen, who appear- 
ed highly entertained with this novel aumuse- 
ment. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Education Fund, Oct 15, 1813. — The 
Governor has been pleased to express his most 
unqualified approbation of the plan and pro- 
position of the Bible aod School Commission ; 
and has promised it ** the best support and 
constant assistance of Government.” 

Government, not alone. Colonial, 
but from its highest source, his Majesty's Au- 
thority, is determined to extend the benefit of 
Education throughout this Seitlement, as far 
as itis practicable ; and ne doubt can be ad- 
mitted of complete success, while it witnesses 
the ardent co-operation now displayed by the 
evlightened and patrioie Gentlemen. who 
have matured and brought forward the pre- 
sent novel and most judicious Institution,” 

His Excellency with Lad 
Cradock, has further encouraged the under- 
taking by a liberal subscription. 


REPORT OF THER SUB-COMMITTEE -OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE, RELATIVB TO THE 
LATE FRAUD. 


The following Report describes the progress 


of one of those extraordinary impositions 


which can only be put in execution in a2 
highly civilized, commercial, and speculative 
country. 
by some able general, not unacctstomed to 
bold manceavré+; and but for the eaution of 
Admiral Foley, Commander in the Downs, 


Fraud on the Stock Exchange. 


Theodosia 


It appears to have -been concerted 


it might have imposed on the public Officers. 
It is understood that . the 
Admiral, not having seen any vessel come 
over from the French coast, was desirous of 
knowing further particulars concerning the 
supposed Colonel Da Boargh; he theres 
fore sent over to Dover to make enquiries; 
but nobody had seen the vessel, in whicli 
the Col. might have come ovet, The tele- 
graphs therefore did not work. Of course, it 
was not offcial/y‘communicated to London. 
It is understood, also, that the remarkable 
circumstance of the hackney coach that went 
to Green-Street, having a white terrier dog, 
belonging to it, contributed by a casual oh- 
servation of the dog, to the discovery of the 
coachman: and some go so far as to say that 
the foreign Officer was personated by an ac« 
tor on a country stage. The Committee’ are 
using further means for detecting the Prins 


of Government. 


_| Cipals, and Parties to the deception. 


The Reader will not fail of noticing the 
trifles, apparently, that contribute to elucidate 
such frauds however covert: such as the Bank 
Notes, &c. 

{tis but justice to Lord Cochrane to mens 
tion that he has made afiduvit to his igno--.. 
rance of the parties concerned in this nefari« 
ous transaction. He sold his Omnium it 
appears, not at the highest price of the mar- 
ket on that day ;—but instead of getting 4 
or 5 per cent. was contented with a profit of 
one per cent. He admits that he saw one fo- 
reign Officer-at his honse on the morning of 
Feb. 21; but, that was a Captain De Beren-— 
ger, a Hanoverian, who solicited a situation 
onboard the Tonnant, to which ship Lord 
C. was then recently appointed. The Lords. 
of the Admiralty have very liberally allowed 
a deputy to do Lord C's duty fora short time, 
till he can entirely clear his character. Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone, and Mr. Buit, have 
also published advertisements, eatening 
Committee of the Stock Exchange with pro- 
secution for defaming their characters. 

The Stock Exchange Has determined that 
whatever profits might have accrued to the 


parties mentioned, from stock sold on Feb. 
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#1, should be paid by the losers in ¢trusi to a 
Committee : if the parties suspected prove their 
€atire ignorance satisfactorily, then they may 
receive it; otherwise it shall be given to a cha- 
rity, notconnected with the Stock Exchange. 

~ It has been usual to deseribe the Stock Ex- 
change as making reports to answer private 
purposes: in this case, and possibly, in many 
others, reports are made for them, they are 
the dupes, and the losers ; not the first movers, 
or the gainers. 


REPORT. 


lt appears in evidence, from the examiua- 
tion of various parties, and is already well 
khown to the public, that a person represent- 
ing himself io be Col. R. Du Bourgh, Aide 
de Camp to Lord Catheart, came to the Ship 
Inn at Dover, about one o'clock, on the 
morning of the 21st of February. He stated, 
that he had just arrived from the coast of 
France, that be brought the intelligence that 
Bonaparte had been slain in battle, that the 
allied armies were in Paris, and that peace 
was certain.. He immediately ordered a post- 
chaise and four to be got ready; and afier 
haying dispatched a letter to Admiral Foley at 
Deal, communicating to him the above in- 
formation, with a view to its being forwarded 
to government by the telegraph he set off with 
all expedition 10 London. This 
messenger has been traced all the way to town 
and it appears that about a quarter before nine 
o'clock, he arrived at Marsh-gate, Lambeth, 
where he alighted and got into a hackney- 
coach, in which he was taken to No. 13, 
Green-Street, Grosvenor 

It likewise appears in evidence, from the 
examination of various persons, that (whilst 
this grand plot wos carrying on from Dover to 
London) a sort of under-plot was also carrying 
on from North-Fleet to London. For on the 
same morning, a person of the name of Ralph 
Sandom, who had absent«d himself from the 
rules of the King’s Bench, set off from North 
Ficet, in company with two other persons 
dressed as foreigners, in a post-chaise to Dart- 
ford. When they arrived there, they got 
inwo.a post-chaise and four-for London. 
decked the horses with laurel, and directing 
thé post-boys to drive over London-Bridge 
and through the city, they circulated on their 
way the same news as the pretended Da 
Keourgh at Dover. This chaise passed over 
Black-Friars-Bridge, and stopped also within 
a short distance of the Marsh-Gate. ........... 

They have the satisfaction of being able to 
declare, that it does wot appear that any Mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange has been impli- 
cated in the kuowledge or participation of a 
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measure which would have inevitably reo- 
dered him liable to expulsion from the House. 
They have had every means of assistance 
voluntarily rendered to them by his Majesty's 
Government, and by the Bank of England. 


Minutes of Evidence. 


Thomas Shilling stated, that he is a post- 
boy at the Marquis of Granby Inn at Dart- 
ford ;-that he took up a n about half. 

st seven o'clock on Monday morning, Fe- 

ruary the 2Ist;—that he drove the wheel 
horses ;—that when the gentleman got into 
the chaise, the waiter asked him if he knew 
of any news? to which he replied ‘* that it 
was all over :’’—that when the waiter asked 
him what he meant by its being a// over, he 
said that Bonaparte was torn in a thousand 
pieces, and that the Cossacks fought for a 
share of him :—that, at the time he said this, 
he was in the chaise ;—that he ordered the 
t-boys to drive fast, and that they accord. 
ingly did drive very fast for the first three 
miles, but when they came to first hill at 
Bexley-Heath he told them that they need 
not drive so fast ;—that he said his business 
was not so particular now, since he thought 
the telegraphs could not work. Shilling re- 
— that he was sure they could not, as he 
new_all the telegraphs ;—that the gentleman 
then looked ou: of the chaiseewindow and 
said, ** post-boy! you need not mention the 
news as you go along ;” to which Shilling re- 
plied, ‘* 1 shall not, Sir, unless you desire 
it,” and at the same time asked him what 
the news was? The gentleman then told him 
exactly what he had stated to the waiter, with 
these additional circumstances, that he came 
ashore within twe miles of Dover, the French- 
met being afraid to come nearer ;—that he 
came from the place where he landed, to the 
Ship Ino at Dover, and lefi it at two o'clock 
in the morning;—that he had sent the in- 
telligence to the Port Admiral at Deal, in 
order that the telegraph might be worked, 
and that he was obliged to do so. The gen- 
tleman then said no more to the post-boys till 
they got to Shooters-Hill, when they dis-. 
movonted and walked by the side of the horses. - 
He gave them out of the chaise, part of a bot- 
tle of wine and some biscuits, and ssid to 
Shilling,. ** post-boy! Uthink I shall take a 
hackney-coach.” Shilling told him that the 
first hackney-coach stand was at the Brick- 
layers-Arms,' He replied, “1 shall uot get 
out there, that wont do ;” and asked if there 
was not a coach-stand in Lambeth road, and 
desired him to drive on to that place, as the 
chaise wou!d go faster than a coach. At the 
same time the gentleman told Shilling, that 
he need not mention any thing as he went on, 
but that on returning he might mention it to 
whom he pleased. When they.came to the 
Stags at Lambeth, there was no coach there. 
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The gentleman then drew up the side-blind 
of the chaise (at the corner where he sat) as 
if to hide himself, and the post-boys drove on 
to Marsh-Gate, They stopped at the side of 
a hackney-coach standing there, and on the 
chaise-door and the coach-door being opened, 
the gentleman got into the coach and drove 
off, after having given a gold Napoléon to 
each of the drivers. Shilling asked the wa- 
terman where’ the geotleman ordered the 
coachman to dri¥e; and he replied ‘* to Gros- 
venor-Square.” Shilling described the gen- 
tleman as having a large red nose, large whis- 
kers, face rather blotched, and that, when he 
spoke, his eyes seemed to catch; he thinks 
him about the height of Sayer, the Police- 
Officer, but not quite so tall or so lusty : he 
had on a brown surtout, and a red coat under 
it, a brown fur cap with something like silver 
lace on it. He had also a sword and a small 
portmanteau, which, were laid on the seat of 
the chaise. He paid for the chaise at Dart- 
ford, and ordered it to drive to Downing- 
Street. Shilling says, he has no doubt but 
that he should know him again. 

William Crane stated, that he is the driver 
of the. hackney-coach, No. 890 ;—that he 
took up, on Monday, Feb. 21, at about forvy 
minutes past eight o'clock in the morning at 
the Marsh-Gate, a gentleman who had just 
alighted from a Dartford chaise and four ;— 
that he was directed to drive to No. 13, Green- 
Street, Grosvenor-Square, where the gentle- 
man alighted, and knocking at the door, 
inquired for Colonel or Captain ———— [the 
coachman did not hear the name] and was 
told by the servant, that he was gone to 
breakfast in Cumberland-Street ;-=that on 
receiving this reply, the geatleman asked if 
he could write a note to him, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, he went into the 
parlour apparently for that purpose ;—that he 
took his portmanteau and sword in his hand, 
and laid them down as if familiar with the 
house ;—that on Crane's asking him for more 
money, he came to the parlour door and gave 
him another shilling ;—that ‘Crane then left 
him in the house, and the door being shut he 
drove away ;—that he should know the house 
again to which he drove, and also that he 
should know the gentleman again by his 
speech ;—that he looked like a foreigner, had 
a cough, and was a red-faced man, about the 
middle size ;—that he had on a brown great- 
coat with a red coat under it, and, anda fur 
cap with gold lace;—that the servant who 
opened the door was a short man, rather el- 
derly, and dressed in black clothes, 

Mr. Sayer, the Police-Officer in attendance, 
stated, that on Saturday, Feb. 26, he went 
wiih Williaa Crane, the hackney-coachman, 
1) Green Street, in order to identify the 
house. When they arrived there he desired 
the coachman to knock at the door, and 
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(under some pretence) w inquire for the gen- 
tleman whom he had set down there on Mon- 
day. He did so, but was answered from the 
area, that the gentleman did not live there, | 
that Mr. Durand did live there. but that he 
had just left it ;—-that the family now residing 
there was Lord Cochraue’s, and that they, 
cane in only on Friday last. Sayer asked the 
coachman if he had any recollection of the . 
servant, he replied that it was not the came : 
fooiman who opened the door here on Mon- 
day when the gendeman alighted, 

Mr. Sayer beiog instructed to obtain the - 
most correct information upon this subject, 
stated at another examination, that he had 
ascertained that Lord Cochrane came into the 
house, No. 13, Green-Street, on ‘Thursday, 
Feb. 17, but thatitis uncertain whether Mr. 
Durand slept there that night or not; he . 
likewise stated that be had ascertained that . 
Lord Cochrane, his brother, and three or four 
more men live in the house ; ~ that the map- , 
servant had been turned off and another hired; 
that the servant who let in the pretended Du 
Bourgh, is sent into the country ;—that the 
maid-servant is not allowed wo be seen or 
spoken to ;—that the house is Mr. Durand’s | 
who has let it (furnished) to Lord Cochrane; . 
that Mrs. Durand has been seen to wear such 
a cap as the one which the pretended Du 
Bourgh is said to have worn. 

Mr. Laurence (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) stated, that he had been to Messrs. _ 
Bond and Co. Bankers, and had ascertained, 
that the four one-pound bank notes which 
the pretended Du Bourgh is said to have paid | 
to the landlord of the Ship-Inn, Dover, toge- 
ther with another one-pound note which he 
bad paid away on the road, were in their 
hands between the hours of one or two 
o'clock on Saturday, the 19th of February ; 
on. being asked whether they could tell to — 
whom they had paid away any quantity of 
one-pound notes after that time on Saturday, 
they said they could not without a great deal 
of trouble; but that if Mr. Laurence would 
mention the name of any person, they would 
look to their account, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the fact. He requested them v0 see if any 
cheque of Mr.-Fearn’s was paid on that day, 
wholly or in part, in one-pound notes; but it 
did not appear that any of his cheques were 
paid ‘9 that way. One of the clerks how- 
ever stated, that about three or four o'clock 
on that day, Mr. Thomas Christmas, a clerk 
to Mr. Fearn, requested to have fifty one- 
pound notes in exchange for four ten-pound 
notes and two five-pound notes, which were 


accordingly given to him. 
Mr. Tho 


mas Christmas stated, that he was 
a clerk to Mr. Fearn, but could not recollect 
having exchanged the notes in question ; he 
however ‘said, that he would not take his 
oath he did nor. Afier much hesitation and 
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apparent unwillingness, he at length ac- 
knowledged that he had exchanged the four 
ten-pound and two five-pound notes for Mr. 
Butt, to whom he delivered the fifiy one- 
pound notes. 

Mr. Joseph Fearn, a Stock-broker, stated, 
that he knew Lord Cochrane, the Honour- 
able A. Cochrane Johnstone, and Mr. R. G. 
Butt; that he had been in the habit of trans- 
acting business for cach of them in the public 
funds; that on the morning of the 2!st of 
February, _he sold for various persons Consols 
and Omnium to a very large amount, in the 
whole about £928,000. Of this sum there 


were sold for 

Omnium. Consols. 
Lord Cochrane ... £139.000 ‘None. 
Hon. A.C. Johnstone 120,000 100,000 
Mr. Butt 154,000 168,000 


most of which had been purchased in the 
course of the week preceding ; that Mr. Butt 
often acts for Lord Cochrane, in his instruc- 
tions to buy and sell stock, and that such bar- 
gains are always acknowledged as correct by 
Lord Cochrane ;—that Lord Cochrane ;— 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, and Mr. Butt, 
were with him by ten o'clock on the morning 
of the 2ist of February* ;—that Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone took an office for him in 
Shorter’s-Court, (next door to the Stock- 
Exchange) without his knowledge, and that 
he entered it on the morning of the gist of 
February ;—that although he suld a great 
deal of stock on that day, (yet with the ex- 
of the names above mentioned) 

id not sell for any person above £55,000; 
—that Lord Geiene ‘bought £20,000 of the 
omnium above mentioned, on Saturday, Feb. 
19, and Mr. Cochrane Johnstone bought 
prs it on Friday, Feb. 18 ; that he 
thinks dr. Cochrane Johnstone and Mr. 
Butt acted jn concert on .Monday Feb. 21, 
although at other times they have occasionally 
acted different ways in the purchase and sale 
of stock ; that the whole of = above business 
was done for the next settling day, and not 
for money. 

Mr. Hichens, a Stoek-broker, was sent for; 
but it being understood he was confined to 
his bed with a severe fit of illness, Mr. Wake- 
field (one of the Sub-Committee) waited vpon 

im, and learned from him, that although he 
had known Mr. Cochrane Johnstone for some 
ears, yet he had nos done any business for 
im in the public funds before the present 
ar ut the 8th of February he 
© make some purchases in Omnium, 
ware to such an extent, that 
e 14th of Febryary jt amounted to 
£565,000 ;—that of this sum £200,000 was 


Fraud on the Stock Exchange. 


* Ata subsequent examination, Mr. Fearn ex- 
ie some doubt upon this point as to Lord 


fane, 
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sold on February the 16th and £115,000 on 
February the 17th, that the remaining sum 
of £250,000 was sold on the morning of Feb. 
the 2ist;—-that out of this sum of 250,000, 
it was stated by Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, 
that £50,000 was for a friend of his, and he 
consented to be a guarantce for any loss which 
might acerue ;—that he does not know Lord 
Cochrane, or Mi. Butt. : 

Mr. Smallbone, a Siock-broker, stated that. 
he had bought (a few days prior to February 
the ist) £40,000 ompiam for Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone and £40,000 omnium for 
Mr. Butt ;—that both these were sold in the 
morning of February the 2ist ;—that the bar- 
gains were made for the next settling day, aad 
not for money. 

Mr. J. M. Richardson (a Bookseller, but 
occasionally acting as a Stock-broker) stated, 
that on the afternoon of Saturday, February 
the 19th, Mr. Butt applied to him to buy 
£150,000 omnium for the next settling day ; 
—that he had once purchased £20,000 om- 
nium for him and gained {ths per cent. on 
the transaction ; t that he declined enter- 
ing on so large a speculation as the one now 
proposed ; that however he did purchase 
£30,000 omnium for hin as he requested ; | 
and that he sold it on the morning of Feb. 
the 2ist.. 

rom these statements it appears, that on 
the afternoon of Saturday, February the 1gth 
the three parties above mentioned nay be 
considered as having purchased for the next 
settling day the following sums, viz. 

Omnium. 

LordGochrane .... £139,000 . 
Hon A.C. Johnstone 410,000 
Mr. But... 224,000 


Total £773,000 


The whole of which was sold an the morn- 
ing uf Monday, February the 2tsi.] 

F. Baldrey stated, that he is a post-boy, at 
the Rose-Inn, Dartford ;—that on Monday, 
February the ist, he took up Mr. R. San- 
dom and two other persons at Dartford, in 
a post-chaise and four ;—that he was ordered 
to drive over London-Bridge through the city, | 
and over Black-Friats-Bridge, down the New 
Cut, towards the Marsh-Gate;—that the 
men had cocked hats with a white cockade in. 
each ;—that the horses were decorated with . 
laurel ;—-that they came from Dariford to . 
London in about ao hour and an half;—that . 
thev al] three got out about two hundred | 
yards from the Marsh-Gate, where they ar- 
rived about twelve o'clock, and tying up their 
cocked hats walked off in round ones ;—that. 
he knows Sandom very well, but does not 
know the other two ;—that these two others 
had blue great coats on, one of which was 
laced across ;—-that one of them isa thing. 
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man, and the other had a roundish face ;— 
that he thinks he shouid know one of them 
again, but is not certain of knowing the 
other, Sandom gave the post-boys twelve 
shillings each, but did not settle for the 
chaise ;—that he had seen Sindom since. 

Mr. Wolfe stated, that on the evening of 
the 2Jst of February heywas at the Carolina 
Cotfee-House, where he saw Sandem, who 
sail that he had received an order to bring the 
two persons to town with him ;—that San- 
dom shewed him the order, which was writ- 
ten in French ; a gentleman present co- 
pied it. 

Mr. Vinn stated, that on Tuesday, Feb. 
the 15th, he met by appointment at the Ca- 
rolina Coffee-House, a person named Alex. 
M‘Rae, whom he had formerly known ;— 
that Mr. M‘Rae proposed to him a plan si- 
milar-in every respect to that which was 
adopted on the following Monday, by the 
pretended Du Bourgh; that if he would 

rsonate the messenger, he would have all 

is expences paid, and would be handsomely 
rewarded for his trouble. Mr. Vinn, how- 
ever, considering it to be a dishonourable 
transaction, declined having any thing to do 
with it, and has since been very active in en- 
deavouring to find out M‘Rae, bat hitherte 
without any eflect; M*‘Rae is considered as a 
man in distressed circumstances, as intention- 
ally secreting himself from the public. 

Mr. R. Sandem having requested to attend 
the Commitiee, stated that he resided at 
North-Fleet ; that about an hour before day- 
light on the morning of February the 2ist, 
two men dressed like foreigners, and. pretend.. 
ing to have come recently from the coast of 
France, landed near his house from a six- 
oared galley, and having called him up, de- 
livered. to him a note, purporting to have 
been written by a person of the name of Par- 
tridge, whom he had formerly known at 
Dover, requesting him to take these two 
persons to London, who had great public 
news to communicate to Government, but 
not to suffer them to be at any expence ;— 
that he accordingly did order a chaise from 
Dartford, and they proceeded (in the manner 
already described) to Marsh-Gate, where they 
alighted :—that they then went to West- 
minster-Bridge and took 2 boat to Whitehall, 
and on entering one of the passages of that 
building the two men took leave of him, by 
saying they had no further occasion for his 
services ;—that he has not seen or heard of 
them since ;—that he has however seen Par- 
tridge and finds that the order sent to him 
was a forgery. Mr. Sandom stated that. he 
had no account in the stock-exchange ;—that 
he disclaimed all knowledge of any of the 
parties. in the plot, and said that for some 
time he believed the report (which was ‘cir. 
culated) to have been true, 
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ON THE DILAPIDATION OF ANCIENT EDI- 
FICES, AT ATHENS. 
The wonderful events of modern times 


have been attended with consequences by 


which they are distinguished from those of 
former ages ;—not merely by their magnitude, 
but by their couduct and associations. ‘The 
irruption of the French into Egypt, rendered 
them masters of various monuments of antient 
art, remaining in that country from the time 
of the Romans,—perhaps of the Greeks. 


The French intended to acquire these as 


property ; and the addition of a corps of sa= 
vans to theiparmy demonstrated this intention. 


They did execute a part of the plan; and. 


they insisted so strongly on retaining their 


spoils, when reduced to the necessity of cas 


pitulating, that they haggled for them as pr‘- 


vate property, almost for as long a time as for: 


They 


any other article of the agreement. 
went farther in their wishes and intentions, 
and would have brought to the garden of the 


Tuileries, to decorate the Palace of their Em- , 


perce and King, the massy obelisks of Egypt, 
Cleopatra’s needle, and Pompey’s pillar. This 


wish they avowed : nothing but their inability — 


prevented the execution of this suggestion. 


They have shewn the same disposition else- 


where ; and the hazard of the works of art 
still existing, was. little less from the avidity 
of French agents and amateurs, than from 


Turkish depredators. Mr. Hobhouse, 
whom the following article is taken, though | 


partly aware of this, has not laid all that 
stress on the facts, which they will bear, We 


therefore have thought it right to hint at. 


what is so notorious on the subject. 
It is knowa that Lord Elgin while Am- 


bassador at Constantinople, availed himself of : 


his influence, to carry away from various 
buildings, the ornamental figures which were 
attached to them. 


A proceeding so extraordinary could not , 


but excite angry remarks; and to put the 
reader in possession of what has been said on 
both sides, by way of attack and defence, 
he we — the whole into one very 
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long note to his ‘* Travels in Turkey.” The 
subject is interesting. The Turks have al- 
ready ground to powder, for the purpose of 
making lime, hundreds of the finest figures 
ever produced by the art of sculpture. ‘They 
consider it as a good work, being a destruction 
of idols—of idolatry. It is in them an act of 


religion. It is also an act of convenience ; 


and ere long very few vestiges will remain of 
whatever once adorned Athens, the patroness 
of the Arts! the Eye of Greece! We need 
add no more ; we now avail ourselves.of Mr. 


H's. own words. From these the reader will 


learn in what the supposed robbery consists. 


On passing round the jco of the 
Temple of Minerva Polisst have on 
your left the marble wall of the cell entire ; 
and at the end of this, there is a piece of 
plastered wall now filling up the open work 
of the small Chapel of Pandrosos, between 
the images that yet remain of the famous 
Caryatides which supported the entablotore 
of the building. There is one of these images 
before you come to the corner of the chapel, 
and the angular one remains, but the place of 
the next, which Lord Elgin has transported 
to England, is now Gilled up with mortar, so 
that there sid only three of the four 
statues originally ring this front look- 
ing towards aWecdeowen.” One of the Ca- 
tyatides had been earried away, or destroyed 
on the spot, before the vear 1736. On the 
plaster wall on the west side of the chapel, 
these words have been very deeply cut: 


QUOD NON FECERUNT GOTI 
HOC FECERUNT SCOTI. 


The mortar wall, yet fresh when we saw it, 
supplying the place of the statue now in the 
noble Ambassador's museum, serves as a 
comment on this text. 

This eulogy of the Goths alludes to the un- 
founded story of a Greek historian, who re- 
lates that Alaric, either terrified by two phan- 
toms, one of Minerva herself, the other of 
Achilles, or struck with a reverential respect, 
had spared the treasures, ornamenis, aud 
people, of the venerable city. 


This may be as good a place as any other, 
to say a word on the proceedings of the per- 
son whose conduct is contrasted with that of 

‘We heard, I suppose, every thing that 
eould be alleged by either He “4 both 
sides of the question, and being on the spot 
when the niost furious struggles were made 
by both the French and English to gain their 
point, may be better judges of the facts than 
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those who have since examined the matter at 
a distance from the scene of action. 

Lord Elgin’s agents are not accused on ac- 
count of any of their excavations, or carrying 
off the numerous articles they discovered by 
those proceedings: their rifling of ancient 
tombs, and pulling down modern houses to: 
get at buried remains, was on all hands al- 
lowed to be a fair and laudable proceeding, as 
was also the modelling of the reliefs and other: 
sculptures. The part of their conduct objected 
to, was the not being content with the casts, 
(which was all the French wanted or ob- 
tained when in power), without the pos- 
session of the originals, and by that means 
hastening the decay, and defacing the ancient 
monuments, so as for ever to diminish con- 
siderably the gratification of future travellers 
and artists. 

The injuries seem to be these:—The 
taking off the metopes, the statue over the 
Theatre of Bacchus, and the statues of the 
western pediment of the Parthenon ; and the 
carrying away of one of the Caryatides, and 
the finest of the columns of the Erectheum. 
No other deeds come, I believe, within the 
limits of censure—no other marbles were <le- 
tached. 

lt may be enquired, what excuse can be’ 
offered for such « spoliation? It is answered, © 
the French De Choiseul Gouffier detached 
part of the frize of the Parthenon many years 
~ Some of the persons employed in col- 
ecting for bis museum, and assisting his pro- 
jects, still remain at Athens, and fave the 
same views, which nothing but inability has 
prevented them from accomplishing; they 
had even_a plan for carrying off thewhole of 
the Temple of Theseus!!! ‘Vhey only com- 

in because they envy our success, and 
would themselves have been masters of the 
same treasures. To this the others reply, 
** With the exception of De Gouffier, no one 
of us ever injured the temples—we have often 
had it in our power—we went to great ex- 
pence in modelling and designing, which 
would have been unnecessary, had we re- 
solved to take the originals—you, yourselves, 
when you first settled here professed no more ; 
we looked ov without opposing you; we 
were your fiierds—vou have not only rob- 
bed, but treacheronsly robbed !" 

The answer is, we are no robbers, we 
bought and dearly bought everyarticle, Ad- 
mitting your facts, we only took that which 
would have been destroyed by the Turks, and 
which was in a state of dilapidation—it was 
better that the sculptures of the Parthenon 
should be preserved in a museum in England, 
than ground to powder on their own bases— 
we took nothing from the Theséum, because 
it was — to no such eminent [immi- 
nent] peril.” 

The last retort of the French is, ‘« The | 
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case was the same with respect to both; but ; 
having been prevented from ruining the latter, 
you take merit to yourselves for a moderation 

which was not voluntary. When you talk | 
of buying the nght to deface the finest re- | 
mains of all antiquity, you seem to put ont of 
‘he question all the proprieties which might | 
in such a case be expected to regulate the | 
conduct of the artist, the scholar, aud the | 
gentleman,” 

This is, as well as I recollect, the sum of | 
every thing adduced on either side, and re- 
duces at once the question to the following | 
two points—Would the French have removed | 
or endeavoured to remove, the ornamental | 
sculptures aljuded to? or, if they would not, | 
were those precions remains likely to have 
beea speedily destroyed by their barbarian | 
masters?—It is certain, that if the Turks | 
remain many years longer in possession of , 
Athens, every valuable antiquity will be en. | 
virely destroyed. But the French eontem- 
plate the chance of Greece being soon attached | 
to the dominions of Napoleon :—in that case, | 


not even our nationality would prefer a pos- | 
session of some of their broken parts to their | 
integrity in the hands of an enlightened | 
enemy. It is not the vanity of being the | 
owners of such a treasure, but the wish to. 
advance the fine arts in civilized Europe, that | 
should influence the conduct of any collec-., 
tors; but without enquiring into motives, it | 
is pretty evident, that an infinitely greater | 
number of rising architects and sculptors must 
derive benefit from these studies, if they can 
be pursued in a museum at London or Paris, 
than if they were to be sought in the Turkish 
territories ; and surely, we can hardly com- 
plain, if they are to be found in our own 
capital, Present travellers may feel a little 
mortification, aud those who are utterly inca- 
pable of appreciating the merit of the remains 
iu question, wherever they may be fixed, will 
join in the fashionable clamour of the day. | 
{ have said nothing of the possibility of the | 
ruins of Athens being, in the event of a re- 
volution in fayour of the Greeks, restored and 
put into a condition capable of resisting the 
ravages of decay; for an event of that nature 
cannot, it strikes me, have ever entered into 
the head of any one who has seen Athens, 
and the modern Athenians. . Yet IL cannot 
forbear mentioning a singular speech of a 
learned Greek of Ioannina, who said to me, 
** You English are carrying off the works 
of the Greeks ont forefathers—preserve them 
well—we Greeks will come and re-demand 
them.” 

A curious notion prevailing amongst the 
common Athenians, with respect to the an- 
cient statues, is, that they are real bodies, mu- 
tilated and enchanted in their present state of 


petrifaction by magicians, who will have |, 


power over them as long as the Turks are 


masters of Greece, when they will be trans- 
formed into theit former bodies. The spirit 
within them is called an Arabim, and is not 
unfrequently heard to moan and bewail its 
condition. Some Greeks, in our time, con- 
veying a chest from Athens to Pirzus, con- 
taining part of the Elgin marbles, threw it 
down, and could not for. some time be pre- 
vailed upon to touch it, again affirming, they 
heard the Arabim crying out, and groaning 
for his fellow-spirits detained in bondage in 
the Acropolis. The Athenians suppose that 
the condition of these enchanted marbles will 
be bettered by a removal from the country o 

the tyrant Turks,” 


This notion of spirits inhabiting statues, and 
that they once were animated, prevails strongly 
among the ignorant Orientals and Africans. 
Many years tgo it gave occasion to reports of 
a whole city converted into stone, the inhabi- 
tants of which were changed in the:very: 


| actions in which they were engaged at the 


moment, and in this state they still remained, . 
The fact was vouched for by an Ambassador 
from Algiers; and for a time greatly asto- 
nished the Virtuosi. It must be placed to 
the same account as the Arabim of these 
Athenians. 


POLISH MODE OF RAISING BEES AND 
OBTAINING HONEY. 


The following article has already appeared , 
ina public Journal, as well as in the Com- 
munications of the Board of Agriculture. 
But, it appears to us that some of its con- 
tents are of greater importance, than to be 
passed slighily over. ‘The acquisition of a 
new species of tree possessing such virtues 
as are hete described becomes au endeavour of 
consequence to our country. Bat, above all, 
the honey obtained from it by means of the» 
bees, if it be indeed, advantageous in Pul- 
monary complaints, and especially if it des. 
serves its reputation though now an arca- 
num,” well merits further enquiry.  Pul- 
monary ‘complaints are the scourge of our. 
islands, and annually deprive us of the young, 
the amiable, and the hopeful. We may add— 


Remedies hitherto bave availed: little; but 


were a pleasant, safe, and gentle remedy; dis- 


covered and brought into gereral use, it , 
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might prove the greatest of national benefits. 
If recourse were had to it, in the carly stage 
of the disorder—and nothing forbids it in the 


instante of honey—then might many—we do 
not say all cases, be efficaciously, in 
much better time, than at present ; and there- 
by the deeper distresses of the disorder be 
counteracted, or prevented. 

Possibly the mead made from this heney 
used as regular drink, might do more than 
the most powerful medicines, as it might be 
longer continued, without inconvenience, 
nausea, or alarm.— Also by the Goutical. 


Honey isin Poland divided into three clas- 
ses, namely Lipiec, Leszuy, and Siepowey 
praszoymird, 

Lipiec is gethered hy the bees from the 
lime*tree alone, and is considered on the Con- 
tinent most valuable, not only for the su- 
periority of its flavour, but also for the esti- 
mation in which it js held, as an arcanum, in 
pulmonary complaints, containiog very little 
wax, and being consequently less heating in 
its nature; itis as white as milk, and is only 
to be met with in the lime forests. in the 
neighbourhuod of the town of Kowno, in 
Lithuania. The great demand for this honey 
occasions it to bear a high price, insomuch 
that | have known a small barrel containing 
hardly one pound weight, sell for two ducats 
on the spot. This species of the lime tree is 
peculiar to the province of Lithuania; it is 

uite different from all the rest of the genns 
ilia that I met with in my researches in 
Poland, and is called Kamienna Lipa, or 
stone-lime. Jt is a stately tree, and grows 
in the shape of a pyramid; the leaves are 
very small, and the twigs uncommonly slen- 
der; it flowers in the months of Jnne and 
Joly ; the flowers are very minute, but more 
abundant than in any other species. In the 
Polish language, the month of June, which 
is called Lipiec, derives its name from the 
flowering of this tree, as the month of July 
derives its name from the Coccus Polonicus, 
called by the Poles Czerwiee, in which 
month the ova are gathered. The inhabi- 
tants have no regular bee-hives about Kowno; 
peasant who is desirous of rearing bees, 

into the forest and: district belonging to 

is master, without even his leave, makes a 
longitudinal hollow aperture or apertures in 
the trunk of a tree, or in the collateral 
branches, about three feet in length, one foot 
broad, and about a foot deep, where he depo- 
sits his bees, leaves them some food, but pays 
very little farther attention to them until 
late in the autumn ;_ when, afier cutting out 
some of their honey, and leaving some for 


their maintenance, he secures the aperture 
properly with clay and straw against the 
frost and inclemency of the approaching sea- 
son; these tenements, (if they may be so 
called,) with their inhabitants, and the pro- 
duce of their labour, are then become his in- 
disputable property ; he may sell them, trans- 
fer them ;_ in short, be may do whatever he 
pleases with them; and never is it heard that 
any depredation is committed on them (the 
bear excepted). In Poland the laws are par- 
ticularly severe against robbers, or destroyers 
of this property, punishing the offender, when 
detected, by cutting out the navel, and draw- 
ing out his intestines round and round the 
very tree which he has robbed. Such thefts 
have happened, but not in my memory. 

The following spring the proprietor goes 
again-to the forest, examines the bees, and 
ascertains whether there is sufficient food left 
till they are able to maintain themselves 5 
should there not be a sufficient quantity, he 
deposits with them as much as he judges ne- 
cessary till the spring blossom appears. If he 
observes that his stock has not decreased by 
mortality, he makes more of these apertures 
in the collateral branches, or in the trunk of 


the tree, that in case the bees should swarm | 


in his absence they may have a ready asylom, 
In the autumn he visits them again, carries 
the June and July work away with him, 
which is the Lipiee, and leaves only that 
pirt for their food which was gathered by 
them befores and after the flowering of the 
lime tree. I have not the-least doubt, that 
if this species of the lime tree were introduced, 
and attention paid to them, that honey 
equally excellent and valuable might be pro- 
daced in this country. The mead made 
from this honey is excellent; it is sold at 
Kowno, Grodno, and Vilna, at the rate of 
eight pounds sterling the dozen. 

the next class of honey, which is inferior 
in a great degree to the Lipiec, being only for 
the common mead, is that of the pine forests ; 
the inhabitants of which make apertures in 
the pine trees similar to those near Kowno, 
and pay the same attention in regard to the 
security of the bees, and their maintenance. 
The wax is also much inferior in quality 3 it 
weet more trouble in the bleaching, and is 
only made use of in the churches, 

The third class of honey is the Stepowey, 
or the honey from the plains where there is 
an abundance of perennial plants and hardly 
any wood, The province of Ukraine pro- 
duces the very best, and also the very. best 
wax. that province the peasants pay par- 
ticular attention to this branch of economy, as 
it is the only resource they have ¢o enable 
them to defray the taxes levied in Russia ; 
and they consider the produce of bees equal 
to ready maney ; wheat, and other species of 
corn, being so very Auctuating in price, some 
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years it being of so little, that it is not worth 
the peasant’s trouble to gather it in: this has’ 
happened in the Ukraine four times in twelve 
years ; but honey and wax having always a 
great demand all over Europe, and even Tur- 
key, some of the peasants have from four to 
five hundred Ule, or logs of wood, in their 
bee-gardens, which are called Pasieka, or 
bee-hives ; these logs are about six feet high, 
commonly of birch wood, (the bees prefer the 
birch to any other wood,) hollowed out in the 
middle for about five feet; several lamina of 
thin boards are nailed before the aperture, 
and but a small hole left in the middle of one 
of them for the entrance of the bees, As the 
bees are often capricious at the beginning of 
their work, frequently commencing it at the 
front rather than the back, the peasants cover 
the apertare with a number of these thin 
boards instead of one entire board, for fear of 
disturbing them, should they have begun their 
work at the front. It may appear extraordi+ 
nary, but it is nevertheless true, that im some 
favourable seasons this aperture, of five feet 
in length and a foot wide, is full before Au- 
gust; and the peasants are obliged to take the 
produce long before the usual time, with the 
view of giving room to the bees to continue 
their work, so favourable is the harvest soine 
sammers. 

The bee gardens are chosen in the plains 
where the perennial plants are most abundant, 
that the bee may have but little way to carry 
home the produce of her labour ; they are of 
circular form, about 150 yards in diameter, in- 
closed witha fence of reeds, or brush-wood, 
and a thatching over them of about five feet 
for protection, and to keep ont the rain and 
snow ; this is supported by poles from the in- 
side, and a bank of earth is also thrown up, 
to keep out the snow from penetrating in the 
winter: in the middle a few fruit-trees are 
planted, to break the wind, as also hawthorns 
and under-wood, round the inclosure, with 
the same view. The hives are planted under 
cover, in the inside, round the fence; and in 
the winter they are well secured with straw 
from the frost. The plants for which the 
bees have a preference are, the Thymus ser- 
pyllum, Hyssopus officinalis, Cerinthe ma- 
culata, and the Polygonum fagopvrum. 

The process of brewing mead in Poland is 
very simple: the proportion is three parts of 
water to one of honey, and 50!bs. of mild 
hops to 160 gallons, which is called a Waar, 
ora brewing. When the water is boiling 
both the honey and hops are thrown into it, 
and it is kept stirring until it becomes milk- 
warm ; itis then put into a large cask, and 
allowed to ferment for a few days ; it is then 
drawn off into another cask, wherein there 
has been aqua-vila or whiskey, bunged quite 
close, and afterwards taken to the ceilar, 
which in this country are excellent and cool. 
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This mead becomes g 0d in three years time ; 
and by keeping, it improves, like many sorts 
of wine. The mead for immediate drink is 
made from malt, hops. and honey, in the same 
ropertion, and undergoes a similar process. 
tn Hungary it is usmal to put ginger in mead. 
There are other sorts of mead in Poland, as 
Wisniak, Derenia, Maliniak ; they ate made 
of houey, wild cherries, berries of the Cornus 
mascula, and raspberries 5 they all undergo 
the same process, aad are most excellent and’ 
wholesome after a few years keeping. [ 
never saw a gouty man in those provinces 
where mead is in common use. The Lipiec 
is made in the same way: but it contains the 
honey and pure water only. The honey 
gathered by the bees from the Azalea pontica, 
at Oczakow, and.in Potesia in Poland, is of 
an intoxicating nature; it produces nausea, 
and is used ouly for medical purposes, chiefly 
in rheumatism, scrophula, and eruption of 
the skin, iu which complaints it has been at~ 
tended with great success. In a disease among 
the hogs, called Wengry, (a sort of plague. 
among these animals) a decoction of the 
leaves and buds of this plant is given, with 
the greatest effect, and produces alimost in- 
stantaneous relief. ‘This disease attacks the 
hogs with a swelling of their throat, and ter- 
minates ia large hard knots, not unlike the 
plague, on which the decoction acts asa di- 
gestive, abates the fever directly in the first 
stage, and suppurates the knots, It is used 
in Turkey, L onderstand, with the same view 
‘the plague). Tournefort makes mention in 
his Travels of this honey. ‘ 
Communicated by A. P. Hove, Esq. a 
native of Poland. 


COSSACKS. 

Cossacks are the order of the day. They 
have acquired a distinction since they were 
honoured by Buonaparte whom they attended 
in his flight from Moscow, that has rendered 
their name familiar to every part of Europe. 
As troops they do not profess to meet front to 
fiont, the heavy armed cavalry of modern 
war: they have neither the disposition nor 
the regularity fit for such service; but they 
hover round a whole army, glide along its 
paths, track its motions, anticipate its re-, 
sources, cut off its supplies, spread terror in all 
quarters, and do more mischief in four and 
twenty hours, than all the skill of French 
industry can repair in many years. 

Such are Cossacks in war; and such 
France knows them to be in an enemy's coun- 
try. It is natural to enquite what sort of 
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beings these ravagers are at home; and what 
kind of manners in their own country pre- 
pare them for the execution of such dextrous 
and unmerciful devastation abroad? What 
are the original habits of these depredators in 
early life, and in a state of peace? 

To answer these enquiries we have thought 
a few extracts-from travellers who have seen 
them at home, before they became so famous, 
would prove acceptable. The following are 
from Lady Craven's [now Margravine of 
Anspach] Journey through Russia to the 
Crimea, It was performed in the Spring of 
the year 1786. They shew these people in 
their natural and native state. 

It is pleasant to witness the careful treat- 
ment of the animal creation by those who 
derive advantage from their services. When 
we read of a whole herd of horses grazing on 
a plain, surrounding a Cossack who offers 
them a little corn, we are sure that they suf: 
fer no barbarities from his hand. He does 
not ill treat them, nor urge them beyond 
their powers, This is an honourable trait in 
their character. 

The surprise of these people at a lady's tra- 
velling during night ina carriage shut up, 
shews at once their simplicity, and their own 
habits of life :—¢hey would not have done so. 

The third of our extracts may interest us 
on another account. The manuer of singing 
their national songs by the Russian peasants, 
is ptecisely that which was in nse among the 
original inhabitants of our island, the Ancient 
Britons. Bat it must be observed that although 
these Russians being uninstructed are pot 
able to assign a reason for the chords they 
adopt, vet there may be musicians among 
them, as there was among the Britons, who 
could well have explained the principles of 
the counterpoint they practice. The /earned 
among them would ‘* have thought them- 
selves disgraced,” not to have varied from the 
air struck up by the leader, still preserving the 
harmony, the key, &c. The inference of 
the existence of counterpoint long before the 
system of Guido is undeniable from this in- 


stance. The similarity between countries so 
distant as Russia aod Britain is not the least 
remarkable incident in this extract. 

The other particulars may be allowed to 
speak fur themselves: but perhaps some of 
our readers may not fully understand the sur- 
prise of the Cossacks at seeing Lady C. ride’ 
on a side saddle. Her performances under 
this fashion, must have appeared marvellous’ 
to them. In another part of her journey, in 
Italy, her Ladyship was greatly pitied by 
some who saw her ride.—** The peasants 
who pass me on the right side when [ am on 
horseback, the women particularly, say ‘ Po- 
verina—Jesu Maria! Poverina—una gam- 
bia!” * Poor lady! Poor thing! She has but 
one leg !” 


Though there was not a horse in the stables 
ef the post-houses, I did not wait long to have 
them harnessed ; the Cossacks have the fur. 
nishing of the horses—and versts or mile- 
stones are put up; the horses were all grazing 


on the plain at some distance, but insfant 


they see their Cossack come out with a little 
corn the whole herd surrounds him, and he 
takes those he pleases, —The posts were some- 
times in a deserted Tartarian village, and some- 
times the only habitation for the stable-keeper 
was a hut made under ground, a common 
habitation in this country, where the sun is so 
extremely hot, and there is no shade of any 

At ——— o'clock I let down the fore- 
part of my carriage to see the sun rise; when, 
to my great surprise, I saw a guard of between 
twenty and thirty Cossacks, with an officer, 
who was close to the fore-wheel of the car- 
riage ; upon seeing me he smiled and pulled 
off his cap—his companions gave a most vio- 
lent shriek, and horses, carriages, and all in- 
creased their pace, so that the horses in the 
carriage behind mine took fright, ran away, 
and running against my carriage very nearly 


overturned it ; and when I asked what occa- 


sioued this event, I found my Cossack escort, 


seeing my carriage shut, thought I was dead; - 


as a Cossack has no idea that a person in 
health can travel in a carriage that is not open, 
aud the shout I had heard, the smile I had 
seen, was the surprise they had felt, that the 


young English princess, as they called me, | 


was alive; as they believed it was only my 
corpse that was conveying to Karasbazar to. be 
buried.——They always ride with long pikes, 
holding the points upwards; the Tartars ride 


with pikes, but they hold the ends of theirs 


to the ground. 
I had a Cossack chief presented to me, a 
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soldier-like fine white-haired figure, he wore 
a ribband and order the empress had given 
him set round with brilliants—The general 
told me he was sorzy he was not thirty years 
younger, as the Empress had nota braver 
officer in her service.—I1n the evening, in an 
amazing large hall, several diflerent bands of 
music played ; and I heard the national songs 
of the Russian peasants, which are so singular 
that I cannot forbear endeavouring to give you 
some idea of them. One man stands in the 
midst of three. or four, who make a circle 
round him; seven or eight more makea second 
round those : a third is composed of a greater 
number ; the man in the middle of this groupe 
begins, and when he has sung one verse, he 
first circle accompany him, and then the 
second, till they become so animated, and the 
noise so great, that it was with difficulty the 
officers could stop them. What is very sin- 

a'ar, they sing in parts, and though the music 
is not much varied, nor the tune fine, yet as 
some take thirds and fifths as their ear direct, 
in perfect harmony, it is by no means unplea- 
sing. If you ask one of them why he does 
not sing the same note as the man before him, 
he does not know what you mean —The 
subjects of these ballads are, hunting, war, or 
counterfeiting the gradatious between sober- 
ness into intoxication, and very diverting. 
As these singers were only young Russian 
peasants, they _ with great timidity, but 
by little and little ended in a kind of wild 
jollity, which made us all laugh very heartily. 


Yesterday I went to see the source of the 
river, it hes in the recess of a rock, which is 
placed between many others that line the 
steep sides of a valley ; a Major Ribas, a very 
lively handsome officer of the Chasseurs, has 
dfawn it for me. I rode a white horse of the 
general’s, a very quiet creature, but awkward, 
not being used to a side-saddle.-——-—— —— 

The old Cossack chief had looked with the 
greatest astonishment at my riding, and when 
J jamped down from my horse on returning 
home, he kissed the edge of my petticoat, and 
said something in his language, which I did 
not comptehead, but the general told me had 
paid me the highest compliment imaginable, 
viz. I was worthy of being a Cossack. 

In the evening I went io a carriage with 
the governor and general to Karasbazar, and 
on the road saw a mock battle between the 
Cossacks, As [ was not apprised before- 
hand, I confess the beginning of it astonished 
me very mach, I saw the Cossack guard on 
each side the carriage spring from their stir- 
rups, with their feet on the saddle, and gallop 
away thus with a loud shriek. The general 
smiled at my astonished looks, and told me 
thé Cossack chief had ordered an entertain- 
mént for me, and desired me to get out and 
stand on the rising part of the down, facing 


, 


that where a troop of Cossacks was posted, 
which [ saw advancing with a slow pace ; 
a detached Cossack of. the adverse party 
approached the troop, and turning Tound 
sought his scattered conspauions, who were 
in search like him, of the little army: they 
approached, but notin a squadron, some on 
the left, someon the right, some before, some 
behind the troop; a sbriek, a. pistol. fired, 
were the signals of battle; the troop was 
abliged to divide in order to face an enemy 
that attacked it on all sides.. The greatest 
scene of hurry and agility ensued; one had 
seized lis enemy, pulled him off his horse, 
and was upon the point of stripping him*, 
when one of the prisoner's party came up, 
laid him to the ground, remounted his com- 
panion, and rode off with the horse of the 
first vietor. Some flung themselves off their 
horses to tear their foe to the ground, alter- 
nately they pursued, or were pursuing, their 
pikes, their pistols, their hangers, all were 
‘made use of; and when the parties were 
completely engaged together, it was difficult 
to see all the adroit manoeuvres that passed. 

I was much entertained and pleased, and 
desired the Cossack chief might have my best 
thanks. 

In my way hither I dined at the Cossack 
chief's post, and my entertainment was truly 
Cossack. A long table for thirty people, at 
one end a half-grown pig roasted whole, at 
the other a half-grown sheep. whole likewise; 
in the middle of the table an immense tureen of 
curdled milk :—there were several side-dishes 
made for me and the Russians, as well as the 
cook could imagine to our taste. The old 
warrior would fain have made me taste above 
thirty sorts of wine from his country, the 
borders of the Don; but I contented myself 
withualaree or four, and some were very goed. 
After dinner, from the windows, I saw a fine 
mock battle between the Cossacks; and I 
saw three Calmoucks, the ugliest, fiercest. 
looking men imaginable, with their eyes set 
in their head, inclining down to their nose, 
aad uncommonly square jaw-bones. These 
Calmoucks are so dextrous with bows and 
arrows, that one killed a goose at a hundred 
paces, aud the other broke an egg at fifty. 
The young Cossack officers tried their skill 
with them, but they were perfectly novices: 
in comparison.to them—they sungand danced, 
but their steps and their tones were equally 
insipid, void of grace and harmony. 

When a Cossack is sick he drinks sour 
milk for a few days, and that is the only 
remedy the Cossacks have for fevers. 


If T had not been obliged to quit this 
“* A Cossack, if he caw avoid it, never kills 
his enemy before he bas stripped him, because 
the spoils are his property, and he fears the 


blood should spoil the dress. ‘ 
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country in aship, 1 should certainly have 
biibed my Cossack to have sold his horse to 
me; the animal was so excellent a galloper, 
that I was obliged several times to stop ull 
the rest of the company came up. 

The Cossacks, are extremely proud of 
their horses, as they say, since the immor- 
tal Frederic King of Prussia first rode one, 
he never has, in time of war, made use of any 
other than a horse from the borders of the 
Don.—1 do not know who was most pleased, 
the Cossack that lent me his horse, o: 1 who 
rode him. 

FOUNTAIN OF FIRE; SEEN IN MOUNT 

VESUVIUS. 

What a globe do we inhabit! surely no- 
thing can be more unlike than the different 
parts of it, and their different productions. 
If we endeavour to trace them, we find, here— 
fountains of water throwing up prodigious 
volumes of the steaming liquid,—for such are 
the Geysers of Iceland, of which our readers 
had a description from the pen of Mr. Hooker 
in our tenth volume, page 232: elsewhere, the 
earth displays motions, which indicate inter- 
nal turbulence, by risings and failings: while 
in the present instance fire demonstrates its 
activity in another form, and throws up igni- 
ted masses in what may be termed a fiery 
fountain. The comparison of the passages or 
tubes in Vesuvius to those of the Geysers, 
seems to us too striking to be passed without 
distinction : and we could wish thai the same 
naturalist as had seen one might also see the 
other. The ‘ tremendous fire work,’ of the 
Italian mountain would form in the eye of 
such an one, a most magnificent counterpart 
to the high rising water work of the Iceland 
springs. Both are kept in play by volcanic 
powers, both owe their origin and their con- 
tinuance to subterranean fires. 

As to the humbler article, the Pumice- 
mone, we would call the attention of the rea- 
der not to its origin merely but to the fact of 
its being found in ‘‘ extensive beds” on the 
banks of the Rhine. As this substance is 
commonly used in building in Italy, and, as 
it is the lightest of all known substances so 
employed, there is great probability that the 
discovery of a supply of it in England, might 


prove advantageous to the discoverer as well 
as to the owner of the soil. Certain we are, 
that the mineral riches of our country are not 
yet fully known ; and we conceive that even 
a bed of pumice-stone would not be without 
its value in this highly populous kingdom. 

The following observations are from the 
pen of Mr. de Luc, a naturalist, and geologist 
to whose well-earned fame our humble ap- 
plause can make no addition. 


The showers of cinders sometimes emitted 
from the craters of volcanoes, being an as- 
tonishing character of their operations, in- 
terested my brother very much, and he resolved 
to try whether it would be possible 10 observe 
it in the very crater of Vesuvius. Ata time 
therefore, when it was observed from Naples 
that such showers were frequently emitted, 
consisting of large red-hot masses mixed with 
smaller, always preceded by a thandering 
noise, and thrown up very high, which in the 
night appeared a most tremendous fire-work ; 
my brother, taking notice of a favourable cir- 
cumstauce, that of a strong wind which re- 
pelled these ejections on one side of the 
crater, thought to avail himself of that op. 
portunity. He therefore set out immediately 
from Naples, and ascended the cone on the 
side against which blew the wind. _ 

Arrived at the top of the mount, he des- 
ceuded into tHe crater, and came as near the 
edge of the channel as he thought it prudent. 
At first he saw only some redness deep in the 
channel ; bot after a little time he heard the 
thundering noise ; it began very deep; then 
it was heard to ascend at the same time that 
the red matter rose; and when its column at. 
rived at a certain height, in a part of the chan- 
nel which was wider, the elastic fluid that 
had pressed it so far upwards, burst through 
it, and a shower was produced. This being 
a remarkable phenomenon, not to be ex- 
pected frequently with the favourable cireum- 
stance of a strong wind, my brother remained 
there a sufficien: time to see it repeated with 
its various degrees, 


matter thus thrown up very high, and falling 
of the largest masses ; and observing in what 


fore another explosion: he found that they 

were come out very soft ; for the largest, pre- 

serving longer their heat in their way through | 
the air, were flattened like cakes; but the 

smaller masses, though still red-hot had pre- 

served their various forms. 

It is from these ejections, carried out of the 

circumference of the crater in different direc- 

tions by strong winds, that are formed the 


slopes of loose cinders which make the ascent 


Desirous to know also in what state was the 
in showers, he followed with the sight some , 


— of the crater they fell, he hastened there . 
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to the crater very difficult, because they slide 
under the feet: those, therefure, who are not 
used to climb on all kinds of mountains, are 
obliged to employ some men, ready there for 
that purpose. ‘These men have abelt, with a 
loop of string fixed to it, taken hild of by the 
people who could not ascead without help, 
who are thus dragged up. 

But my brother, used to climb the slopes 
of rubbish in the Alps which oppose the same 
difficulty as those of cinders, judging that oa 
the slopes of cinders inight be found all the 
kinds of ejections from the crater of Vesuvius, 
walked over them at different times in dif- 
ferent directions, with expectation that they 
might lead to some knowledge both of the 
depth from which they proceeded, and of the 
kind of mineral strata through which they 
burst. He was not disappointed in that hepe : 
for he found among the cinders large trag- 
ments of grauite, sienite, of several kinds of 
quartzeous stone, and of ‘ard limesiove ; all 
of which belonging to the lowermost known 
sirata, indicate clearly that the subsiance of 
which lava is formed lies under those strata, 


The Pumice-stones are a known eircum- 
stance belonging to Vesuvius, but with a 
very remarkable It is not an ejec- 


tion from the cra, of rom any known part’ 


of that volcano; it rises from the bottom of 
the sea, in parts were the water is very hot. 
My brother had the opportuuity of discovering 
that circumstance by a dog, who was fend of 
swimming by the side of his boat, and some- 
times cried out as being scorched by the heut ; 
and my brother actually found the water hot 
by plunging his hand into it. These are pro- 
bably the places whence the pumice-stones 
come up from the botiwom of the sea: they 
are found floating on the surface of the sea, as 
pumice-stone is specifically lighter than salt 
water. 

Now this very important and known vol- 
canic product is found around some volcanic 
eminences near the Rhine, I have seen very 
extensive beds of pumice-stones on the left 
bank of that river opposite to Coblentz ; and 
in some places these beds of pumice-stones are 
intermixed with distinct beds of cinders, 
thrown up at some intervals from the crater 
of these volcanoes. But on this subject, as 
on the aqueous origin of our mineral strata, 
there are too many circumstances all to be 
mentioned here. 

These are not the only remains of ancient 
voicanves observed on our continents. In a 
new geological work which I have lately pub- 
lished, under the title of Geological ‘Travels 
through some parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Germany, I have described in the nor- 
thern parts of ahe latter country a tultitude 
of basaltic hills, which esidentiv are voleanic 
from the nature of their subsiance; byt they 
are particularly interesting, as they afford a 
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new proof that some lavas come out of the 
bottom of the seas these lavas trom their na- 
ture, when meeting red-hot the water of the 
sea, were bruken into the prismatic of 
basaltes. 

Of this effect my brother has seen an in- 


stanee belonging to modera volcanoes on the - 


coast of Sicily, near Catania. A lava having 
flowed from the side of Mount Ema down to 
the sea, ihe part which remained on the land 
retained the character of all lavas; but that 
part which entered the sea is seen at the ime 
of low-water, to ve divided into the prisunatic 
form which characterizes basaltes. 


FOSSIL HUMAN SKELETON. 

It has been the subject of much surprise, 
that ahhough fossil remains of animals, some 
of them of vast magnitude, have been found 
in dferent regions of the earth, yet that no 
fossil reiains of man have ever been wetl 


authenticated. Scheuzer, indeed, in his Phy- 


sica Sacra, has given a plate of a sma/l skele- 
ton, that he thought to be human; but the 
judicions consider it as belonging to some. 
class of fish. Others have supposed they had 
found the bones of limbs or members in 2 


detached state; bat on all these a suspicion: 


attached that they were not traly human, but 
remains of some animal, whose bones ap- 
proached to the forin of those of man. At 
leugth askeleton, certainly human, and almost 
entire, has been found, as is clearly proved 


and acknowledged. The fact of its being. 


comparatively modern, is of great importacce. 
It concerns not only this skeleton, but it ma- 
nifests the propriety of examining others, 
should such be found, and of forbearing to 


render them supports to any theory of what - 


ever nature, till after close examination bad, 
and every research from science or from curi- 
osity. Deductions hastily adopted, are often 
causes of long repentance. “There would be 
greater safety in a less rapid mode of drawing 
conclusions. ‘We now submit the article, 
which in itself is extremely curious, 10 the 
consideration of our readers. 


At a Meeting of the Roval Society, 
Jan. 27. A letter from M. Kenig to the Re. 
Hon. President was read, describing the fossil 
human skeleton bronght from Guadaloupe ve 
this country by Aduiral Sir-A. Cochrane, 
and deposired in the British Museum. ‘This 
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singular fossil was found on the shores of 
Guadaloupe below hig'.-water mark, among 
calcareous rocks formed of Madrepores, &c. 
and not very remote from the volcauo called 
the Souffriere ; the block containing the hu- 
man skeleton is eight feet long, two broad, 
and weighs about two tous ; it isa very hard 
granular limestone resembling calcareous sand- 
stone, containing a few venus and other shells, 
some of which are unknown. ‘The skeleton 
is tolerably perfect, with the exception of the 
skull and some vertebra of the neck, which 
are wanting. Sir H. Davy found some phos- 
phate of lime in the bones, proving the pre- 
sence of animal matter. M. K. does not 

retend to guess. at the age of this fossil ske- 
eten ; but Sir Joseph Banks, whose expe- 
rience and observation are more extensive, 
considers it of very modern formation. Other 
fossil bones have been found in the same vi- 
cinity, and calcareous masses or rocks continue 
forming there. This circumstance seems to 
sanction the judicious opinion of the leained 
President ; and taking into consideration the 
contiguity of a volcano, the probability of the 
temperature of the water being considera- 
ably raised at some times, avd the known 
fact that carbonate of lime dissolved in 
water is afterwards deposited in a compara- 
tively short period in masses of very hard and 
solid stone—every person may be convinced of 
the rapidity of the formation and also of the 
hardness of such stone, by inspecting the in- 
side of tea-kettles in which water vulgarly 
called hard is boiled. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF TAKING SNUFF. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 

S1r,—Having frequently noticed your able 
—— on Men and Manners, I trust I 
shall not appear obtrusive by offering a few 
remarks to correct (in my estimation) a very 
considerable, because very general, habit in- 
culculated by some men and women of the 
first fashion, and much followed by their in- 
ferior neighbours, namely, the acccomplish- 
ment (fashionably termed) of snuff-taking. 
What I am about to offer to your readers is 
extracted from a provincial paper, and so much 
to the purpose that little comment need be 
made by way of introduction :—It is to the 
tollowing effect 

What an affectation of squeamishness to 
inveigh against the delectable practice of snuff 
takiog. 1 protest I know not a single objec- 
tion to the babit—further than it bestows a 
sodden cadaverous hue upon the complexion, 
destroys the seuse of smelling, vitiaies the 
palate, and, by stopping up the nose, gives a 
sorting and indistincthess to the 
uiterance. As to the frivolous calumnies 
uged by the anti-snuff faction, that a dirty 


jateh under the nostrils, is by n0 means an 


embellishment to masculine beauty :—that the 
liquid diamond occasionally pendant from the 
** beaked promontory,” like a dew drop from 
a soot bag, has a tremulous lustre which 
awakens sensations similar to what Damocles 
may be supposed to have experienced, when 
he first caught the gleam of the hair-suspended 
sword; that, although a man has an undoubt- 
ed righy to soil his own neckcloth, shirt, 
waistcoat, and breeches, his authority to be- 
smear the carpet, furniture, books, and clothes 
of his acquaintance, will admit of considerable 
question ;—that although the snuffing and 
grunting, incidental to the act of stuffing a 
quantity of black dust up the nostrils, may be 
very harmonious to the ears of the party con- 
cerned, its melody may be a subject of contro- 
versy with those who never studied the nasal 
gamut ; that it is difficult to say, which of the 
senses is most revolted by the begrimed pocket 
handkerchief constantly flourished by these 
tobacco dustmen, especially if it be now and 
then dried at the Pe that their eternal 
blowings, trumpetings, and moppings, are 
calculated to excite an ectasy in the soberest, 
and to drive the nervous to the verge of mad- 
ness:—all these, I repeat, are trifling and vex- 
alious objections, affusions of spleen, invented 
by a set of fellows whose noses are vulgar 
enough to sneeze whew they are damned up 
with a sable compost of dried leaves, pepper, 
and pounded glass. As to the wry faces of 
the ladies, and their protestations that they 
can never return a snuff-taker’s kiss, except 
by asneeze, such a declaration can give little 
uneasiness to gentlemen who evidently stady 
their own comfort at the expence of every 
thing that is comfortable to others—I am 
aware that by this irony I am attacking a very 
powerful body of noses, and a that I can 
perceive a phalanx of human snuff-boxes pres- 
sing forwards to justify themselves: one aver- 
ing that the Princes’ mixture is the very 
essence of cleanly gentility ;. and another, 
Number sixteen, is the quintessence of the 
mode. Of names and numbers I am not 
competent to speak, further than the term 
bestowed upon Lundy £oel's manufacture 
ought to be generally applied to the pungent 
dirt which so many people shovel into their 
nasal dust hole, This however, I do know, 
that I can immediately discover, from the 
complexion and utterance, whether or nota 
min belongs to the society of snuff-scavenzers. 
We are told, that by thus turning theniselves ' 
into snuflers, men are enebled to brighten the 
lights of their anderstanding ; but from all 
that I ever observed, they seeay much more 
likely to snuff them out, and siupify them- 
selves into darkness. However let me not be 
a bigot in my opinions, and shut my eyes to 
the unquestionable advantages of taking snuff. 
These I will state with that unreserve with 


which I have urged my objections. 1 confess, 
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then, with the most unaftected ~ sincerity, 
that stopping up a man's nostrils, empowers 
hiorto ta/k French with the true nasal twang; 
that from the natural association of a French- 
man with a snufl-box, it enables him to ae/ 
the character, as well as ¢a/k the language, 
to shrug up his shoulders and arch up his eye- 
brows, he offers a pinch with the true petit 
maitre congée, or takes it with the gennine 
Parisian exclamation of—‘* A’ ha ! Monsieur, 
c'est excellent!” 


This, Sir, is a true picture, and if the ad- 
vantages of snufl-taking counterbalance the 
filth and unpleasantness attached to it, | have 
lost my labour in troubling you, as well as 
the provincial journalist, in giving it publicity. 

[ remain your's, &¢. 
T. T. M. 

To this may be added the artificta/ origin 
of the habit: it is not only annatural, but 
anti-natural. It has not the pretence under 
which the sailor's has been justified, 
that of allaving hunger, and ** closing the 
orifice of the stomach.” 
petite; norcan I refrain when I happen ta 
fall into eampany with eminent practitioner: 
from recolleeting the sarcastic remark of 
Omai, the native of Otaheite, when a snuff- 
box was held out to him by a noble Lord— 


** Nose no hungry ; me lor : nose no hungry !” 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY- 
TREE WORMS. 


The-following-article on the culture of the 


mulberry tree, not only suggests anew mode 
of treating that tree for the sake of its fruit, 


but affords a hint capable of being improved, ° 


perhaps greatly improved, in respect to its 


leaves. It is well known that the leaves of 


this tree are the food of thie silk-worm, and ° 


that the greatdifficulty experienced in rearing 
silkworms in our country, is that of furnish- 
ing them with proper food in the early part’ 
of the year, immediately after they quit the’ 
egg: In this tender state; when they most 
need succulent and strengthening nourish- 
ment, they are often reduced to the necessity 
of feeding on improper, not to say injurious, 
substitutes, lettuce leaves, &c. : whereas, if 
the leaves from dwarf mulberry trees could be 
had at this season, as by means of the hot 
house and green-house they certainly might 
be, then would a supply be obtained notwith- 
standing the backwardness of the season in 
the open air; and, in fact, more than one 
Vor. XV. [Lit. Pan April 1814.) 


On the Culture of the Mulberry-Tree.—Silk Worms, 


| of their silk. 


It satisfies no ap- » 
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harvest of silk might be gathered in the course 
of the year, 

We do. not mean by these slight hints to 
ditect the attention of our nation, to the rear- 
ing of silk, as a general concern. It is ana 
article better bought abroad ; but, as this oc. . 
cupation is usually confined to fermales, we 
have thought it right to forward to a certain 
degree, a mode of employment, which, by 
more than possibility, may, after a while, fur- 
nish an additional branch of profitable indus. 
try tothe sex. In some places abroad, the 
women make from 601, to 1001, per annum . 


By the President of the Horticultural 
Sociely. 

The Malberry has not, 1 believe, been ri- 
pened by artificial heat by any person except 
myself; and possibly there may not be many, 
who will think it of safficient value to de- 
serve a place in the. forcing home., It is, 
however, a much finer frait when ripened 
under glass, in this part of England at least, 
than in the open air; and in-the still colder | 
pats it is probably the only means by which, 
it can be ripened at all. 

I have stated’ in the first volume of the 
Horticultural Transactions, that dwarf-trees 
of this species of fruit, which will become 
productive at three years ojd, may be readily 
obtained by grafiing a young stock, by ap- 
proach, with the bearing branch of an old 
tree; and } have subsequently gathered, in 
one season, more than twenty dozen Mul- 
berries, from a ‘plant not three feet high, ands 

rowing ina pot: I have since had reason tw 
Seiten that plants: which will bear fruit at 
three years old, and subsequently, may as rea- 
dily be obtained by laying, in pots raised upon 
poles of pzoper lengin, parts of the bearing 
branches of old trees; for L observe, thot 
plants, which J thus obtained a year ago, pre- 
sent all the characters of bearing: trees, and 
will, [ entertain very little doubt, affurd fruit 
as seon as those obtained by grafiing, Layers: 
of the most luxuriant wood which the bear- 
ing branches produce, afford the best plats 5 
but the wood.of the Mulberry uree, of aluxost 
any age, will emit roots under proper ma- 
nagement, 

The culture of this froit, by me, under 
glass, has been confined to plants growing In 
pots ; but Lam not aeqaainted with any spe- 
cies of fruit-tree which, onder such circom- 
stances, produces more abundantly, or wine's 
requires less care. Lis blossoms set equally ~ 
well in different degrees of heat, and the 
same Continued temperature, witich will ri- 
pen the earlier varieties of the grape in the 
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end of July, will afford perfectly ripe Mul- 
berries early in June; and a tree of the latter 
species, when fully loaded with fruit, pre- 
sents at least as agreeable an object to the 
eye, as many plants, which are cultivated as 
ornaments only. It is not subject, under 
common care, to any disease or injury, ex- 
eept the attacks of the red spider ; and as the 
foliage and growing fruit of the Mulberry 
iree are not at all injured by being wetted 
every evening with clear water, the red_spi- 
der can never prove a very formidable 
enemy. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XLIV. 


Iam but a Gatherer and dealer in other Men’s 


The following Ordinances strongly exhibit 
the spirit of the time which witnessed the 
then wonder of the world the Crusades. 
They were promulgated previous to King 
Richard's expedition to the Holy Land. 
The punishments they inflict are marked by 
that spirit of severity which enjoins no merey 
towards the offender. The throwing into 
the sea—the burying alive, make us shudder 
in these days of improved civilization. As to 
the ducking in water, it is still a popular 
punishment inflicted on pickpockets, and cri- 
minals of the lower arder, by their High 
Mightinesses the Mob. The reader will be, 
probably, most struck, with the process of 
‘* tarring and feathering,” a mode of punish- 
ment, that may now plead great antiquity on 
its behalf, It is at present confined, we be- 
lieve, to the transatlantic s/ips from the 
British stem, the Americans; to whom, 
vindication of themselves, iv the practice 
of a barbarity exploded from all civilized na- 
fidns, we recommend an appeal to this autho- 
rity—of King Richard I. A. D. 1190. 
Ordinances made by King Richard I. to be 


observed among the Seafaring Men, Anno 
Domini, 1190, Ann. Reg. 10. 


Firste, That if any man chanced to slay 
avotber on the ship-board, he should be 
bound to the dead body and be throwne into 
the sea, 

secondly, If he killed him on land, he 
should yest be bound to him as before and be 
buried quicke tagether. 

Toudly, If any maa should be convicted 


by lawfull witnesse, that he drewe any wea- 
pon to strike any other, or chanced by strik- 
ing of any other to drawe blood of him that 
was smiiten, he shall lose his hand. 

Fourthly, If he give but a blow with 
his fist without bloodshedding, he shall be 
plunged three several times over head and 
eares in water. 

Fifthly, If any man revileth another, he 
should for every such soe misusinge, himself 
forfeit an ounce of silver. 

Sixthly, If any man were taken with theft, 
or,..and thereof convicted, he should have his 
head polled and hot pitch poured upon his 

ate, and upon that the feathers of some pil- 
owe or cushion, taken alofte that he may 
thereby be known fora thefe, and at the next 
arrival of the ship to any land, be put forth of 
the company to seek for adventures without 
all hope to returne to his fellowes, 
H. M. 158. 


Travelling, Ancient. 

If the reader has any recollection of a few 
years ago, he cannot but have observed the 
wonderful improvements avade in the system 
of communication throughout the whole of 
this island. How many places now receive 
newspapers and magazines from London wet, 
which formerly scarcely knew such things. 
existed. How many miles are now passed 
over by the unconscious traveller during his 
nap, which formerly presented almost insur- 


‘mountable difficulties, and consumed hour . 


after hour in tedious draught and delay. How , 
many vidages now keep post-chaises, which 
formerly scarcely knew the name of such 
vehicle! Perhaps the reader may recollect the 
establishment of the first post-chaise, in more 
places than ove ;—as also of the first stage- 
coach ; a most uncertain and hazardous ad- 
venture ¢hen ; whercas now a dozen or a score 
compete for passengers on that road. It is, 
well to look back to former times, and to re- 
fleet on the impediments then placed in the 


“way of travellers. What should we now say. 


to the following Firman of an English Secie- 

tary of State; or to the threat against Jus- 

tices of Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, &c. unless 

they furnished ‘* three able post-horses, and 

sufficient guides?” 

Sir Francis Windebanke’s Warrant to John 
Rushworth, for riding Post to Berwick. 
Sir Frangis Windebanke, Kut. Principal 
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Secretary of State to his Majesty, one of his 


Majties. most Hon. Privy Council, «nd 
Master Comptroller Gnall. of all his Majes- 
ties Posts. 
Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Postmasters, Constables, 
Headboroughs, and all others his Majties. 
Officers and Ministers, whom it doth or may 
concern, greeting. Whereas the bearer hereof, 
John Rushworth, Gentleman, is to make bis 
speedy repair to Berwick. These are to will 
and require you forthwith at the sight hereof, 
to furaish him with three able post-horses 
and sufficient guides from stage to stage, to 
the said town of Berwick and back again, 
he paying the usual rates for the same. And 
hereof you may not fail, as you will answer 
the contrary at your peril.—Dated at the 
Court, at Oatlands, the 16th of August, 1640. 


Fran. WINDEBANKE. 


The following Notes on the back of the War- 
rant are in the handwriting of Mr. Rush- 
worth, and signed with his initials. 


Sir Francis Windebanke’s Warrant for my 
riding post to Berwick, it being when the 
King’s Court was there, I went and informed 
myself of the true condition and state of af- 
fairs when Marquis Hambleton went Comr. 
to Edenborough for the King, hs 


Md. I was at Edenborough presently after 
the first disturbance began by ye womens 
throwing a stoole at the pps. head (a small 
thing to bee the beginning of a warr), and 
when the King’s forces marched to Dunce af- 
terwards, My to. Holland commandirg, 
being a sultry hott day, when wee retreated 
dishonorable (though happily,) without en- 
gaging. | was afierwards at the fight at 
Kewhorne, when the English lost more honr. 
unyselfe forced to flye a foote many miles, 


Libl. Sloan, 1519. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FRESH AIR IN MA- 
NUFACTORIES ENFORCED BY DR. DARWIN. 


The late Dr. Darwin one day at Notting- 
ham assembled a large crowd of people around 
him, and standing upon a tub, thus addressed 
himself to the populace. 

Ye men of Nottingham, listen to me. 
You are ingenious and industrious mechanics. 
By your industry life’s con.forts are procured 
for yourselves and famili-s. If you lose your 
health, the power of being iadustrious will 
forsake you. That you know, but you may 
not know, that to breathe fresh and changed 
air constantly is not less necessary to preserve 
health than sobriety itself. Air becomes un- 
wholesome ia a few hours if the windows 
are shut. Open those of your sleeping-raoms 


o all jastices of Peace, Mayors, . 


The Gatherer. 
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shops. Keep the windows of your work- 
shops open whenever the weather is not in- 
supportably cold. I have no interest in 
giving you this advice. Remember what I, 
our e¢ountryman, and a physician, tell you. 
f you Would not bring infection and disease 
upon yourselves, and to your wives and little 
ones, Change the ait you breathe, chatige it 
many times in a day, ‘by opening your win- 
dows.” 

*,* Whatever may be thought of the ec- 
centric manner in which this address was 
delivered, the doctrine it enforces is of the 
first consequence and the most correct phi- 
losophy. We understand that our manufac- 
tories are again crowded with industrious 
workmen ; aud that the severities of the late 
unusual weather have led to a transgression of 

We therefore repeat it ; 
and could even desire it were printed in large 
letiers, and stuck up in every manufactory, 


this exhortation. 


where numbers assemble, or where the air is 


not freely circulated. It would save the lives 


of thousands, were it strictly attended to ; 
and especiatly in places where the machinery 
is kept moving and in supply both night and 
day. Much more might be added; but 
those who do not wish to lie under the impu- 
tation of MuRDER, by shortening haman life 
unnecessarily, will not fail to pay proper at- 
tention to these sentiments of Dr. Darwin. 


DELIGHTFUL MANNERS. 


 Kouche and Bo/ouche, says the Arabic 
Dictionary, Ferhung Borhan Kattea, are the 
names of certain races of people who inhabit 
the mountains on the borders of Kiman. 
itis said they are descended from the Ara- 
bians of Hejaz. Their employments are fight- 
ing and shedding of blood, thieving and rob- 

‘bing on the roads. Ifat any time it happeas 
that they cannot find strangers, they murder 
one another; plundering and destroying each 
other's property. Thus even brothers, ue 
relations, and intimate friends quarrel; ao 
they consider this as a PLEASANT OCCUPA- 
Tion!!! 

The Arabians of Hejaz are the worthy sin 
of these worthy sons. They are described in 
Pococke’s Spec. Arab. Hist. as possessing 
among their peculiar qualities and. characteris- 
ticks, ‘* A disposition for war and shedding 
blood, a love of slaughter and violence, and a 
spirit of tenacious anger and hatred.” 

*,* Compare the account of Nukahiwa 


whenever you quit them to go to your work- | in Langsdorfi’s Voyage, Ance. 
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POETRY. 


ELEGY. 

On the Death of Capt. Charles Wm, Thompson, 
of the First Regiment of Foot Guards, (youngest 
Son ef Thomas Thompson, Esq. M. P.) who 
was killed at the Batile of Bidart, in the 
Pyrenees. 

{The engagement took place on the 12th of Dec. 
1813; and being only partial, the circumstance 
was not known to Capt. T.’s brother® (a cap- 
tain in the 14th dragoons, then posted at the 
other extremity of the line), until some days 
after the event. On repairing to the ficld of 
battle, he found the body interred in a garden, 
with the. broach which he usually wore sus- 
pended round his neck. This, with some locks 
of hair, were transmitted to England. Upon 
this incident, the following lines were sug- 
gested :]— 

Nor martial ardour, nor the falchion’s steel, 

Oft brandish’d hostile in the sun’s bright beam, 

Can hush the voice that bids the Warrior rzeu, 
Or stop, in human hearts, the milky stream ! 

Directed by that mildly- beaming star, 

Whose light was wont to guide the lovers way, 

O’er thy wild heights, and dark retreats, Navarre ! 
Who seeks the spot where Cuarves’s relics lay? 


Still, on the listening ear, the battle reigns, 
Its dying echoes still those summits climb ; 
Nor Silence yet her solemn hour regains, 
To stay the course of Cruelty and Crime. 


The soldier’s honours, ‘neath that garl confined, 
The secret anguish of that wandering eye, 
Beseem the terrors of a conscious mind, 
Or the dark plans that bode another’s sigh. 


No ruthless vengeance fills his aching breast, 
His hurried pace no guilty fear impels ; 
a Brother's grave forgoes his rest, 
ad others’ grief his manly sorrow swells. 


See! where the cork-tree rears its ancient head, 
And scarce survives to mark the garden’s place, 

Where joy’d the living—Now repose the dead ! 
See tenderest passions kindling on his face,— 

As leaning o’er each known, but fading line, 
Wish trembling haste he takes a gore-stain'é 

tress ! 

And grasps the gift—that gift, fond Love,was thine! 

Which Raping spar’d his latest thoughts tg bless. 


* Late Governor of Sierra-Leone. 


“© These,” cried the hero, much-loved Charles ! 
bear 
“¢ To Albion ; where, in calmer years, 
‘¢ These may our Father’s mellow’d sorrow cheer, 
And soothe a Mother’s~call a Sister’s tears!” 


Who envies not the glory of a grave, 
Alike endear’ to Honour and to Love ? 
Who would not bs regretted by the Brave ? 
Or with thee, Tuomeson! long remembrance. 
prove? 
What! though no sculpture names the British 
Youth 
Who falls in foreign lands, a world to free? 
—Not seon forgot, if Learning, Courage, Trath, 
He make his study, pleasure, pride, like thee! 
S. 


FOR THE YEAR 1814. 


MOST RESPECTFULLT INSCRIBED TO J WILSON 
CROKER, ESQ, M.P. SECRETARY TO THE AD- 
MIRALTY, &c,. &c. 


By Joun Gwitriam, Author of The Batiles 
of the Danube and Barrosa,’—‘* The Cam- 
paign,” &e. 

The Triumph-hour is come at last! 
And from the shore, 
Whence many a tumpet’s solemn blast 
Shouted defiance o’er and o’er, 
And dared the proud aspiring mind 
Of those who brav'd, in dubious hour, 
‘fo each impending danger blind, 
The dreadful scourge of all mankind, 
And mock’d his ill-begotten power— 
Even from that vain-glorious strand, 
Fresh triumphs burst on Britau.’s land, 
The red-cross flames in all its pride, 
As when in early days it rode 
On many a river's verdant side, 
And with the ciimson blood of its invaders 
glow'd. 
Rise then, ye Britons! with your fathers’ zeal, 
As when of old to mighty-deeds they flew, — 
Rise in your loveliest majesty, and seal 
The fate of proud Ambition’s crew! 
God has, at length, his vengeance spread 
On his—the vain Pretender’s head, 
Qn him who, scornful of his might, 
Attempted, vainly, to o’erthrow 
His dread Omnipotetice, and smite 
The power that laid him lew ;— 
Gop has, at length, the fiend dismay’d, 
And wrapp‘d him in-a cloud of gloom, 
Disarm’d the spelt, and laid, for ever laid, 
His glory in the tomb ! 


Why need I call my countrymen to arms ? 
Mindless of danger, see, they fly! 

To meet the Tyrant in his dread alarms, 
Beneath his own vindictive sky ! 

Now are thy triumphs, Britain, come at last, 
Thy days of chivalry and glory, 

When many a trumpet’s hollow blast, 
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And many a banner rent and gory, 
Told to the ear and to the eye, 
The foe had been compelled to fly 
Before the desolating steel 
Of those who léd thy sons to fame, 
And trugtit their neighb’ring foes to reel, 
At Britain’s awful name, 


Onward, then, onwarl to thy glorious deeds ! 
Son of Renown /* thy course pursue ! 

Already France from her own soil rececles— 
That soil with its own offspring bleeds, 
And seeks that mercy which it never knew. 

Bur it is thine, O, Wettinoron! to save 

The vengeance ef the sword,— 

To snatch the pining victim from the grave, 
And see no bosom barbarously gored ! 
This-is thy greater virtue, —this the charm 
That all delight to hear and praise: 

Before it malice shrinks, and dares not harm 

The wonder of our days. 


Lo! where he treads, what conquests shine,— 
Whiere’er he leads what harvests glow ! 
Harvests whose reapers’ hearts repine 
With undissembled woe : 
But, Britain calls for vengeance, and the lands 
That skirt the tyrant’s vast domain, 
Repeat the sound ‘till Heaven expands, 
And echoes vengeance o'er again. 
Inspiring sound! thy magic sway 
Steal’s every Briton’s heart away,— 
To other days the mind returns, 
For other climes the bosom burns, 
For other feats the soldier sighs, 
As when beneath the Gallic skies 
Thy meadows, Acincourt! appear’d, 
With thine own children’s blood besmear’d, 
And thousands of Old England's foes, 
Who with the ruddy morning rose, 
For hundreds of her sons Jay dead, 
While thousands still for refuge fled, 
(But vaicly fled!) to shun the woe 
That stretch’d their boasting brethren low, 
That France might never dare to stand, 


With thrice her strength, against the pow’r 


Of that all-great, all-glorious land, 
Which stings her in the present hour! 


Go forth, thou Promise of those better times, 

Ere yet the man of blood and crimes 

Rais’d his rapacious hand on bigh, 

And brav’d the vengeaace of the sky,— 

Go forth! and o'er those sad domains, 

Where still the phantom-curse remains 

To tell how many wept and died, 

The victims of his upstart pride,— 

Go forth ! and there thy influence show, 
To Cheer the minds of those he made 

The victims of his overthrow, 

Jn many a charnel-house,—in many a woodland 

shade. 


Already Holland from her swampy seat 
Conceives the glory of her toils complete, 
Looks through the glooms ot her ungeniul shore, 
And hears the mounting billows roar 


* The Marquiss of WELLINGTON. 


The song of Triumph in her waking ears ; 
Swift from his muddy haunt, the Belgian Sire 
Breaks focth—the breath of Heaven to respire— 

While strains of gladness shake the wond’- 

ring spheres. 


Rapt at the sound, all Germany in arms 
Cries out for yengeance thro’ her hundred 
States 5 
Breaks forth to conquest, and at Once alarms 
The Tyrant at his Empite-gates ! 
God’s terrors fly before her ;— from their graves 
The long: forgotten dead, exulting, rise, 
Look through the realms on which they once 
were slaves, 

And send their execrations to the skies. 
These are thy glorious # works, Almighty one! 
Who seeing Europe for her guilt chastis’d, 

Hath how her great Deliverance begun, 
Redeem’d her glory, and her foe surpriz’d : 
These are thy mighty works! and may we see 
The strength of thy directing arm remain, 
Till every land from Tyranny be free, 
And Peace return again ! 


Britain! exult! for, tho’ thy children bleed, 
God unto thee security hath given; 
Piac’d ia thy own right hand—thy valour’s 
meed— 
A part of the omnipotence of heaven. 
Proceed! and put thy trust in him— 
Th’ Immortal We who tore 
The dread Destroyer limb from limb, 
To scourge the world no more. 
Hence France, so late all Europe's dread, 
With fear and tremb!ing hides her head, 
Lash'd for her crimes, in turn, she flies, ' 
‘The terrors of surrounding skies, ¥ } 
In vain !—the steady wrarn pursues! A | 


In vain she calls her vassals’ power, "a 
Her vassals to a man refuse, 3 
And leave her in her neediest hour, | ee 
Fainting upon her crimson shore, 
To scourge the world no more. ie 


Is there a heart, when Freedom calls H \f 
Her sturdy children to the fight— q ; 
When from her cities and her bumbler halls, y f 
She bids her various powers unite, fi] 
That glows not with revenge, and throbs with ry i i 
keen delight! 
Is there a coward, when the voice ee 
Of bonour calls from field to held, j ?) 
To guard the Monarch of their choice, 
And bids them rather die than yicid! ia 
No! through the breast the flame of glory, a4 
Switt ay the winged lightning flies, 
And proud of many an ancient story, 


Iuhales the breath of Freedom from the skies ; i 
And as the distant scene expands, iH 
With raptore forth the warriors go, y 


Destruction nerves their patriot hands, | 


As ou they moye to meet tie foe. 
Thus Spain, when Freedom called, arose | 
And on her foes, it 
The shame of this our nether world, a 
Her rain burl’d, 
Till from her land 


The Rebels flew alarm’d—dismay’d— 
+ Sce THomson’s Hymn, 
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Cursing the wise, the master hand 
Of him, who in oblivion !aid 
The projects they had plann’d ; 
And so shall every nation be. 
E’en in their subjugation free— 
For what can damp the holy fires 
That urge the mind, 
Of those whom honour’s voice inspires, 
Whom Freedom hath combin'd ? 
Princes may call,.and men may arin, 
But Liberty alone can wake 
The soul! to just revenge, and charm 
When Life itself’s at stake ! 


Thus, in the present hour, we see 
The mortal toe of liberty, 
Confounded and dismay’d ; 
From their own soil his people fly, 
In vain his minion-voices cry, 
Uaheeded! unobey'd! 
But, see! the Tnumph hour is come, 
The Tyrant’s suppliant slaves are dumb, 
From proud M uscovia’s northern reign, 
. Down to the garden of the main, 
Stern Reuibution cries— 
Arm, arm, Germania !—let one soul 
*€ Possess, direct. inspire the whole, 
“Untill the Tyrant flies— 
Untill his harden’d sinews part, 
“© And the keen pangs of his black heart 
** Convince us that he dies!” 


The Triumph hour ts come!—the shore, 
Whence many a menace burst before, 
Trod by the powers he dar'd defy, 
Is wrapp’d in gloom, 
While terror reigns in every eye, 
And points to those datk realms that lie 
Beyond the tonib! 
Rouse then, ye natious of the world! 
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AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 


Dispatch of Business in consequence of 
the Emburgo.—Boston, Dec. 21, 1813.— 
«¢ About 30 neutral vessels sailed from hence 
on Sunday ; most of which were laden, and 
fitted for sea, since Friday.” It will be re- 
collected, that the Embargo Law passed on 
the 17th of Dec. 


Value of English Goods,—At a late auction 
of English hard«ware goods at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, U. S. a cask containingawl 
blades and tacks was sold for 23 dollars 10 
cents the pound weight—the value of the 
cask was about 5000 dollars. 


Embargo suspended: Sierra Leone.— 
Captain Paul Caffee, of New Bedford, (Mass. ) 
the African merchant and navigator, proceed- 
ed last month from Baltimore to Washington, 
to petition Congress to be permitted to depart 
for Sierra Leone, which was granted by the 
introduction of a bill irto the senate by the 
president. While at -the former city he was 
visited by many gentlemen who were favour- 
| able to bis mission, which is to proceed, with 
| a nuinber of his countrymen to Sean Leone, 


in Africa, for the puspose of instructing the 
colony iv agriculture, commerce, and the 
| nechanic aris. 
AMERICA, SPANISH. 


Dreadful Contagionin Mexico.—We learn 
‘from the Havannah, by letters from Old 


And on him be your vengeance burl’d, , Mexico dated the 20th October, that an epi- 
That vengeance which his crimes in- demic disorder raged there, which bad swept 


spire— 


away one-seventh of the population. It is 


The sweeping sword-—the brand of ascertained to have been brought from the 


fire 
On him direct your noble rage, 


Nor aught your gen’rous wrath assuage, | 
Pursue him, mindless of his praver, 


Untill beneath your scourge he bleed, 
No longer able to recede, 

Or find a refuge from despair! 

Thus shall the world at length possess 
Relief for all its past distress, 
Thy barques shall visit every strand, 
O, Albion! and thy glorious land, 
Amidst the nations soli rémain 

Their wonder, 


While that.mucb-injur'd country, Spain, 


Shall tear, 
With noble and heroic air, 
Her bonds asunder ! 
And every heart to heaven shall raise 
Loud shouts of undissemb!ed praise, 
‘And every eye to heaven shall turn, 
And every breast with raprure buro, 
Sending its thanks to him who gave 
Peace to the world amidst her woe, 
A Wenpineron to lead the brave, 
Anc crush bet most vind:cuve we ! 
Grafton-Street, Fitrroy-Square, 
12, 1814. 


coast in June by some seafaring people who 
took up their residence at an agent's. Shortly 
after their arrival, the party separated : four 
departed for Acapulco, and three remained ; 
among the Jatier was a Captain Vileflor, who 
| almost immediately became dangerously ill, 
, aud refused all: medical advice. At the end 
| of a fortnight Captain Vileflor died, bequeath- 
ing the property contained in several chests in 
equal proportions among his surviving friends, 
and the religieuses of a neighbouring monas- 
tery.—Such a bequest was attended with the 
| most fatal effects, forthe germ of a coutagi- 
ous disorder lurked among the clothes and 
Jineo in his chests; a few days after they 
were exposed and distributed, his two friends, 
the agent’s family, the people in the monas- 
tery, and near 350 other individuals became 


which all the mineral waters failed in alle- 
viating. 

At first the deaths did not exceed 14 per 
day ; but the spread of the contagion in one 
week increased the mortality to 102 per day, 
The new reached its height. The 


| infected with a fever, the danger and pain of 
| 
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lower classes flocked to the churches and 
monasteries to put up prayers to be preserved 
from the contagion, which became more ex- 
tensively diffused by this aggregation.—At the 
doors of the houses—on the terraces—at the 
church porches, at the gates of the monaste- 
ries, were hourly to be seen the most afflicting 
sights—parents stretched over the couches of 
their languishing offspring, or children, gaz- 
ing with fixed eyes on a parent, in the agonies 
of death. The miasmata every day grew more 

werful, and the vale of Mexico, with its 
islands, lakes, and floating gardens, the air of 
which was once deemed so salubrious and 

leasant, became noxious and hateful. The 
inbabitants fled from the neighbouring vil- 
lages; and cordous of troops prohibited all 
egress from the metropolis. In the beginning 
of August the daily average of deaths was 
200 ; between the 10th and 28th it exceeded 
450. The disorder had then reached its 
heighth. A change of weather checked its 
progress ; and from that period the mortali« 
ty greatly abated. The vigorous measures 
which were subsequently adopted, had de- 
stroyed the contagion in some districts, and 
reduced its powers in others; but up to the 
16th October, it was ascertained that twenty 
six thousand eight hundred souls, or one- 
seventh of the population of Mexico, had, 
through its instrumentality, been consigned 
tothe tomb! 


AUSTRIA. 


Buonaparte’s Plan ta involve Austria in 
War with Turkey.—Lettess from Turkey say, 
that Couut Andreossy, the French Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, has declared to the 
Grand Seignior that the state of affairs in 
Italy made it necessary to recal the French 
troops in Dalmatia and Albania; and that 
the Grand Seignior was at liberty to take pos- 
session of these provinces fur himself. 


Courlesy shewn to Eminence in Literature, 
—Basle, Feb. 16.--Swiss newspapers contain 
the following letter of his Highness the Prince 
of Schwartzenberg, which shews the elevated 
sentiments both of the Emperor of Austria, 
and of the Commander in Chief :— 


To the Countess of Buffon, in Montbard. 
—His Majesty the Emperor, my Sovereign, 
‘having ordered me to provide for the security 
of all places dedicated to the sciences, and of 
such as recall the remembrance of men who 
have done honour to the age in which they 
lived, I have the honour to send to your Lady- 
ship asafeguard for your chateau at Monthard, 
The residence of the Historian of Nature 
must be sacred in the eyes of the friends of 
science, It is adomain which belongs to ail 
mankind. } have the honour, &c. 

SCHWARTZENEORG.” 


DENMARK. 


Uncommonly severe Winter. —The frost 
was so uncommonly severe in the Baltic this 
winter, that the Sound, between Copenhagen 
and Sweden, was frozen over, and the com- 
munications over the ice, by means of sledges, 
was open and uninterrupted. 


FRANCE, 


Heavy Rains.—Letters from Agen, dated 
the 18th of Jan. last, state that the heavy 
rains, which continued to fall almost without 
intermission, had caused the Garonne again to 
overflow its banks; when the accounts came 
away the water had already risen to a great 
height, and obstructed the communications 
with the interior. The following melancholy 
event occurred shortly before. A floating 
mill, placed near the left bank of the Garonne, 
a little above the town of Agen, and which 
had been for some time in a state of decay, 
fell in during the night; the iron chain, by 
which it was moored to the shore, having 
broke, the vessel, on which the mill had been 
erected, was carried away in a sinking state 
by the violence of the current, and shorily 
after dashed to pieces against some piles which 
had been sunk for the purpose of construct- 
ing a new bridge. At the time this accident 
happened there were four persons in the mill, 
viz. the miller, his wife, who was pregnant, 
their infant son, and a servant boy; but, not- 
withstanding they uttered the most piercing 
shrieks, they could not make themselves 
heard. ‘The miller and the boy having suc- 
ceeded in placing themselves, together with 
the child, on the roof of the mill, were car- 
ried in this manner down the river and ulti- 
mately saved by some fishermen about a 
league below the town, but so benumbed 
with cold that the child died shortly after 
their reaching the shore. The woman who, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions of her 
husband and the boy to extricate her from her 
perilous situation, had not been able to gain 
the roof of the mill, was unfortunately drown- 
ed, although she endeavoured, at the time the 
vessel was dashed to pieces, to save herself on 
part of the wreck. es body has since been 
found on the banks of the river not far from 
Agen. 

Singular Trait of Honesty.—M. Drouillard, 
collector of taxes for the arrondissement of 
Condom, father of a numerous family, hap- 
pening to arrive very late in the evening in 
the town of Auch, on his way to the Re- 
ceiver General, in order to convey to that 
gentleman the sum of 6000 francs in specie, 
found on his arrival there that he had lost the 
bag containing the money in question. Nor. 
withstanding the unfortunate man caused ime 
mediate search to be made, vo trace of his 
lost treasure could be discovered. The next 
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morning M.D. applied toa friend for the 
loan of ahorse, in order to be enabled to pur- 
sue his enquiries with more effect; but his 
friend’s horses happening to be out, that gen- 
tleman went himself to a neighbour, named 
Roussel, to borrow one, mentioning, at the 
same time, for whom it was wanted, as well 
as the heavy loss M. D. had sustained. No 
sooner had M. Roussel. heard what had hap- 
pened, but he exclaimed, ‘* Do not give 
yourself any further trouble, —I know where 
the money is,” aod iminediately delivered to 
him the identical bag containing the 6000 
francs. Jrappears that M. R. having found 
this bag, on his return from his daily occupa- 
tions, had placed it, though not without some 
difficulty on account.of its weight, upon his 
horse and had carried it home, without even 
ascertaining how much it contained, nor 
communicating his good fortune to his family ; 
that the next morning he had got up at an 
early hour, and spent about 2u hour in going 
to the market-place and elsewhere, in order 
to learn whether any person had made en- 
quiries about it; and that he was but just 
then returned home without having been able 
to ascertain who had Jost it. 


Earlngquake.—Le Mans, 24th Jan. 1814. 
— Yesterday, about half past seven A. M. the 
inhabitants of this town experienced two 
shocks of an earthquake, the frst was hardly 
sensible, but the second was generally felt, 
and not only much stronger, bui also accom- 
panied by a violent detonation. 


_ Death.—The General of Division Regnier 
died a: Paris, of a diarrhea, on the 2gih Feb. 
—Made prisoner at the battle of Leipsick, 


says the Journal de Paris, in consequence of 


the defection of the Saxon army, he had been 
exchanged, and had only returned about ten 
days before. No sooner had he arrived in 
Paris than he set off to join the Ewperor, 
but was attacked by a sharp disease at Guig- 
nes, which compelled bim to return, and 
brought him to his grave, 


Death —M. Bernardin dé St. Pierre, au- 
thor of the Studies of Nature, another works, 
died lately at his house, near Pontoise. 


_ Death extraordinary.—A Cossack is said 
in the faseiza papers to have been killed in a 
village in Burgundy, about whose person, and 
the furniture of his horse, 30,000 francs were 
found concealed. 


His Holiness.—Louvain, Feb. ‘20,—The 
Pope has been removed from Fontainbleau 
to Limoges. “Those who tad the custody of 
hia had the cruelty to refuse him permission 
to be atcompanied by two Cardinals, whoa 
he had particularly requesicd: he therefore 
departed with ouly bis physician. Cardinal 
Piguatelli, ia consequence of indispo itien, 


has been suffered to remain at Fontaineblesu: 
all the other Cardinals have been sent away ; 
Scotti, to Toulon ; Mattet, to Arles; Rutiv, 
to Grasse ; Sacca, to Uzes; Oppizomi, to 
Carpentras ; Saluzzo, to Pons ; Gonzalvi, to 
Bezieres ; Brancodoro, te Orange ; Tilia, to 
Nismes ; and Gabrieli, to Vigau. 

It is understood that his Holiness has 
since been transferred to Savona. 


Proclamation of the Bourbon Fami/y, is- 
sned by the Count d’Artois, previous to his 
quitting Basle :— 

We Cuarres of France, Sou of 
France, Monsieur, Count d’Artois, Bro- 
ther to the King, and Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the Kingdom. 


To all Frenchmen, greeting. 


Frenchinen !—The day of your redemption 
is arrived: the brother of your King is in the 
midst of you. He comes to rear again the an- 
cient banner of the Lilies in the heart of 
France, and to announce to you the return of 
happiness and peace, and the restoration of 
law and public liberty, under a protecting 
Government. No conqueror, no war, no 
conscription, no consolidated taxes any lon- 
ger! 

At the voice of your sovereign, your father, 
may your misfortunes be wiped off by hope, 
your errors by forgiveness, and your dissen- 
sions by the union to be effected, for which 
he is your security, 

He burns with desire to fulfil the promises 
he has made to you, and which he this day 
solemnly renews, and by his Jeve and benevo- 
lence to render happy the moment, which 
bringing him back to his subjects, restores 
him to bis children. Vive le Roi !—(Haav- 
lem Courant 12th March.) 


Hair breadth Escapes of British Officers, 
in the South of France.-—The narrow esca 
of Lord Wellington and Sir Rowland Hill, 
from a shot which killed the horse of the lat- 
ter gallant officer under him, is cireomstan- 
tially described in the following letier received 
in Shropshire, the native county of Sir Row- 
land, from one of Lis Aides-de-Camp. 

“© St. Pa/ais, Feb. 20.—I was riding in 
front of Lord Wellington and Sir Rowland 
with one of his Lordship’s Aides-de-Camp, 
when, in crossing a French battery, a round 
shot passed between us, then went very neat. 
Lord Wellington's head, ang afterwards struck 
and killed Sir Rowland's horse. The ball en- 
tered the shoulder of the animal, passed 
through his body, and went between the legs 
of the nder.—The General was a little hurt 
by the fail, but not by any means seriously. 
You may better judge than] can describe our 
alaro, uniil we aseerlained that this was the 
case.” 

Jn the course of the batile of Orthes on the 
berth Feb. Lord Wellington, while in con- 
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versation with his Spanish Aide-de-Camp, 
was struck on the side bya musket ball. His 
Lordship immediatély said ** I am hit!” and 
in fact the contusion was so viclent, as to 
produce a momentary sickness ; but fortu- 
nately the sword belt had prevented the ball 
from entering his body. As soon as his side 
had been examined, and it was found that the 
skin was barely perforated, his Lordship re- 
mounted his horse, and appeared to think no 
more of the aceideut. He has, however, 
since been obliged to use the assistance of a 
stick in walking ; in all other respecis he is 
well, and his spirits are excellent. 
GERMANY. 

Ga lant Duke.—Tne gallant Duke of 
Bronswick Gels has been appointed to the 
command of the troops assembied at Dussel- 
dort, amounting (besides his own corps) to 
40,000 strong. The Emperor of Russia 
has been graciously pleased to signify to his 
Serene Higtiness his entire confidence in his 
abilities aud his exertions. 


MAURITIUS. 


New Commercial Bank.—Sept. 17.—A 
Proclamation issued this day by the Governor, 
announces the establishment of a Bank at 
Port Louis, under the title of «* The Co/onial 
Bank of Mauritius, Bourbon and Dependen- 
cies.” The Members are formed into a Com- 
pany and Copartnership, to continue for five 
years, and the term may be extended. The 
Laws, Constitution and Management of the 
Institution to be duly promulgated and sanc- 
tioned :—-to be regularly entered at the regis- 
try of the Cominercial Tribunal, and to be 
put up in the Court Hall for publication 
during three months. 


RUSSIA. 


Russian Winter.~The weather at St. Pe- 
tefsburgh, this winter, bas been colder than 
for the last twenty years. A letter, dated 
Jan. 11, says, that, for three weeks before, 
the thermometer had been full twenty degrees 
below sero, and was sometimes at twenty- 
four below it ; only ome degree abeve the 
point at which mercury freezes. 


Peace with Persia.—Petersburgh, Jan. 23. 
—Our Court Gazette contains the weaty of 
peace concluded between Russia and Persia. 
The following is the substance of it:— 

Persia to cede to Russia the governments of 
Karabag, Ganschin, Schekin, Schirwan, Der- 
bent, Kubin, Baku, Talischin, and the 
whole of Daghestan, Persia renounces be- 
sides all its claims to Georgia, with the pro- 
vince of Sehuragel ; upon Imeretta, Guria, 
Mingrelia, and Abchaise; and gives up to 
Russia for ever the sovereignty over all those 
countries. The Russian flag alone shall be 


allowed on the Caspian sea, so that no other 
power shall be permitted to have ships of war 
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or vessels in that sea. The following regu- 
lations are made concerning the wade between 
the two powers :—The Rassian subjects mag 
import their goods not only inte Persia, but 
also the neighbouring kingdoms; they shall 
pay no more than 5 per cent. upon all goody 
which they import into Persia, and the same 
upon those they export. The Ruseians shall 
be amenable, in commercial matters, only to 
the Russian Consuls, or other agents, in the 
different towns of Persia. 

Japaneze Perfidy : Strictness of the Japa- 
nexe Law.—A Russian paper contains the 
following article: ‘* likutsk (Russia), Oct. 
30.—Cayitain Gollowin, who had orders to 
explore the coasts but little known of the 
Easiern Sea, arrived in 1811 off one of the 
isles of Japan, called Konnacheri. The go- 
vernor of the island invited him to land. He 
accepted the invitation: but this demonstra- 
tion of friendship was soon followed by the 
basest perfidy. The Captain, his first Lieu- 
tenant, the pilot and four seamen were arrest- 
ed and confined ; and for two years no one 
knew their fate. The striciness of the laws 
of Japan, and the formalities of custom, 
especially in regard to foreigners, made us 
fear that oor unfortunate countrymen had 
died in dreadful torments. At length, how- 
ever, we have learned, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the parents and friends of Captain 
Gollowin, that he is now with his crew on 
the island of Matzmai, where he lives con- 
formable to his rank and enjoys full liberty. 
On receiving this intelligence, our govern- 
ment sent Captain Ricord, ou the lth of 
August, 1813, in a vessel to Matamai, to 
bring, with the consent of the Emperor of 


Japan, Captaia Gollowin and his companions — 


to Russia.” 

Extensive Voyage.—The Russian ship Ge- 
neral Suwarroff, now at Portsmouth, is 
about to proceed on what may appear an ex- 
traordinary voyage, the object of it being the 
completion of two military and commercial 
establishments on the west coast of North 
America. The Russian government, for 
nearly ten years past, have had a fort, with a 
few pieces of ordnance, mounted on the island 
of Rodiak, in lat. 55 N. and long. 160 W, 
being the nearest point of the American con- 
tinent to their establishment at Kamtschatka. 
Within these four years they have begun to 
form another establishment on the neck of 
land called California, and this ship takes out 
ordnance and stores, to give it an appearance 
of military strength. The trade the Renin 
carry on thither, which is very great, is whol. 
ly in furs, for which article they find a lucra- 
tive market in China, whence they bring to 
Europe the genie and manufactures of that 
country, and are enabled to afford it to. the 
European continent at acheap rate. i he 
General Suwarroff will also endeavour, in 
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the height of next summer, to discover a pas- 
sage through Bhering’s Straits, and in a 
North-westerly direction, to Archangel. A 
Gentleman who is on board her declares, that 
on a former voyage of discovery he was more 


than half way through the Northern Seas of | 
Cape North to Archangel, when the ship was | 


stopped by the ice; this adventure left only 
about 400 miles unexplored, to complete the 
cireuit of the world. 


SPAIN. 


Rich Vesse? arrived. —Cadiz, Jah. 18.— 
The Mino, which is just artrived, is one of 
the richest vessels that ever entered our port. 
She brings from Vera Cruz 3,624,466 dollars 
of Mexican coinage, and 157,563 in provin- 
cial money, besides 245 bars of silver, and 
32,895 ingots (eight dunces each,) 257 bags 


of cochineal, 25 of indigo, and 19 chests | 


vanilla. 
81,027 dollars of Mexican coinage, and 
11,025, in provincial money, 3481 ounces of 
gold, besides a large quantity of tobacco, cof- 
fee, and Jesuit’s bark. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Annua! Fair.—The lately established an- 
nual fair at Paramatta was held, pursuant to 
public orders, March 11, 1813. The novelty 
of the occurrence, this being the first fair ever 
held in New South Wales, drew a vast con- 
course of persons of all ranks together—many 
of them out of curiosity to view a scene which 


tended so strongly to remind them of their | 


native country—while a still greater number 
assembled for the wiser purposes of baying 
and selling. We are happy to say that all 
arrangements for the accommodation of the 
boyers and sellers, and also for the proper se- 
curing of the cattle, were so complete, that no 
accident occurred to damp the general good 
humour prevailing, and sales were made to a 
very considerable amount. Two individuals 
(Messrs Wentworth and Lord, we believe) 
alone disposed of horned cattle to the value of 
upwards of 600]. and from this'a judgment 
may be formed of the extent of the general 


sales. Cows were sold so high as 271. per | 


head, and some went off at upwards of 30). 
These laiter were however of the English 
breed, which is found to answer much better 


than any other in this climate. The show of | 


horses, sheep, and pigs, was also very gratify- 
ing, and the sales keep pace with those of the 
horned eattle. 

The sitvation of Paramatia seems admirably 
ealenlated for an establishment of the present 
sort, being centrically situated between the 
cultivated and pasture lands of Windsor, Ne- 
pean, Richmond, Castlereagh, Wilberforce, 
George's Rives, &c. on the one hand, and the 
great mart of Svdnev on the other, which fur- 
sishes the coasemption for the redundant 


From the Havannah she brings | 


| produce of all those farming and grazing 
districts. 

His Excellency the Governor and Mrs. 
Macquarrie, with his Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor and Mrs. OConnel, honoured the 
fair with their presence, and returned to Syd- 
ney in the evening. 


Abundant Produce.—The inhabitants of 
this colony have petitioned the governor for 
leave to export their produce to Britain, in re- 
turn for goods imported. They have abun- 
dance of grain, salt pork, and beef ; and they 
consider their wool as being little, or nothing 
inferior to Spanish merino. They also desire 
permission éo disti/l spirits. 

Peart Sheils..--The ship Governor Macquar- 
rie, has obtained from the Peari Islands, about 
sixty tons of Pearl Shells.— The Captain R. 
Walker also visited Palmerstone’s Islands, and 
| finds that several Englishmen who about two 
years ago were murdered there, had been cut 
off by uieans of two Portuguese conspirators, 
who induced several Otaleiteans and other 
islanders to assist in the barbarous transac- 
won, 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 

The King's Health--The following bul- 
letin of the state of his Majesty’s health was 
exhibited at St. James's :— 

«* Windsor Castle, March 5, 1814. 

«* His Majesty continues under the full 
_ influence of his disorder, but his bodily health 
is good, and his Majesty has passed the last 
month in a uniform state of tranquillity.” 

(Signed as usual.) 
[Projected Union among Roya! Fami‘ies.] 
—Proposals of Marriage fo H R. A. 
| the Princess Charlotie of Wales.—The Baron 
Vander Dayo Van Maarsdam, graad master 
of the household to her Royal Higiwess the 
Princess Sovereign « f the Netherlands, whose 
presentation to the Prince Regent, at a private 
audience on March g, accompanied by Mr. 
| Fagel, the regular ambassador, was notified in 
| the Gazetie of the following Saturday, as hav- 
| ing come on a special mission from the conrt 
of the Hague, has been sent over to make a 
| demand in form of the Princess Charlotte's 
hand in marriage for the hereditary Prince of 
| Orange. ‘The sanction of the previous con- 
sent and approbation of the Prince Regent, 
of the Princess herself, and of the whole court 
, and government, has facilitated the arrange- 
ments of this inyportant and auspicious union, 
| which must, however, according to the esta- 
| blished etiquette among crowned heads, be 
| demanded by embassy afier it has been agreed 
upon by the parties ; and the settlements and 
provisions resulting from the exalted condition 
and prospective sovereign duties of the per- 
sonages to be married, must be reduced into a 
| treaty by plenipotentiaries specially appointed. 
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Mr. Van Maarsdam is charged with full 
wers for this purpose on the part of the 
Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands. 

After the Dutch minister had retired from 
the presence of the Prince Regent, at Carlton- 
house, his Royal Highness received a visit 
from the Princess Charlotte. 

Report has given the hand of the Princess 
Mary to H. M. the King of Prussia. 

The Queen of Wirtemberg, is said to be 
expected in England. 

‘he Empress of Russia is daily expected to 
visit this country ; her baggage was embarked 
several days ago, on board the Comus frigate, 
in Holland. That her illustrious consort, 
Alexander, the Liberator of Europe, will 
follow H. M. after the labours of the cam- 

aign are closed, is fully believed in the best 
informed circles. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
Horse-Guards, March 4. 

The commander in chief commands it to 
be notified to the army, that it has some time 
since been declared tu the French and Ameri- 
can governments, that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment will not recognise or ratify any agree- 
ment for an exchange of prisoners made at 
sea, between individuals of the respective 
nations. 

His Royal Highness directs this communi- 
cation to be made to the army, in oider that 
the officers may be aware, that in the event 
of their being captured at sea, they are not, 
on any account, to give tneir paroles, until 
they are Jauded on French or American terri- 
tory, and that paroles given at sea are null 
and void. Any officer, who, after this com- 
munication, may enter into any such agree- 
ment with the enemy, will be guilty of a 
breach of discipline, for which he will be 
held personally responsible. 

By command of his Royal Highness the 

commander in chief. 
HARRY CALVERT, adjutant-general. 

Inclosures and Improvements.—Petitions 
have been presented to the House of Com- 
mons during the present Session of Parliament, 
for leave to bring in Bills for the inclosure of 
the waste lands in the parishes of Strensham, 
Ombersley, Inkberrow, Abberley, Bayton, 
and Nortoo, in Bresdon, in the county of 
Worcester; as also for the allotment of the 
very extensive tract of waste lands, lying in 
many different parishes, comprised under the 
name of Malvern Chase. ‘This spirit of im- 
provement does infinite credit to the agricul- 
tural interest, as well as the considerable 
progress which is annually taking place in 
the commutation of tythe for land, which ar- 
rangement rarely fails, when once effected, to 
give satisfaction to all parties. ‘The requisite 


notices have been also given for the inciosure 
of the parishes of Hindlip, Defford, and Of. 
fenham, but no farther proceedings have been 
had thereon. 


Printing facilitated.—A patent has been ) 


recently granted for a machine to facilitate the 
operations of printing. The objects of the 
machine are—precision, speed, and the saving 
of skill, labour, and expence. It abrogates 
almost all the former apparatus of the press 
and the preparation of the types, performs by 
its own action the several parts of furnishing, 
distributing and communicating the ink, and 
giving the pressure. At its ordinary rate 
sixteen sheets a minute are discharged by it, 
and indeed its velocity is only limited by the 
power of placing and removing the sheet, 
which are all the manual assistances required. 
The machine has been exhibited to the syn- 
dics of the university press at Cambridge, and 
many of the principal members of the uni- 
versity ; and on receiving the report of their 
deputation, the syndics agreed with Messrs. 
Bacon and Donkin, the patentees, for its 
introduction at the office of the university. 

Report announces another invention, for 
the same purpose, as having been lately 
completed by Mr. Bensley. It is described as 
performing in four hours, with half the num- 
ber of hands, what has hitherto taken éen 
hours. It will be, if realized, a prodigious 
advantage to the newspapers. It is said a 
press is in forwardness for the Times news- 
paper, on this new construction, from which 
much is expected, 


Account of the Duty paid and Sums insured, 
ty the Fire-Offices established in London. 
Amount of Property 


Duty Paid. Insured. 
Sun......£98,205 8 8 £78,564,346 13 4 
Phoenix .. 58,604 18 7 46,883,043 6 8 
R. Exchange 45,310 14 7 36,248,583 6 8 
Imperial. 33,176 5 6 26,541,020 0 
Globe.... 27,747 9 10 22,197,993 6 8 
County ... 16,872 3 6 13,497,740 0 0 
British.... 16,179 18 4 12,943,933 6 8 
Albion... 15,815 8 6 12,652,340 0 0 
Hope.... 14,437 12 3 11,550,090 0 0 
Eagle.... 13,745 0 7 10,996,023 6 8 
Westminster 12,442 2 9 9,953,710 0 9 
Atlas.... 10,776 6 5 8,621,056 13 4 
HandinHand1!0,547 3 11 8,437,756 13 4 
London .. 8,482 411 6,785,796 13 4 
Union... 6,835 15 0 5,468,600 yg 0 

£389,178 13. 4 £311,342,933 6 8 


Grand Junction Canal.—The amount of 
tonnage last year in the Grand Junction Canal 
was 168,390]. 12s. being greater than the 
tonnage of the preceding year bv 96,479). 
Shares, in consequence, are on the rise. 


New Post-Office.—A plan is said to be in 
agitation for the temoval of the post-office 
trom Lombard.street to the top of Cheapside. 
A great partof St. Martin's le-Grand is to be 
pulled down, and a new street formed. 


Ford Somerville’s Annual Spring Cattle 
Show took place at Sadler's Repository, Gos- 
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well-street, March 7,8, We have not room 
for the particulars of the whole; bat think 
the following worth recording. Among the 
cattle shewn were, 


Two Indian and Durham oxen, or Dur- 
hain-crossd buffaloes, grazed by Lord Somer- 
ville, and fed by Mr. James King, 4 years 
old. ‘These are remarkably five and large 
animals; and attracted a vast deal of the 
notice of the company, but which unfortu- 
nately found them not sufficiently tame to 
admit of handling, on any one entering the 
close pen in which they were kept, bat their 

er. 

Two small buffaloes, a male and female, 


were exhibiced; said to be the property of 


Ear! Powis. 

Thos. Meaux, esq. shewed a very singular 
thin-huired anual, called a waler buffalo. 

A Scotch heifer was exhibited, as extra 
stock, by Robert Barclay, esq. of Bury-Hiil, 
Surrey, not because she was a finished fat 
beast, but merely to show the fattening 
powers of Mangel-Wurzel, on which alone, 
at the rate of half a bushel per day, for the 
first two months, and a bushel for the last 
two months, with a little hay daily, she had 
been raised from a store condition to that in 
whieh she was exhibited; and he intended 
sending her home again to be made complete ; 
but there was such a competition among the 
butchers to have her as she was, that Mr. 
Barclay sold her. She was of such symmetry, 
that Mr. Garard, the. artist, made a drawing 
of her. 

A tinned nail for horse-shoes, &c. not 
liable to rust, &c. was shewn; it is said to 
be very durable, and promises muc!y utility. 

Valuable Esculent.—The culture of the 
Mangel Wurzel, or root of scarcity, which 
reaches tne size of from twelve to twenty 


pounds, is increasing rapidly in the county of 


Cambridge and Isle of Ely. This escalent 
has proved its value and use to many, particu- 
larly in the late severe weather, in affording 
food for sheep while the turnips were so long 
buried in the snow. Fifty tons per acre have 
been obtained of this valuable root, apon good 
sandy loams, and applied to the purpose of 
fattening oxen, sheep, and pigs, and feeding 
milch cows, for which purpose it equals any 
food whatever. 


Yellow Beet.—The attention of the agri- 
cultoral world in this country is at present 
much turned to one variety of beet, Mangel 
Warzel ; but in France and Holland another 
variety has been lately cultivated with great 
perseverance and considerable effect. It is 
that which the French chymists have found 
to prodace sugar, It is said to be very pro- 
ductive; it is called the yellow beet, 


Sale of Siock.—At a late sale of stock be- 


| longing to Messrs. Tully, at Huntingdon, the 
best cow in calf fetched 100!. the foar next 
best cows and heifers, with their calves, sold 


cows, with their calves, or in calf, tetched 
8211. averaging S11. 6s. each. The remainder 
of this excelleat stock fetched equally high 
prices. 

Prices fallen: Prospect of Pedce:-—<At 
Nottingham fair, on Monday, March 7th, 
the price of good horses was 20 per cent. 
lower than atthe pteceding fair, probably 
owing to the prospect of peace. 


Uniformity of Weights and Measures en- 
forced. Bench of Justices at the Wor- 
cestershire Quarter Sessions, on the 10th Feb. 
in Order to suppress the use of various meas 
sures used in buving and selling Gorn, have 
directed all receivers of assize teturns, elerks 
of markets, and constables in the respective 
districts of the county, to adhere stfictly to 
the legal measure, and to perforin the duties 
enjoined by the several acts of parliament in 
that behalf; an abstract of five of which they 
have publistied, that no one may plead igno- 
rance. It isto be lamented, that a practice, 
so injerious to the community as that termed 
Customary Measures, should any where exist: 
the law condemns it, common sense and com- 
moh honesty reprobate it, and the great mass 
of the very people who obstinately persist in 
it are sufferers: {nm many counties it has been 
successfully combatted and done away, it 
might be so in all ; for the laws are neither 
obscure nor obsolete, but clear, explicit, atid 
the acknowledged guide of half the kingdom. 
This example is worthy of imitation in every 
county and district where blind prejudice 
still upholds this injurious practice. 

Violent Storm.—On the 14th Feb. about 
four o'clock, the town of Uttoxeter, Stafford- 
shire, was much alarmed by a most violent 
storm of wind and hail, which was immedi- 
ately succeeded by a blaze of lightning. Con- 
siderable injury was done to the church and 
steeple, especially the latter, part of which 
must be taken down, and the clock. was stop- 
ped by the pendulum being forced from 1s 
situation : ~ the chimes played a considerable 
time. 


Bank broken: Inundation.—A great podt- 
tion of a vatuable and fertile tract of fen land, 
on the Isle of Ely, known by the name of 
the Liuleport and Downham district, was 
inundated during the late floods, in conse- 
quence of a breach of one of the banks of the 
river Ouse, wear Denver Sluice. This cala- 
mitons occurrence took place on Saturday, 
i2th Feb. and was occasioned by the bursting 
of a small sluice, which had been erected for 
the private a¢commodation of the occupier of 
a fart edyoining the bask. The breach in 
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ashort time extended itself to the length of 
forty feet: all efforts to repair it proved un- 
availing for several days, and it was not antil 
Sunday the 20th, that a complete stoppage of 
the water was effected. The quantity of land 
under water is stated to'amount to 10,000 
acres, of which 1,500 acres are sown with 
wheat. The foss sustained instock and crop- 
page is immense. [t seems to us highly 
desirable, that the practice of placing tunnels 
aad sluices under the main banks, for the ac- 
commodation of individuils should be disal- 
lowed, or be effectually regulated, that no 
public danger or damages should be ba- | 
zarded. 

Breach expensive: slepped—The breach 
on the Ten Mile Bank, in the parish of 
Fordham, Norfolk, which lately slarmed the 
inhabitants of the whole district of fens called 
the Bedford Level, consisting of upwarls of ; 
40,000 acres, was, after a forivight’s exerdun, | 
and an expence of several thousand pounds, 
stopped on Sunday se’naight. Several thou- | 


sand acres of growing wheat, which are now 
under water, must inevitably perish; and it 
is feared the farmers there will not be able to 
yet their lands ready for spring corn. 


Singular Occurrente.—Daring the last se- 
vere frost and heavy fall of suow, two sheep 
were lost, the property of Mrs Hammond, of 
Leziate, when, after an iiterval of 2g days, 
one of them was feund dead wader the snow, 
the other alive ; and although at present in a 
very weekly state, Mrs H. thiuks she shall be 
able to rear it. 


Game, lost by severe Weather.—The oss 
of game by the late severe weather, is the 
subject of universal regret throughout all the 
sporting counties. Mr. Coke, with all the 
protective management of which heis capable, 
through his numerous keepers, &c. in Nor- 
folk, hes lost in partridges and pheasants, it is 
calculated 20,000 head, . and hares innumera- 
ble. ‘The manors of Lord Hertford, Lord. 
Rous, Lord Sheffield, Lord Braybroke, in 
Essex, and Mr. Berners, in Suffolk, &c. have 
also suffered in the same manner. Lord 
Abergavenny, in addition to the destruction 
of nearly all his game on his mavors in Keur, 
has lost a considerable number of his finest 
deer. 

Large Sa/mon,—Lately a salmon, weizh- 
ing OO jb. 14 0z. avoirdupois, was taken at 
one of the fishing stations in the f'weed, be- 
longing to the Old Shipping Company. It 
measured. four feet four inches long, and two 
feet five inches girth, and was sold for five 
guineas and an half, 


Whale Fishery.—No fewer than 58 vessels 
have been fitted out at the port of Hull alone, 
for the Greenland and Davis’s Straits whale 
fishery, this season. ‘In conséquence of the 
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great importance of this branch of trade, 
government has determined to send for its 
protection, a very strong fleet to each fishery, 
1o remain there during the whole of the 
season. 


British Arts.—The committee for the 
choice of National Monuments have made, as; 
we understand, the following assignments :-— 
To Messrs. Westmacott, the monuments of 
Mr. Perceval and General Le Marchant —to 
Mr. Chantry, the monuments of General 
Foord Bowes and Colonel Cadogan. The 
point of time selected for the former is, his 
fall into the arms of his soldiers at Fort 
Caytano; the latter, when raised by his sol- 
diers io see the close of ihe engagement. 


Vire: Sir G. Saville's Piclure saved.—Oa 
Tuesday, 4th March, about three o'clock, a 
fire was discovered in a large pile of buildings, 
the property of the Dowager Lady lbbetson, 
We are 
sorry to say, that the whole pile, which cons 
tained two wool warehouses, occupied by 
Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Thwaite, and the school 
for poor boys and girls, on Dr. Bell's plan, 
Was in a very short time burnt to the ground, 
The assembly-room, which immediately ad- 
joined these buildings, being separated only 
by the staircase, and a party wall, has suffered 
very considerably. ‘The desire of the populace 
io save the portrait of Sir George Saville, 
which hasso long ornamented that room, and. 
which was originaily presented to the town of 
Halifax by that great man, was very urgent, 
and they fortunately succeeded in removing it 
without injury By the effectual aid afforded 
by the fire-engines, and by the judicious and 
spirited exertions of several individuals, the 
fire was got under before it reached the Talbot 
Inu. From four o’elock till half-past five, 
the inn, and the whole side of the street, 
were in the utmost danger.—Fortunau ly no, 
lives were lost, nor was there any accident of 
consequence. The buildings, and a consider- 
able part of the wool was insured in the 
Royal Exchange and Globe Offices, A re- 
cruiting party of the Royal Marines pasticu- 
larly distinguished themselves in rendering 
prompt, judicious, and continued assistance 
on this unfortunate occasion. 


Well, Water of : Properties changed.—A, 
singular phenomenou (says an evening paper) 
has lately oceurred at Twickenham. A weil, 
which was dug by Mr. Cole, in the year 
1810,, to the depth of 300 feet, at one time 
yielded liule or no supply of water; digging.a, 
foot or so lower down, a sudden spring issued, 
which, in a day or two, filled the well, and: 
has since been continually running over: for 
two years the water was of the purest nature 
but for this twelvemonth past it has assumed 
a different appearance, by becoming perfeci!y 
sulphureous and heated; so much so, that 
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during the late severe frost, when the ther- 
mometer was at zero in the open air, the top 
of the well, which is exposed was not frozen, 
and the thermometer, when immersed in 
water, stood at 56. A shilling thrown into 
the water is instantly changed to a gold co- 
Jour. 


Caution: Deleterious Gas.—A few nights 
since, the wife of J. Lenton, labourer, of 
Garthorpe, in Leicestershire, having warmed 
the beds of herself and family, retired to rest 
and left the pan in the room; not rising at 
their usual time the next morning, some of 
the neighbours entered the house, when they 
found the husband dead, and his wife and 
children dangerously ill. The latter, how- 
ever, have since recovered. 

*,* It is most likely that the room in 
which this happened had no chinmey in it: 
had it communicated with the fresh air by an 
opening, these lives would have been saved, 


Caution: Floor over-loaded.—A dreadful 
accident occurred lately at Leominster, by the 
falling in of a floor in the house of Mr. John 
Wynde, a respectable maltster. The floor, 
it appears, was loaded with a large quantity 
of wheat, but not being properly secured, 
some of the timbers gave way, and the whole 
was instantaneously precipitated through a 
second floor iuto the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Wynde, her aunt, four children, and two 
female servants, were sitting. An alarm 
being immediately given by a man servaort, 
who happened fortunately to escape, though 
baried nearly breast high, the most prompt 
assistance was afforded, and in less than half 
an hour the whole were dug out. The three 
younger children were dead from suffocation, 
and the two servants from violent contusions 
on their heads. Mrs. Wynde, her aunt, and 
the eldest daughter, miraculously escaped 
death, the aunt and daughter being found in 
an upright situation, covered about breast high 
with fallen timbers, bricks, and grain. Mrs. 
Wynde was the last that was discovered upon 
the floor, under the whole of the rubbish, 
and, by proper exertions was soon recovered ; 
but immediate inquiries about the children, 
and her lamentations when informed of the 
fate of her family, were heart-reading beyond 
description ; indeed, such a truly distressing 
scene was scarcely ever witnessed. Mr. 
Wynde, who had been subpaened to Worces- 
ter assizes, arrived next moraing by express : 
and those who are husbands aud parents may 
feel, but cannot describe, his sitaation— 
bereft, in an instant, of vearly the whole of 
his family ! 

Bridge worn out.—A part of the old wooden 
bridge over the river ‘I'rent, at Markham, near 
Newark, gave way early one Sunday morning, 
lately, after the Worksop and Manchester wag- 
gon, heavily laden, had passed over: this old 
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bridge has been dreaded and deemed a nui- 
sance on the great north road, for years past. 

Antiquities.-Lately four workmen, mak- 
ing 1 cistern adjoining to the sugar house in 
the Quaker’s Fryars, between Merchaut-street 
and Rosemary-lane, Bristol, discovered three 
stone coffins, about seven feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, containing the entire ske- 
letons of two men and oné woman. The 

lace formerly belonged to the Dominican or 
Black Friars, and these bodies were probably 
buried in the chapel of the monastery. Wil- 
liam of Worcester says, ‘* Sir Maurice de 
Berkeley, of Bevrestove, and the lady Joanna 
his wife, were buried in the choir, on the lefc 
hand of the altar ;” and it is not improbable 
that the female skeleton and one of the males 
lying next to her, are those of Sir Maurice 
and his lady. 

Religious Relic.—At the sale of the library 
of the late Rev. S. Palmer, the pulpit bible of 
the celebrated Bunyan, who was a preacher 
at Bedford, was parchased for Mr. Whit- 
bread, at the price of 20 guineas. 


Excellent Shot.—The name of Captain de 
Berenger having lately become very pubiic, 
on account of his application to Lord Coch- 
rane on the morning of Feb. 21. almost at 
the moment of time when the foreigner (as 
supposed) who acted in the famous hoax on 
the Stock Exchange, ought to have been there, 
according to the story, it is but justice to state 
what were his pretensions to a situation on 
board the Tonnant, as commander of the 
sharpshooters of that ship. The following 
is a testimony ef his skill, which proves 
that it is neither trivial, nor of yesterday's ac- 
quisition. The cireumstance stated, happened 
we believe, about two years ago. . 

“« The Duke of Cumberland's Sharpshooters 
having accepted the chaileage to all England 
from the Nottinghamshire Riflemen, to fire 
with bail at 200 yards, without a rest, have 
had two days’ practice, when much excellent 
shooting was exhibited, but none equalled the 
performance of Adjutant De Berenger, who 
out of seven successive shots, at 200 yards, 
without a rest, hit the bull's eye six times, 
five of them in succession.” 


“SCOTLAND. * 
Si. Andrew's University.—The Chancel- 
lorship of the University of St. Andrew's bav- 


ing beeome vacant, by the departure of his — 


Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge from 
Britain, aud his residence in Hanover, the 
Sevatus Academicus have elected Lord Vis- 
count Melville their Chancellor, and Conser- 
vator of their privileges. 

Gaelic Schools.—The Glasgow auxiliary 
society have unanimously voied 3001. in aid 
of the funds of the society for support of 
Gaelic sehools in ihe Highlands and islands 
of Scotland. 
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Improvements in Edinburgh.—All the pre- 
liminary steps for placing the new jails of 
Edioburgh on the Calton-hill, are nearly ac- 
complished; and a Bill is to be brought into 
Parliament for the execution of this desirable 
object.. The necessary consequence of this 
measure, by extending Prince’s-street to the 
eastward, and connecting that beautiful row 
of houses with the Calton-hill, will afford 
an easy and a commodious access to one of 
the most delightful promenades in Europe. 
This new improvement will give employment 
to a vast number of work people of various 
descriptions. We understand that the ag- 
gregate expense, exclusive of the gaol, has 
been estimated at 60,0001. 

Clerical Acrimony censured.—Av action 
was lately tried in the Court of Sessions, Edin- 
burgh, brought by J. Cooper, schoolimaster, 
of the parish of Dalmeny, against the Rev. 
J. Greig, minister of the same, for reading 
from the pulpit of the parish church of Dal- 
meny, in the hearing of the congregation, a 
written paper, containing many false and 
scandalous charges against the prosecutor, 
concluding with a declaration that he was no 
longer the schoolmaster of the parish, and 
that the office was vacant. ‘The prosecutor 
said that he brought his action only to clear 
his character, and therefore, out of motives 
ot compassion to the defendant aud his family, 
he did not wish for pecuniary reparation. ‘The 
Court, in pronouncing judgment, declared 
the libel to be malicious and unprovoked ; the 
censure therein contained unjust and unfound- 
ed ; out of the due course of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, and therefore highly illegal; that 
they would have awarded daiwages to a large 
amount, but in consideration of the request 
of the prosecutor himself, they modified the 
damages at 22 guineas, with full costs. ‘The 
expenses were afterwards taxed at 407]. for 
which a decree was pronounced against the 
defendaat. 

IRELAND, 

Fall of the Castle of Carlow.—-We are in- 
formed that this mognificent piece of anti- 
quity fell on the morning of Sunday, Feb. 27. 
Fortunately there was not a single soul hurt, 
though the noise terrified the neighbourhood 
almost as much as the shock of an-earthquake, 
This accident was occasioned by the gentle- 
man who has lately become the proprietor of 
the castle having undermined the foundation, 
for the purpose of making it a mere conve- 
nient residence. ‘There had been a large sum 
Jaid out lately on the supposed improvements 
of this venerable edifice ; but, alas! aliis now 
levelled with the dust. . This castle was the 
residence of Sir John de Valier, a little before 
the usurpation of Cromwell, who, daring his 
visit to Ireland, attacked it, and, after a spi- 
rited resistance from Sir Thomas Longfield, 
then governor, it was obliged to surrender to 
the potent arm of Oliver, and has since beea 


in a dismantled state, until Dr. Middleton, 
by expending a vast deal of money onit, with 
in these last two years, bad restored the build- 
ing to more than its original splendour. 


Queen Anne's Farthing: Theft. Dublin, 
Feb. 21 —At the last quarier sessions, George 
Hope was found guilty aud sentenced to . 
twelve a.ouths iasprisonment in Newgate, for 
franduleauy secreting a farthing belonging to 
his employer, which it appeared was one of 
the three coined by Queen Anne, and es- 
teemed of high value by antiquarians ; he 
wanted to extort a bond for 7o0l. from. his 
master for the farthing, and refused to restore 
it otherwise. ‘Phe Recorder regretted that the 
Court was unable to go as far as it would wish 
in his punishinent. 


Bridge destroyed.—The fine bridge across’ 
the Foyle, at Londonderry, in the Norih of * 
Ireland, was carried away by the ice, on the 
Oh March. I: cost 20,000]. The regular com- 
munication is thus interrupted, and the supply 
of water cut off, for it was conveyed in pipes 
across the bridge. 

Derry Bridge.—The late severity of the 
season has proved fatal to the beautiful bridge 
of Derry, so long the admiration of all those 
who had seen it. The floating ice, with a 
strong ebb, and the great flood occasioned by 
the thaw, having carried away the centre of 
the bridge, with ten or twelve piers, and all 
the works attached to them, 


Independence of Limevick.—The Manda- 
wus cause, Lord Glentworth v. the Corpora- 
tion of Limerick, was tried, on Tuesday, 
March 8th, at the assizes of Ennis, before 
the Hon, Baron Smyth, anda special jury. 
The trial lasted to a late hour on Wednesday 
night, when the jury found for Lord Gleni-' 
worth with 6d. damages, and 6:!. costs, thus 
entiling the eldest sons of freemen to the 
freedom of Limerick. The other two isssues, 
Tothill and O'Sullivan v, the corporation of 
Limerick, were tried on Thursday and Fri- 
day, and a verdict was also found for the 
plaintiffs, which establishes the right by ser- 
vitude and marriage, to the freedom of the 
city. Ali the costs fall on the corporation. 


Isleof Man: Bishop.—The Rev. George 
Murray having been appointed, about the 
beginning of last year, to the bishopric of. 
Sodor and Man, and presented to the Prince 
Regent by the Duke of Athol, upon the occa- 
sion, it was discovered, that, being ouly thiriy- 
one years old, be had not attained sufficient 
age to be a bishop, thirty-two years being the 
requisite age ; his consecration was in couse- 
quence postponed till lately, when it took 
place in Whneball chapel. The archbishop 
of York, as head of the province to which the 
bishopri¢ belongs, presided on the occasion, 
accompanied by the bishops of Exeter and 
Chester, and other diviies 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, March 28, 1814. 
Gentle Reader, did you ever visit a rope- 
yard and join company with a man at work 
in making his strands? Did you observe with 
what perseverance he added fresh tow in small 
quanuties to the already formed cord, and 
gravely wetting his finger trom his tongue 
from time to time, watching with the most 
astonishing steadiness of face, the line that 
progressively was lengthened—lengthened— 
as he walked backward from its origin? Did 
you notice that another person at the origin 
sat steadily, deliberately, and incessantly turn- 
ing a wheel, by whiehthe whole was twisted, 
connected, and made into thread? 
Whoever has most unfortunately for him- 
self never watched this operation, must be 
contented to lose the and energy of this 
most appropriate simile:—while those who 
have thus amused an idle minute wil! compre- 
hend us, when we say, that such, in our esti- 
mation, is the present state of Politics. —Spin— 
spin,—twist—twist,—walk—walk ; aad the 
faster they walk backwards, the moie they 
get forwards. —Arrah honey !—No: that is 
not what we mean, neither :—the more they 
get forwards the faster they walk backwards! 
No: not exactly so neither:—Dear heart : 
what a difficulty we have to express our 
ideas! We mean to say, that—the gentleman 
who sits at the wheel, and performs the 
rotatory motion, though he keeps his eye con- 
stantly on the active twister who walks back- 
wards while prolonging his. rope, is quite 
another guess sort of aman; and has quite a 
different train of thoughts in his head. He 
sits at the further end of the rope-walk ;—it 
is true—but he gives the twistiag motion to 
the cord at the very extremity. 


And what of a rope-yard that has half a- 


dozen or more of these spinners and twiners 
at work at one time?—What a buzz !- 
What-rattling, what walking to and fro, ad- 
vaneing and receding! They bewilder the 
eyes of observers, and it-is well if they do nos 
bewilder themselves. The greater the num- 
bes the more bustle ; but not always the 
more work done. _ 

If we have the good fortune to be under- 
stood by our readers, they will infer that 
we entertain sirong suspicions that what 
weé see is not the whole action of the mat- 
ter which we contemplate; the agent spins, 
and the principal wheel revolves; bat man 
a promising thread has been broken o 
suidenly,—and has snapt—-when every spec- 
talor theoghe it was almost completely spun 
and finished. Every thread has two ends to 
it, and is equally broken whether here or 
there. 

We place home politics first. 
Since our last, the Parniament 
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met, according to adjournment on March 1. 
Very litile other business was done than the 
bringing down of a message from the Prince 
Regent, recommending a 
of three weeks, to March @ist. It was movw- 
ed accordingly in the’ House of Logds by the 
Earl of Liverpool. - 

The Marquis of Lansdowne felt some re- 
luctance against this further adjournment—.. 
not from want of respect to the quarter 
whence the recommendation came, but from 
consideration of the present state of private 
business in the house. He conceived that 
this might be forwarded as a braneh of par- 
liamentary duty. He thought the present 
state of the Corn Laws demanded instant 
consideration and correction; it was an en- 
quiry would consume much time; it de- 
manded full inquiry ; it was equal in import- 
ance to any that could possibly occupy par- 
liameat. He did not mean to embarrass 
ministers in the prosecution of that Great 
Object in which they were engaged at the 
present moment: He was fully aware of its 
importance, and fully aware that it required 


‘their entire attention. 


Lord Darnley also urged the corn-lews; 
Lord Derby and the Duke of Norfolk spoke, 
wishing further adjournment could. be avoided. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted the right 
of any peer to oppose bis motion: bit the res, 

ect asuaily shewn to a message. frouy that 
authority was geverally sufficiont to ren- 
der argumeut uanecessery. The question was, 
whether, on the whole, the advantages likely 
to be derived from au adjournment were pro- 
bably greater than the inconveniences attends 
ing that measure. He thought they weve. 

The house seemed to be entirely, of his 
Lordship’s opinion; and, therefore, after a few: 
words from the Lord Chancellor, adjourned to: 
March 21. 

In. the House of Commons, after Sir S. 
Romilly had entered his protest against the 
appointment of Sir William, Garrow, to be at 
the same time Attoroey General and Chief 
Justice of Chester,—as jucompatible offices. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered 
the royal message, and moved an adjournment 
for three weeks. 

Mr Whitbread spoke on the subject : re- 
ferred to former instances of a like recommea- 
dation, but not without some reluctance con- 
curred in the present motion :—trusting that, 
the present unexampled state of public affairs. 
would afford a justification for so doing to 
their constituents :-—prevent any precedent of 
a nature ;—and preclude the possi- 
bility of any suspicion of a dereliction of their 
most sacred duties. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted. 
the responsibility of ministers, aod when the 
proper season should come for explanation, 
they would be bound to give their reasons, 
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Lord A. Hamilton thonght a prorogation 
would have been more proper. 

Mr Ponsonby thought the contrary: the 
delicate and important situation of public af- 
fairs justified confidence. He thought com- 
with a royal recommendation was of 

tself sufficient justification to the house. 
He therefore should confide iv ministers, in 
this instance, on their own responsibility ;— 
@ responsibility which at no time was more 
important than at the present. 

Conversation took place on the propriety of 
private committees sitting daring the adjourn- 
ment; but itdropped without any thing being 
fixed respecting it: and the house adjourned 
to March 21. 


W confess that on former occasions our 
instant auxiety to penetrate the secrets of 
futurity has exceeded what we now feel, as 
to the issue of the political events advancing 
towards maturity on the Continent of Europe; 
because, we then feared for our native island, 
—nat the terror of the sword, but the guile of 
intrigue. That, most happily for Britain is 
past. There is no dread of Gallic influence 
sudden‘y tearing its head under the patronage 
of Buonaparte. But, those who most in- 
dulge epprehension look forward to the pos- 
sibilities of a short distance ef time. If he be 
allowed, he will recover strength ; and if he 
recover strength, Europe will be foreed to en- 
counter another struggle noi less desperate 
than that now closing, aud far more bloody ! 

Bui we do not think the preseut afflictions 
of mankind are arrived at their termination : 
would they were! There seem to be various 
and conflict'ng interests rising, which in a 
few weeks will display thenrselyes more dis- 
tinctly. We begin to doub: whether the des- 
tiny of France will be settled in the Eastern 
provinces, e. nesrto Paris. The delays of 
the Allies lead to the supposition vhat they 
had as lieve remit to Freneh hands the ar- 
rangement of French interests :—that they 
foresaw an effort to be made to dethrone Na- 
poleon by those whom he fancied his sub- 
jecis, and that should such an effort prove suc- 
cessful, they expected compensations and sa- 
Usfactions from a different quarter than their 
present antagonist. 

Should such an event take place, Buona- 
parte will have nobody buat himself to thank 
for it. He has fooled away repeated ‘oppor tv- 
nities of coming to a-com ise of the dif. 


ferences to which he is one party. Will he 
oftain terms equally favourable as he might 


have dane before his victories! at Dresden ; 
and especially before bis enparalled victory at 
Leipsic? Will he obtain equal terms to what 
he might had, had he frankly met the 
Austrian offers, before the Allies crossed the 
Rhine ?—we conclude be wil! not. His lin- 


‘sought in recept events. 


gering policy lost him Holland and Flanders : 
It were nothing more than nataral should it 
lose him France also. 

Our readers have been prepared by repeated 
hints—perhasps some have thought them 
** dark sayings,” for a burst of opposition to 
the Euperor and King in the South of France. 
Every ay brings us nearer to that decisive 
movement. Already has Bonrdeaux set 
the example; and if our conjecture be war- 
ranted, that citv isa kind of center, the radii 
of which tend southward and eastward, und 


northward. The whole coast feels the in- — 


fluence of the animating spirit ;—and from 
the assurances in the Moniteur that Rouen ig 
perfectly safe; we incline to think that 
great apprehensions are entertained for Nor- 
mandy. It was a loyal province: it was 
jooked to as the dernier resort of loyalty. 
Has it changed ?—not that we know of. 

It is clearly impossible that Buonapar 
while called to waste away bis main strengt 
in the east in driving the Allies A from post 
to pillar, and then returning to drive the Al- 
lies B from pillar to post, cau assemble armies 
sufficiently strong to meet an insurrection in 
the South west, anotherin the South-east, and. 
another in the North-west, They must, if 
supported only tolerably, distract his forces, 
and at length himself.” Perseverance is the 
great secret; and though the French charac- 
ter be too jusily charged with a deficiency in 
this virtue ; yet in the Vendean war, nothing 
could Royalist perseverance, 

Have the chiefs of that insurrection re- 
tained their power over the minds of their fol~ 
lowers? We know that in the summer 
of 1812 their chiefs had some trouble to kee; 
them quiet—That some of those chiefs were 
in London. We know too that Mr. Lynch 
the Mayor of Bourdeaux who has played so 
conspicuous a part in the revolution that took 
place in that city on the 12th instant was in 
London about the same time; and offered 
thousands of hogsheads of claret for sale.— 
A hem ! —was that a/l he offered? We con- 
clude that the answer to this yeten must be 

drank many 
boutles of his claret with a Panoramist. 

Why could not the Empetor and King 
take the advice we offered him, when we 
told him in so many words ‘* All was not 
safe behind him?” e thought we meant 
to frighten him: he is now worse frightened ; 
or our intelligence is mightily mistaken. He 
finds it no joke; no hoar :--and much a 


‘we deceived if he does not find in the en 


that other advices he has heard read from our 
pages, were perfectly suitable to his charac- 
if 


ter, hig condition, and his prospects. He 


talk of his high destiny! and refuse to fulfill 

it? Though all the world is waiting for his 

exaltation !—We take it very ill im.— 

Hitherto all the efforts of French loyalty were 
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407; 
wasted. because, they were premature. We 
are led so infer that. this defect, does not at- 
‘tach to their present proceedings. The_ rest 
‘Time will shew, 
_ Soult in the vicinity of Bayonne was driven 
off afier a series of successive engagements 
‘with Lord Wellington on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary and following days. His army is sup- 
posed to have lost by defeat and desertion 
18,000 wen. ¢ has, however, received re- 
inforcements from the army of Suchet foy- 
“merly in Spaia ; and his position taken. to re- 
ceive this addition to his-strength, left open 
‘the road to Bousdeaux, to which city Lord 
W. sent Marshal Beresford, with just troops 
‘enough to afford protection, bat not enough 
to give his reception the air of conquest. He 
entered on the 42th. The Duc d’ Angou- 
‘léme, presamptive to the Crown of 
France, entered the next day and was received 
with enthusiastic joy. e went first to the 
Cathedral where the Archbishop, performed a 
solemn Te Deum. The wants of these loyal- 
“ists on the coast can easily be supplied from 
land: we conjecture that they will fight 
‘their.own battles with the very excess of des- 
-peration. _ That heart must be made of ada- 
‘mant which does not tremble at the prospect 
of sufferings, likely to afflict France before the 
_ general happy issue can be achiered. 
We scarcely know how, to direct our at- 


‘tention to lesser matters, afier having so” 


‘strongly fixed it on the greater. The con- 
ferences continue at Chatillon—between the 
Ministers of the Allied and British Courts, 
aod the French Plenipotentiaries—well, let 
them confer, as before conferred. A great 
Joan is talked of as on the point of being ne- 
_goliated at home: in conjanciion with the 
fey of peace, this strongly affects the Stacks. 
They may possibly experience still greaier 
fluctuation: ..Omnium from six has been 


up to thirty; and from ¢hirty it is now 


half way to siz, again. lis true value never 
jostified that wonderful rise. 


If we extend our views td the North we see 


_ Norway sensibly alive to the ttansfer made of 


snd loyalty, power hither- 
to the o 


tof fixed dislike —But this 
4 my be softened by good policy to quiet, and 
( t. 


degrees 10 respec 
"Fer Holland. constitution is preparing, — 


to receive the sanction of a general meeting of 
its leading men. The plan will be first cir- 


the 


itted to correction by their remarks, an 


wise step: may it prove happy and pros- 


perous 


Bisain is making efforts not unworthy her 
er to restrain the vexatjous machinations 


of America. We expect severe operations in 


that ‘quarter. ur navy continues to take 


Freneh frigates:--Nothing extraordinary, that. 


State of Trade, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, March 1814. 


The markets are of course affeeted as_ wel! 
Uy the number of buyers, as by the briskness 
with which those offer prices who intend. to 
purchase. This, was the state of the Coffee 
market. to a noticeable degree last week. The 
demand was in .fact, so genetal, that of six 
ic-sales, wo of them extensive, it must 
said, on the whole, they went off fp 
The general improvement of the article 
price-wvas about 25 per cent. the finer quali- 
ties feeling the improvement most sensibly. 
There was, vevertheless, considerable fluctua- 
tion, according to the intentions, or perhaps 
to the spirit of the new purchasers. Domi- 
nica fine middling 130s- fine Jamaica 1405. 
Brazil fine 112s. to 114s. si} 
Sugar bas felt the high price to which 
has advanced; yet shipments continue to. be 
made. ‘The quantity of sugar shipped in 
comparison to ceffee, is out of all proportion. 
But the demand for foreign sugar continues 
very limited. . dn the refined market 00 brisk- 
ness) The holders, however, speculate on 
the small supply.im the country, and think 
they shall obtaite advanced prices before a suf- 
ficient supply arrives, J: is whispered indeed 
that the next sugar fleet may he expected 
sooner than usual. We do not know the 
truth of this: but we know that ii will come 
to a. good market, come as soon as it may. 
Ruva continues to be an article of export to 
a consislerable amount. A mew contract wah 
government is expeeted ; and eveo if a peace 
should come, though it will of course affect 
the price of most articles, yet the supply. of 
this will be ig demand for some time, as it 
camnot be withheld. from our people serving 
abroad ; and they eannoi be broaght home, ai 
a moment's notice. - 
_ Brandy continues to decline: the specula- 
tions on the subject of peace greatly affect this 
3 
Geneva has not been imported in such 
qoentities as were expected. This beverage 
therefore commands a higher price. 
Oils. Whale oil had auained so high 
prices, that the deqaynd for it had abated con- 
siderably ; to this muss be added the approach 
_of spring, and of longer days ; for though the 
_ winter has been long and tedious, yet there is 
BOW an appearance of a change to more cdn- 
_genial weather. 
_._ Naval stores generally on account of anti- 
cipated peace are declining in price, and are 
to continue declining. 
Turpentine is lower, may be placed at 46s. 
Archangel tar 37s. Stockholm tar 39s. 


Archangel pitch 193. 6d. 
‘Indigo,--a demand for fine qualities 
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There seems to bé a scarcity of prime in the 
market. Livtle supesior from the 
East Indies. In the absence of fine the se- 
cond sort is received with some avidity. It 
may be stated higher 6d. to gd. per Ib. 
Cotton has experienced a revived demand. 
Speeulation has also been brisk. The quan- 
tity sold-about 3,700 packages. Considerable 
vantities have lately been imported from the 
rezile : the holders being induced to comply 
with terms offered have disposed of a great 
part without trouble. ‘This has gratified the 
speculators ; but they expect to experiencé a 
still greater gratification ima short ime, when 
they in their turn, shall endeavour to sell. At 
preserit they hold firm to their prices. Liver 
pool market had also'a-very fair demattd for 
epttons, last week, ‘say 6,000 bags. This was 
partly owing to the dealers who supply the 
manufacturers, and to the manufacturers 
themselves, having almost exhausted their for- 
mér ‘stocks, and being ander a -comperative 
necessity'to obtain a supply. Bowed cottons 
and ‘Maranhams searce; ‘advanced } to 1d. 
pertb. The supply was mostly Brazils. 
Tea, has ‘fetched prices uncommonly high 
at the [udia' House ; yet has been ‘sold by the 
dealers, at 2d per'lb. profit in the matket. The | 
next Sale at the Indta House is noticed’ by 
the Company for 8,000,000 Ibs. é 
Spices continue to decline. The sales:are 


3. 


rovisions have increased in price: bacon 
great demand and ‘much has: been: sold : | 
supposed to the rise. Butter advanced 
4 to 58; ity consequence of the past severity of 
the weather. A's the weather is now chang- 
ed, and spring appears to be rapidly approach. 
ing it may be hoped, that this will gradually 
deeline, not in respect of butter only, but of 
all other provisions. ‘ 
Average price of sugar in last Saturday's 


Gazette, g38. id. 


Average price of wheat warter in 

Jand and Wales, 76s. 6d. ft 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT: 


Essex.—Although she season is far advance 


ed, yet the wheat and tare plants make but 
litte show. Qut lands for beans and. peas 
plow extremely badly, and must do so till they 
get move solid, and even upon the lighter soils 
in this part of the country very few are already 
in the'ground. Great part of the fatting stock 
is ow feeding upon bean meal and oil cakes, 
and some of the lean sort are selling off for 
want of food. The fall. of lambs has beea 
eer but many perish in consequence of the 
ate severe weather. The rot in the turnips 
i so general, that the farmers will have no 

ouble in clearing the fields ready for sowing. 
The meat markets must be high for some time 
to come, and the swine wibe are out of all 
price, 


Agricultural Report. Births, ‘Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Warwickehire,—The ‘early. part of the 
njonth afforded additional opportiihity for 
dressing the meadows and gtass lands with 
compost which operation had been at a stand 
for the last six weeks owing to the snow.— 
Curious to relate, the last moon commencing 
on a Sunday, (a certait indication of a floody, 
much of the low lands were not spread under 
a dread of the calamity. The laarbing is now' 
at the height ; more than ordinary atiention 
was requisite at tle commencement awing to 
the then ineclemency of the season, together 
with a want of milk in the ewes, The yield 
is Not very aburidamt being rather fewer dou- 
bles thaw usnal. The wheat again looks well, 
thongh ofr light soils it seemed to have suf- 
fered by the harsh winds. -Grain of all kinds 
rather on the advance though the sapply on 
hand is abundant. The lent'tillage of course, 
is backward, and labour mach in demand. 
The flail or rather. the ‘wachine may stand 
still for a fortnight, but the plough at this 
season must not. “Turnips fall’ short having 
suffered by the severity of the winter, Lean 
stoek for the gragier are remarkably high and » 
much indemand: Milk-rather on the deciine. 
The wiuter tilths never worked better and the® 
swardsturn up’untisaally well, Wool never 
was so high as at nt, the coarse piles par- 
ticularly. ‘Trade looks ap with buoyant hope | 
and exhilerating aspect.” 


BIRTHS; MARRIAGSS, AND DEATHS 
Hoan Since our Jast. 
Of Sons.—Mrs Freshfield, New Bank-build- 
ings. —At Winchmore-hill, Middlesex, Mrs. Haf- 
vey Combe.—In Park-place, Lady Mary Mark-. 
ham.—At Torres-hall, neac Ongar, the lady of 
Adolphus Hume, Esq.—The lady of M. J. Le 
Marchand, Esq. Goodgrove-cottage, near Ripley, 
Surrey. —In.Montague-street, Russel-square, the 
lady of W. Sanderson, Esq. f 
Of Daughters.—The' lady of T. Welde, Esq. 
Guildford-street.—At Elm-lodge, the lady of W. 
hAgar, Esq. of twins, a son and daughter. 
land-place, the lady W. Curtis, Esq.—In Serjeants’ 
Inn, the lady of J. G. Walford, Esq.—At Preshaw- 
house, Hants, Right Hon. Lady M. Long.—The 
lady of W. Mylne, Esq. of the New River-head,— 
At Crooms-hill, Greenwich, the lady of the Rev. 
C. Parr Burney.—The lady of B. Curry, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, Esqu 


MARRIAGES. 

At Camberwell, A. Paul, Esq. of Erdi 
cottage, Warwickshire, to Mrs. F. R. Smyth, 
Parliament-street, Westminster.—At St, Michael’s 
E. Tryon, Esq. late of Jamaica, to Frances 
eldest daughter of J. Belgrave, Esq. of Stamfords— 
At Fulbeck, in Lincolnshire, the Right-Hon.C. 
Arbuthnott, M. P.: to. Miss Harriett, youngest 
daughter of late Hon. H. Fane.—At St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, J. C. Herries, Esq. the 
Commissary in Chief, to Miss S. Dorington, of 


— special license, by the Hen. 
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and Rey. the Dean of Windsor, the Right Hon. 
T. Wallace, M. P. to the Right Hon. J. Viscount- 
ess Melville.—Epsom, Felix Cesar O’Neil O’Han- 
lon, of Newry, in the county of Dewne, Esq. to 
Eliza Georgiana, fourth daughter of 5. Hawkins, 
Mead-house, Epsom, Esq.—At St. James’ church, 
Lieut. Col. Blakeney, of the Royal Fusileers, to 
Mary, daughter ot late Col. Gardiner.—At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Right Hon. Earl of Ports. 
mouth, to Miss Hanson, eldest daughter of John 
Hanson, Esq. of Bloomsbury-square.—At St, 
George’s, Bloomsbury, R. P. Hulme, Esq. ta 
Maria, fourth daughter of late Col. Wyndham.— 
At St. Andrew’s church, Holborn, J.H. Hannan, 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, Esq. to Mary 
Eliz. third daughter of Mr. Weightman, solicitor, 
Castle-street, Holborn.—At Croydon, the Rev. R. 
Bowden, of Islington, to Matia, youngest daughter 
J, Humphrey, Esq. Strond-green—At St. James's 
church, Bristol, 1S. Brooks, John-street, Bedford 
row, solicitor, to Jane, daughter of late’T. Willis, 
Esq. Kingsdown. 
DEATAS. 


Died, on the 7th March, at his house in Great 
Russel-street, Bloomsbury, W. Robertson, Esq. in 
his 70th year. He man years filled the office of 
vestry clerk to those united populous parishes ;* a 
situation which be filled, and the complicated 

“duties of which he performed witl: a,:promptitude 


and ability, which has often been handsomely ac-_ 


knowledged, and will not easily be forgotten, by 
thase who have witnessed his zeal, ability, and 
knowledge, at the several public boards, which 
after he had quitted business, be constantly at- 
tended with great advantage to individuals, and to 
the public. , 

Died, on Tucsday, 21st December, 1813, at Sir 
G. Robinson's, at Crawford, Mrs. Frances Young, 
sister of Allen Young, Esq. of Orlingbury, in the 
county of Northampton. 


~ On the 1yth day of January died, at Stockton- 
upon-Tees, in the county of Durham, Mrs. 
Sutton, wife of Gedrge Sutton, Esq. of that place, 
and third daughter of the late William Horsfall, 
Esq. of Sturthes Mal', in the West Riding of the 
county of York, 
If a life passed in the exercise of every virtuc 
4 can endear the character of our natuse, be en- 
titled to live in the recollection of susviving friends, 
then will the memory of ‘this most ihcomparable 
woman afford a long and mourntul theme to those 
who now deplore a loss that can newer be re- 
paired. In her atiendance on the first of all our 
duties, she was constant aad fervent, and her 
heart felt what ber tongue uttered; whilst the tin- 
bounded acis of her benevolence gave a con- 
vincing testimony that she well understood, and 
as well obeyed, that sévotid great commandment, 
“ Thou shaitiove thy neighbour as thyself.” She 
was unremitting ‘in her attendance to this divine 
inyanction, and followed it socompletely, with- 
Gut ostentation, that it migtit be most truly said, 
© The right band knew not what the left hand 
did.” = She looked for her reward, to that Being 
alone who Gan recomipenst virtue; and we may 


© Giles and St. George, Bloomsbury. 


surely hope she has notlooked in vaio, In het. 


intercourse with the world, her manners were pe- 
culiarly mild, and affable ; she thought herself, 

efhaps, not. free from imperfection, ‘aud:there- 
lore made allowance for the failings of others ; to 
ill-natured censure and detraction she was an én- 
tire stranger.; and she was never known. to utter 
herself, or to.encourage in another, the slightest 
word that could give pain or offence. To have 


spoken itreverently of Religion would have pro- 


voked her resentment; but 90 well was her dis- 
position known, that none ventured to distress her 
by treating that subject lightly, which was ever 
the leading ome in her thoughts ; and the guide of 
all her actions. she had a failing, it leaned to 
the side of virtue; for there is too much reason 
to believe that, deaf to the admonition of. her 
sincerest. fricnds, she injured her health by an in- 
cautious perseverance in personal attendaneée on 
the nevdy sick, The last days uf her existence 
were spent in union to all the former, in relieving 
the indigent; and on the Wednesday preceding 
her ‘death, she was assiduously envployed: in the 
cates of a school which she had instituted aid 
supported, Soon after this, alas! too soon, she 
fell a victim to fever, either brought on by the 
extreme inclemency of the season, acting on a 
Constitution,already weakened, or caught from 
contagion in some one of the many scenes of dis- 
tress which she was in the habit of visiting at all 
times, and in all places, From the first hour of 
the attack she thought the event would be fatal ; 
but being ready at the call, she obeyed without 
repining ; and findirig from her debilitated state, 
her day of life to be closing, she expressed an 
earnest desire to attest her beliefin another world, 
by receiving the Bread of Life, from the hands of 
a greatly and truly-respected friend : nor was this 
comfert denied her; for, in the full possession of 
her faculties, she. was enabled, almost imher last 
moments, to seal her conviction-in the merits of 
the mercies of a crucified Redeemer. Then, with 
gfatirude for the ample means which had been 
placed at her disposal, and a conscicotious belief 
that the talent had not been misapplied, ste re- 
signed an unspotted life without a murmur, and, 
happily, without a pang. oe 


Ttius Was this inestimable woman removed 


from all her charitabic cares and anxieties. Nor 


was there the distance of many days between her 
being very easy in this world, and, we trust v 

happy in another. Herc sorrowing relations will 
long bear in mind her many perfections, and en- 
deavour to embalm her memory by imitating her 
example. 


Tn Austin-fiiars, Dr. W. Soot. late of the Army 
Medical Establishment.—In Jermyn-street, St. 
James's Mr. T. Cooper. aged $0 years. and in his 
Majesty's sérvice upwards of 57. He was the 
geeater part of the latter period, a most active, 
zealous, and intelligent Surveying Officer in the 
Excise; and by his exertions in discowering frauds, 
many thousand pounds per annum kaye been 
added to that revenue,—At Sydenham, the Rev. 
W. Langford, D. D. Canon of Windsor, and 
Fellow of Eaton College. —AtBrighton,in his 84th 
year, Sir R. Neave, Bart. of Dagnam-park, Essex. 


owes 


| 
| 

| 

| 

— 


—~Major Anthony Greene, of the Bengal Artil- 
ery, and late Secretary to the Military Boar‘l, Cal- 
catta.—At Dover, P. Fector Esq. in his 91st year. 
—~Rev. Sit P. Monour, Bart. rector of Sanby and 
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Tempsforg, in the county of Bedtord, age 79.—. 


At Woodstock-street, Rev. C. R. Herbert, rector 
of East Woodhay, brother to ate Earl of Carnar- 
von.—-Mr, Neale, of st. Paul's Churchyard, aged 
At Brighton, W. Baldwin, Esq. aged 76. 
—At Juniper-hall, Surrey, J. Worrell, Esq. for- 
mierly of the island of Barbadoes..-His Serene 
Highness the Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
brother of the Queen.—Cap. J. Hassebroik, of 
the Kiog’s German Engineers, His grandfather 
was a Captain in) the Guards in: the reign of 
George the First; and his father a Captaib in tie 
reign of, George the Second:—In his 70th year, at 
Chelsea, J. Neild, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tives of the Peace for the counties of Kent, Mid- 
dlesex,.and the City aad Liberty of Westminster, 
Treasurer to the Society for ttie Relief of Persons 
confined for small Debts.—At Woolwich, Natha- 
niel Hornsby, Esq. resident'surgeon of the Royal! 
Artillery, in the Military Hospital of that place. — 
Mrs. Wright, Prioress of the Nutnery at Lau- 
hertne. Her remains were interred in Mawgan 
church ; on which occasion a precession of the 
Nuns of that institntion took place, in the ‘fol- 
lowing order :-—Kight females, dressed in white, 
with long white veils. The coffin, carried by 
eight Nuns, in the full dress. of their order, and 
wearing long black veils. Twelve Nuns, with 
.lighted tapers, chaunting a funeral dirge. The 


Nuns. accompanied the remains. ef their late 


‘Superior no farther than the church-yard ; when |, 


the. corpse was borne to the grave by the ladies 
who had preceeded it, the Nuns returning imme- 


diately to the Nunnery. A considerable number | 


of spectators assembled to: witness the novel ex- 
hibition,—-At, Belton-house, near Grantham, in 
the 26th year of her age, Right Hon. Sophia Lady 
Brownlow. Her Ladyship was the youngest 
daughter af Sir Abraham Hume, Bart 
tied to Lord Brownlow in July, 1810. She has 
left three children, from infancy insensible of their 
irreparable loss,—In Park-place, St. James’s, 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Markham.—At the Par- 
sonage-house, Lamport, Rev. E. Isham, second 
brotiiet of Sir J. Isham, of Lamport, Bart.—At 


Woolwich, Cap. W, Hall, of the Royal Artillery, | B 


Assistant-inspector of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy:At Richnioud, S. Kendal, Esq. aged 67, 
formcrly a-merchant in the island, of Jamaica,— 
In Finsbury-square, in his 79th year J. Peacock, 


Esq; ‘He had been near 45 years in the Office of |- 


Works, Guildhall.—In London, aged 65 years, 
Charles Francois Guillieaume, Marquis de Cler- 
mont Loderes.—S. Fridag, Esq. Russian Con- 
so!-Geseral, in his 75th year.—In Dublin, Major 
A. Dermott, who served his country with honour 
fo¥ more than 30 years.—On Maize-hill, Green- 
wich, Major-Gen. Sir J. Douglas.—B. Rouse, Esq. 
Secretary to’ the Hfand-in-hand Fire-office, to 
which Soeiety 54. years of his life-had been de- 
in at a very ad- 
va age, that véry vener Clergyman, the 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of. their 
dates, with the Attornies. Extracted correctly 
the London Gaxetle. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Jan. 02. 


Jeffery, A. Thornford, Dorsetshire, dealer in cattle. 
Gregory, J. W. Fishbowrne, aad 5. Mappin, 
ters. 


BANKRUPTS.—Jén. 22. 


Pield, J. Sonthampton-row, St. Marylebone, chymist. Aff. 
Sheppard, Dean-street, Southwark. 

Gwynne, L. Boro High-sireet, seedsman. Att. Swain 
and Co. Frederick-piace, Jewry, 

Hall, J. Fenchurch-street, lace-merchant. Aft. Pasmore, 
Waraford-coutt, Throgmorton-street. 

Hallett, W. and J. Hardie, Queen-street, Cheapside, drug- 
gists. Hindman, Basinghall-street, 

Milbourn. R. New Malton, Yorkshire, corm-factor, At. 
Sherwin and Hall, Great James.street, Bedford 

Peploe, J. and J. Smvallwood, Kennington-common, coach- 
maker. Aéts Pike, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Phillips, J. Towersstreet, chesemonger. B. H. Noy, 
Mineing-lane: 

Rasoa, J. Upper John. street, Fitzroy-square, stay-maker. 
Att Oshald A treet. 


Rees, W. King’s-mews-gate, Cascle-street, linen-draper. 
Att. Rowland and Robinson, Gray’s-inn-place. 

Strube, F. Castle-lane, Westmunster, dealer. tt. Rogers 
and Son, MancheSter-buildings. 

‘Fhwaites, J. High Holborn, linen-draper. Sweect 
and Stokes, Basmghall-street. ’ 

White, W. Tunbridge, Kent, common-brewer. Att. Hat- 
ton, Dean-street, Southwark. - 

Williams, W. Dorking, Surrey, brandy-merchant. Att. 
Gregson, and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorion-street. * 


CERTIFICATES. 22. 


W. and R. Burn, Exeter, tailors.—G. Cowen, Mansei- 
street, Goodman’s-tields, 8. Levy, Rosemary-lane, and 
M. Levy, Sheerness, slopseliers —J. W- Paulkuer, 
chester, dealer.—H.B. Baseley, Bragkiey, Northamp- 
tonshire, money-scrivener.—J. Squire, Gray’s-inn-lane- 
road, 1. Welch, Greenwich, coak 
merchant.—M. A, M. Montagu-sq 
house-broker.—€:. M'Kennan, Crawford-street, Maryie- 
bone, blacksmith.—G. ond W. Mole, Bread.street-hill, 
Merchants. —W. Purkis, Portsmouth, cabinet-maker.— 
T. Smart, Little Ryder-street, watehmaker,—J. Harman, 
Chatham, linen-draper. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED,—Jan. 25. 

Jordan, T. Cheltenham, Gloueester, farmer. 

Palmer, T. Bow-road, Bromley, Middlesex, shoe-maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bates, W.. Burgh-mill, Dewsbury, York, corn-miller. 4¢. 
Evans, Hatton-garden, 
lanchard, T. late of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, and. of Great 
St. Heien’s Broker. Att. Lowless and Co. St. Mildred’s- 


court. Poultry. 

Holt, D. Lexden, Essex, miller. Att, Forbes and Go. 

Jury, W. Back-hill, Hatton-garden, Builder, 4ft. Plash- 
man, Ely-place. . 

Longstaff, C. Nottingham, merchant. Aét. A. F. Gaskell, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Payne, G. Hunter-street, North, St. Pancras, timber- 

hant. Att. God d, Kari-street, Blackfriars. 

CERTIFICATES,-— Feb. 28. 


J. Still, Wapping, HK. Price, and W 
Montagu Short, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate streety 
wine-merchants.—C,. Leese, St. George, Canterbury’ 
druggist.—G. Giroux, jun. Tottenham-court-road, pic~ 
ture-deaier, — T. Humphreys. Liverpool, broker. J* 
Evans, Ashton-within-Mackerfield, Lancaster, dealer. 
W. Nicholson, B! bury-sqriare, engi 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Jan. 29. 
Harding, J. St. James*s-street, bookseller. 
“BANKRUPTS. 


Barnes, G. Clayton-le- Woods, Lancaster, inn keeper . AM 
Bleasdale and Col New-inn- 


| 

| 
W. F. Broad-street, Carnaby-market, auctioneer. 
Melvin, Charlotre-street, Fitzroy-square. 
Dean, J. Clapton, Middlesex , lineu-draper.. Ailiston, 
Preeman’s.court, Corahil!. 
Edwards, R. Great Surtey-stveet, Blackfriars-road, linen- f 
deaper. Att. Gregory, Wax-Chandiers’-bally Maiden- | 
lane, Wood-street, 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
it it 
r 
‘ 
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Rartiett, 1. Dunford Mil, Chertsey, Suttey, Comm-deater 
Field -court, Grey’s-amn. - 

Toolcy-street, poulterer. Att. Field and Co.’ 
Cliffurd’s-inn. 

| Parrow, W. Mitchell-street, Old-street, builder. Att. Pal- 

j mer, ‘Gray *5-1nN-square. 

| Harris, W. Streatham, carpenter, Att, Turpin, George- 

yard, Lombard-strect, 

Hum liquor-merchant. Att, Blackstock 
an emple. 

Hebson, College-hill, merchant. 4¢#. Blunt and Co, 

| Old Bethies, Wroad-street. 

Jacklin, W. Manningtree, Essex, baker. Aft. Cutting, 

Bartlet’s- buildings, Holborn. 

Nightengale, J. Brown-street, Bryanstone-square, timber- 
hy meérchaut. Att. C. Cunningham, - Frith*stree;, Soho- 


J. and S, #. Burch, Southwark, hop-factors. Att. 
Lee, Three Crown-court, Southwark. 
Robey, T, Mile-end, carpenter. At. Lang, America- 


‘square, 

and Co. Cha 

S. Wick Suffolk, miller. tt, G. 


Street. 

Wallis W. Westainster-road draper. Ait. Kiss, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars. 

Williams, R. Hampton-Wick, tanner. it. Palmer and 
Co. thalj-court, Th orton-street, 

Wright, J. Nuthampstead, Hertford, dealer and chapman. 
ati, Catt and Co. Jobn-street, Bedford-row. 

Worlock, J. Chipping Sodbmy, Gioucester, inaholder. 
Au. B. and J, Bridges, Red Lion-square. 

Worsfold, S. L. Ramsgate, Kent, shop keeper. is, G. 
- Coliingwoud, St. Saviour’s Church- a, Southwark. 

W oudgate, E. Burrows-buildiogs, au Woodgate, jun. 
Upper Ground-street, Christ Surrey, timber. 
merchants. i. Goudmond, Bari-street, Biackfriars. 


Gosport, Lane, Bodenham, Here- 
ford, butcher.—J. Dale, Irlam, Lancaster, iunkceper.— 
- T. Jones, North Shields, .—G. Ferg..son, Mino- 
ries, haberdasher.—W. ood, Manchester, manufac. 
‘turer.—T. Blackburne, King’s Lyun, Norfolk, merchant. 
—William Everhard Marcus Von Doornik, Well-street, 
Welton, Kirby-street, fringe- 
er.—L. Levin, Great Prescot. street, merchant.— 
Joseph Perry, King’s Arms-passage, Cornniil, broker. 
—J. Kerschner, Silver-street, Wood-street, goldsmith, 
—W. Rooke, Nuble-street, manufacturer, 


BANKRUPTS.—Feb. 1. 


R. merchant. it. Holt 
urch-court, Loth' 

wearmouth, Durham, canvas-factor. Alt. 

Haiton-garden. 
+ Coichester, Essex, tallow-chandler. Att, W. 

R. Earl-strret, Blackfriars. 

Goldsson, M. 1. Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
merchant. Att. Howard, Jewry street, Aldgate. 

Hanwell, J. F. H. Chapel-street, ington, grocer, Att. 
Carlon, Higt-street, Mary-le-Bnne 

Holdsworth, T.. Auction Mart Coffeehouse, London, vic- 
tuafier. Alt. Stevens, Sion Collegé-gardens, Alderman- 


bi 
Fo S. Plymouth Dock, jeweller, Att, Dark and Co. 
Prince’s-street Bedford-row. 
P Kipling, T. High-sweet, Borough, hosier, tt. Syddell, 
Aldcrsgate-street. 
i Matth thews, J. Worcester, ironmonger. Att, Price and Co, 
Lincoln’s-inu. 
Peacock, M. Norwich, inn-keeper. tt. Bicasdaleand Co, 


New-inn. 
Pilton, J. Chelsea, jron-manusacturer. Att. W. Ste- 
{ vens, Walbrook. 
CERTIFICATES.— Feb. 22. 
J. H. Billing, jun. Paddington, corn-dealer.—-G,, Rootsey, 
Tooley-street, butcher.—J. Wiison, Fulham, builder.— 
W. Gee, Leigh-street, Pancras, carpenter.—J. H. Billing, 
- sen. corn-deaier.—J. Purvis, Duke- -street, wine-mer- 
chant. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Feb. 5. 


-T. Smith, Ledbury, Hereford, miller. 
BANKRUPTS. 


» Dorset, metcer and tailor, AH. 
ander, square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
a Cobb, G. Leeds, Yorkshire, fiax and tow-spinner. Ait. 
Battve, -lane. 
Curmmang, K. Union.street, Sowers "Town, cosl-merchant, 
Bryant, Hattorwmcourt, Tareadneedie-stieet. 
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Dunn, 2 dealer and chapman... 


~ K, of Darsford, Kent, 
innhotders. Santer, Chaneety-lane, 
ins, Portsea, Southampton, wheelwright. . 
elton, sessions. house. 
Frost, Es jun. Great Whelnetham, Suffolk, milier.. Att. 
Wilsun, Greville-st 
Harper, J.T. Little -hill, victualler, 
Cursitor-street, Chancety-lane. 
Jackson, R. M. Liv 1, merchant. 


ty 
erpoo Ati. 
Johnson. King’s-street, Old ant. Leigh, Pout 


Att. West, Red Lion- street, Wapping. - 
Keeys, R. Trant, Sussex, shopkeeper. Att. Blandford 

Livoc sen. and J. Livock, jun. Lowestoff, Suffol 
rocers. Att. Swain and. Co. Prederick’s-place, 


ewry. 
J. Little Hampton, Worcester, seedsman. Att, 
Anstice and Co. King’s Bench-walk, Tem, 
Manu, E. Yeovil, Souparset, linen-draper. tt, Sweet and 
J. Lintoin, corn-merchant. Alt. Spencet, 
uit-sireet. 
Long. Sutton, Lincoln, victualler. Att, 
Wordsworth and 50. 


Robinson, M. Great Mary-le-Bone-strect, cheesemonger. 
‘Alt. Chambers, Furni ‘ 


‘Braniey, *ooper’s- row, wine-merchant. Morri 
-street, linen-draper.—J, Clayton, Hofbu: 
Clothier,—N. L. Casweil, innkeeper, | 
—J. Reed South. Weaid, Esse: owner.—C. Janes= 
Cannon street, merchant. — of 
Grimsby, Lincoln, victoailer.—W. Sea, M 
¢oal-merchant.—E. T. Herbert, West 
ing-manufacturer.—T. 8. Birch, Red Lion-street, Cierk- 
enweill, founder.—T.. Scrivener, ‘Loughton, 
Harris, Beividere-place, Lambeth, timber. 


BANKRUPTS. —Feb. 8. 


Bonson, J. Upper Thames-street,. tea-dealer. Att. Poole, 
Adam’s-court, Qld Broad-street. 
Bowen, F, Great Coliege-street, plumber. 
Att, Veal, Abingdon-street, Westminst 
Mt. Tottie 


J. irede, Yorkshire, cabinet-maker 

aud Co. 

Brown, T. Bishopseate- street-without, haberdasher, Ait. 
Sweet and Co. Basinghail-street. 

Few, J. Downham, Cambridgeshire, farmer. Att. Kinder. 
ley and Co. Gray’s-inn. 

W. Baldwin’s-court, Cloak-lahe, London, faggor. 
Alt. Wegener, Jewry-strect, Aldgate, 

R. Frant, Sasscx, shopkeeper. Glandford, 

empic. 
W. J. Red-Lion-street, Clerkenwell, watch- 
manufacturer. dit, Mayhew and Co. Symond's-inn. 
Mason, 8. Hartlebury, Worcestershire, corn-factor. ft. 
Piatt, New Boswell-court, Lincoin’s-inn. 
Masters, G. Newport, Monmouthshire, brewer. Att. Sir 
Samuel Whitcombe and King, Serjeant’s inn. 

Mattey, Mary, Barbourne, Worcestershire, coal-merchant. 
Au. Back, Leominster. 

Parker, W. "Moor-strect, Soho, baker. Att. Aubrey- and. 
Cartis, Took’s- court, Cursitor-street. 

Smith, H. W. Fleet Market, grocer. Att, Jones, Size. 


lane. 
Stevenson, and J, G. Mill-bank, timber-merchant, 
Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street. 
Tilly, J. Fenchuych-street, wine-merchant. Alt. ‘Wilshire 
and Co. Broad-street. 
T. Rayleigh, Essex, mill-wright, Amory, 
treet 


Wadiand, J. ma lane, butcher. Att. West, Red 
app 

Wright, J. Rosemary- ane, a, Att. Finchett, Great 
"Prescot. “street, Goodman’s- 


CERTIFICATES.—March. 1t. 


G. White, Houndsditch, master-mariner. — 

gers, Walsall, Stafford, baker.—T. B. Pim,’ 

aper* erley ani ite, 

—M. erson, Millington-grange,{ Yorkshire, corn- 

Masterman, Russe! street, Bermond- 
y, tawner. 


Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Ofal coats.* 


Sunderland. Newcastle. 


Matton. Veal, Pork. Lamb. | Feb. 26 | 62:.0d. | 62s.6d. to 68s. 62, 
ance. 
018 6|8 6lo 0 | at 13s. per. chaldron advance 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the circase. | 
Feb, 2816 4/7 018 | 4a [82 | 238 
Mar. 7/6 0/7 8/00 | SE 13> 83s 
St.  Whitechapel.* Feb.21 92) 37 | 27 3034 5 Fal 
Taw. ay. Straw. 22 26 | 38 330 | 6 Fate 
“Bnd. d. £. 3.0, | 23 26|34|24| ,26| 6 Fair 
Feb. 28/5 00/2 20] 5 50/220. 24 21133} 24) 15 | 7 Fair 
Ma. 7/5 50/2 20/5 50/220 25 6 Fair 
14/5 00}2 20] 5 001200! 96} 37/25 jo4| 6 Fair 
2145 20] 5 00 27 | 25 | 37 | 28 30,00 
a Coll 28 32} 41 | 49 29,50 | © Cloudy 
© Mar. 40! 40! 30 28,90 | 0 Rain 
CropHides for cut. 24d- Ditto, 50 to 79-42 4 32. | 99 0 Cloudy 
Flat Ordinary — 19d. | Seals, Lauze, £3. 1% 4 321331 30 29,28 | o°Snaw 
Tatxow,* London Average per cwt. ig 5 39)32/ 28! o Snow 
Soap, yellow, 112s.; movtled, 1245.3 curd, 128s. | 6, 29 | 33) 28 35; 0 Fait 
Candles, per dozen, 163. 0/.; moulds, (7s. 61, 7° 301 30/24! Stow 
Feb, 12| 8,172 quarters. Average 73s. 8§d. | & 9 28/33} 28; Fogyy 
= 19] 6,727— — — — 7r 10 10° 291 33} 301 ,50} Snow 
96 — — — 72 2%] 361 ,70: Cloudy 
Mar. 5] 7:5553— — 74 } 12.- 28 |} 37 | 0- 
« Feb. s. Average 6 13° 28} 36) 32) ,87, 0 
Feb | 14 29135) 32 30,20) 0 Clo 
Q Mar. -4 69 15 29 | 33|}32) Cloudy 
11 | 26,629 — — —- — 69 2} 33 37 27" 
Mar. 4} 4 2 20 35 »7 7 Fair 
* The highest price of the market. I 
American pot-ash, percwt. 4 0 Oto 4 4 0; Lead, white........ton 46 0 Oto4® O 0 
Ditto pearl........ 4 4 9 4 6 Logwoodchips......ton 11 5 0 i2 0 
Barilla’ 1:18 O 2 0 Madder, Dutch.crop cwt. 610 O 6-15 0 
Brandy, Coniac, bond. gal. (0; 7 0 Mahogany .’.,.......f. 4-5-0 1 0 
Campbhire, refined....1b. 0 7 6 0 8 0} Oil, Lucca,...25 gal. jar 78 0 0 30°'0-9 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 25 0 9 30 0 0 Ditto spermaceti..ton-80 0 0 $82 0 0 
Cochineal, garb. bond. lb. 2 7 0 213 0! Dittowhale ........ 0 5600 
_ Ditto, East-India...... 0 6 0 9 Ditto Florence, {chest 84 0 0 gl 0 @ 
= Coffee, fine bond. ..cwt. 6 7 0 613 0O| Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 1 1 0 4:2 @ 
— Dittoordinary........ 410 0 414 0 Raisins, bloom ....cwt,. 410-0 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb, 0 2 9 3 Rice, Carolina........ 3.16.0 316 
Ditto Jamaica.... 0 2 2 7! Rum, Jamaica bondgal. 0 7 6 O08 Q 
Ditto Smyrna.. 0°2 1° 0 2 3} Ditto Leeward’ Island’ 0° 4 9 0°5 0 
Ditto East- fadia..... 2 21 Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 4 4 0 4.9 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 18 0 § 8 Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 215 0 0 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ....... 24 0° 0+ 29 0 O/Silk, raw, Dito.... 113 0 11 0 
—Scrivelloes 12 0 © 18 O 0) Tallow, English....cwt. 410 0 512 6 
Plax, Riga........-.ton 70' @ 0 76.0 0| Ditto, Russia, white.. 4100 5 50 
a2. DittoPetersburgh..... 70 0 0 76 0 0! Ditto———, yellow... 4 9°0 5 8 O 
ook Turkey...... ewt. 1210 Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 119 0 0 0 
Geneva, Holl. tond..gal. 0 5 6 0 6 O} Tinin blocks......cwt, 710 0 8 5 6 
S Ditto English........ 014 6 015 O| Tobacco, Maryl......lb 0 1 34 O 1 6 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 0 0 8 0 0 Ditto Virginia...... 0 OIL "Ee 
§ Hemp, Riga........ton 71 0 0 73 © O/} Wax,Guinea..... -cwt 9 0 0 10 0 g 
‘2 Ditto Petersburgh .....70 0 0° 72 O O} Whale-fins (Greenl.)ton.150 0 0 170 0 
Qi Hops 710 10 0 Wine, RedPort,lond.pipe 62 0 0. 4 0 0 
Indigo, Caracea......lb. 013 0 “O14 Ditto Lisbon........ 58 00 6300 
Ditto East-India. .... 0 7 3 016 4 Ditto Madeira....... - 30 0 0 5700 
‘Tron, British'bars, ..ton 14 0 14 10 0} Ditto Vidonia........ 309.0 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p. 25 0 0 26 0 0 Ditto Calcavella..... - 7200 0900 
Ditto Norway........ 16 0 0 1610 ©} DittoSherry....butr. 45 0 0 63 0 9 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod. 32 0 9 23 © ©} Ditto Mountain...... 27 0 0 35 0 o 
Ditto red........ton3L 0 0 32 @ O! Ditto Claret., . hogs. 29 0 0 65 O 
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Bank of Holland, 3§ per cent. 
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4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmarton 


Office Shares, &c. from 


e of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 


way, 24.—Huddersfield, £14. 10—Grand 


ty, Dock Stock, Fire- 


Office of Me 


£108.— West-India Dock, £160. —East-India Dock, £122. —Globe Assurance 
Imperial ditto Shares, £48.—Eagle ditto ditto £2.5.—Hope ditto ditto, £2. '7.—Atlas 


ditto ditto, —. —East-London Water-Works, 66. — Kent ditto, £56 10.—London Institution Shares, £43. 


~——Grand Junction Canal dirto, 


£204. to £205 


235. ——Kennet and Avon, £20. 10s. and £21. 5s.—Leeds and Liverpool, 
—Wilts and Berks, £19. 10.—Thames and Med 


Surrey, — —Grand Western, £54.—Grand Union, £78. to £83. 


£113. — 


London Dock Stock, 


to 20th March 1814, at the 


Street, Loncon. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Pr 


Stock, 
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